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NICOLETTE  AND  AUCASSIN. 


A   TEOUBADOR'S   TALE. 


[I  have  introduced  the  beginning  of  this  romance  in  my  little  story  called  "In  His 
Name."  In  the  form  in  which  the  reader  sees  it,  it  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  the  action  of  that  story  is  laid.  The  French  critics  think  they  have  found 
traces  of  the  narrative  at  a  time  even  earlier.  My  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  the  May 
number  of  this  magazine,  speaks  of  the  story  with  more  harshness  than  I  think  it  de- 
sevres.  Aucassin's  bitter  contrast  of  the  hell  and  heaven  of  which  he  has  been  taught 
is  certainly  in  character ;  and  the  reader  must  give  no  more  weight  to  it  than  it  de- 
serves. The  scrap  of  it  printed  already  in  English  has  interested  some  of  our  readers 
bo  far  that  the  editors  of  Old  astd  New  print  the  story  now,  in  place  of  the  first  story 
announced  in  this  series. — E.  E.  H.l 


Who  will  listen  yet  again 

To  the  old  and  jovial  strain,  — 
The  old  tale  of  love  that's  always  new? 

She's  a  girl  that's  fair  as  May; 

He's  a  boy  as  fresh  as  day; 
And  the  story  is  as  gay  as  it  is  true. 

H. 

Who  will  hear  the  pretty  tale 
Of  my  thrush  and  nightingale,  — 


Of  the  dangers  and  the  sorrows  that  they 
met? 
How  he  fought  without  a  fear, 
For  his  charming  little  dear,  — 

Aucassin  and  his  loving  Nicolette? 

in. 

For,  my  lords,  I  tell  you  true 

That  you  never  saw  or  knew, 
Man  or  woman  so  ugly  or  so  gray, 

Who  would  not  all  day  long, 

Sit  and  listen  to  the  song 
And  the  story  that  I  tell  you  here  to-day. 


Nicolette  and  Aucassin. 


Now  you  must  know,  my  lords  and 
my  ladies,  that  the  Count  Bougars  de 
Valence  chose  to  make  war  with  the 
Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire.  And  the 
war  was  so  cruel,  that  the  count  never 
let  one  day  go  by,  but  that  he  came 
thundering  at  the  walls  and  barriers 
of  the  town,  with  a  hundred  knights, 
and  with  ten  thousand  men-at-arms, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  who  burned 
all  the  houses,  and  stole  all  the  sheep, 
andkilled  allthepeople  that  they  could. 

Now  the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire 
was  very  old,  and  was  sadly  broken 
with  years.  He  had  used  his  time 
very  ill,  had  the  Count  de  Beaucaire. 
And  the  old  wretch  had  no  heir, 
either  son  or  daughter,  except  one 
boy,  whose  name  was 

AUCASSIN. 

Aucassin  was  gentle  and  handsome. 
He  was  tall  and  well  made.  His  legs 
were  good,  and  his  feet  were  good;  his 
body  was  good,  and  his  arms  were 
good.  His  hair  was  blonde,  a  little 
curly.  His  eyes  were  like  gray  fur,  for 
they  were  near  silver,  and  near  blue, 
and  they  laughed  when  you  looked  at 
them.  His  nose  was  high  and  well 
placed.  His  face  was  clear  and  win- 
ning. Yes,  and  he  had  every  thing 
charming,  and  nothing  bad,  about 
him.  But  this  young  man  was  so 
wholly  conquered  by  love  (who  con- 
quers everybody),  that  he  would  not 
occupy  himself  in  any  other  thing. 
He  would  not  be  a  knight :  he  would 
not  take  arms ;  he  would  not  go  to 
the  tourneys ;  he  would  not  do  any  of 
the  things  he  ought  to  do. 

His  father  was  very  much  troubled 
by  this,  and  he  said  to  him  one  morn- 
ing,— 

"My  son,  take  your  arms,  mount 
your  horse,  defend  your  country,  pro- 
tect your  people.     If  they  only   see 


you  in  the  midst  of  them,  this  will 
give  them  more  courage:  they  will 
fight  all  the  better  for  their  lives  and 
their  homes,  for  your  land  and  mine.', 

u  Father,"  said  Aucassin,  "  why  do 
you  say  this  to  me  ? 

"  May  God  never  hear  my  prayers, 
if  I  ever  mount  horse,  or  go  to  tour- 
ney or  to  battle,  before  you  have 
yourself  given  to  me  my  darling  Nic- 
olette, —  my  sweetheart  whom  I  love 
so  dearly." 
'  "My  son,"  said  the  father  to  him, 
"  this  cannot  be. 

"  Give  up  forever  your  dreams  of 
this  captive  girl,  whom  the  Saracens 
brought  from  some  strange  land,  and 
sold  to  the  viscount  here. 

"  He  trained  her ;  he  baptized  her ; 
she  is  his  god-child. 

"  Some  day  he  will  give  her  to 
some  brave  fellow  who  will  have  to 
gain  his  bread  by  his  sword. 

"  But  you,  my  son,  when  the  time 
comes  that  you  wish  to  take  a  wife, 
I  will  give  you  some  king's  daughter, 
or  at  least  the  daughter  of  a  count. 

"  There  is  not  in  all  France  a  man 
so  rich  that  you  may  not  marry  his 
daughter,  if  you  choose." 

So  said  the  old  man.  But  Aucas- 
sin replied,  — 

"Alas,  my  father!  there  is  not  in 
this  world  the  principality  which 
would  not  be  honored,  if  my  darling 
Nicolette,  my  sweetest,  went  to  live 
there. 

"  If  she  were  queen  of  France  or 
of  England,  if  she  were  empress  of 
Germany  or  of  Constantinople,  she 
could  not  be  more  courteous  or  more 
gracious ;  she  could  not  have  sweeter 
ways  or  greater  virtues." 

[Now  they  sing  it] 


All  the  night  and  all  the  day 
Aucassin  would  heg  and  pray,  • 
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"  Oh,  my  father!  give  my  Nicolette  to  me." 

Then  his  mother  came  to  say,  — 
"  What  is  it  that  my  foolish  boy  can  see  V  " 

"Nicolette  is  sweet  and  gay." 

"  But  Nicolette's  a  slave. 

If  a  wife  my  boy  would  have, 
Let  him  choose  a  lady  fair  of  high  degree." 

"Oh,  no!  my  mother,  no! 

For  I  love  my  darling  so! 

Her  face  is  always  bright, 

And  her  footstep's  always  bight; 

And  I  cannot  let  my  dainty  darling  go. 
No,  mother  dear,  she  rules  my  heart ; 
No,  mother  dear,  we  cannot  part." 


[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it.'] 

When  the  Count  Garin  de  Beau- 
caire  saw  that  he  could  not  drag.Nic- 
olette  out  from  the  heart  of  Aucas- 
sin, he  went  to  find  the  viscount, 
who  was  his  vassal;  and  he  said  to 
him,  — 

"  Sir  Viscount,  we  must  get  rid  of 
your  god- child  Nicolette. 

"  Cursed  be  the  country  where  she 

was  born !  for  she  is  the  reason  why 

I  am  losing  my  Aucassin,  who  ought 

to  be  a  knight,  and  who  refuses  to  do 

'  what  he  ought  to  do. 

"  If  I  can  catch  her,  I  will  burn 
her  at  the  stake,  and  I  will  burn  you 
too.". 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  viscount, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  hap- 
pened  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

"  I  bought  Nicolette  with  my 
money;  I  trained  her;  I  had  her 
baptized ;  and  she  is  my  god-child. 

"  I  wanted  to  marry  her  to  a  fine 
young  man  of  mine,  who  would  glad- 
ly have  earned  her  bread  for  her, 
which  is  more  than  your  son  Aucas- 
sin could  do. 

"But,  since  your  wish  and  your 
pleasure  are  what  they  are,  I  will 
send  this  god-child  of  mine  away  to 
such  a  land,  in  such  a  country,  that 
Aucassin  shall  never  set  his  eyes 
upon  her  again." 


"  See  that  you  do  so ! "  cried  t'le 
Count  Garin  to  the  viscount,  "or 
great  misfortunes  will  come  to  you." 

So  saying,  he  left  his  vassal. 

Now  the  viscount  had  a  noble 
palace,  of  high  walls,  surrounded  by 
a  thickly-planted  garden.  He  put 
Nicolette  into  one  of  the  rooms  of 
this  palace,  in  the  very  highest 
story. 

She  had  an  old  woman  for  her 
only  companion,  with  enough  bread 
and  meat  and  wine,  and  every  thing 
else  that  th^y  needed,  to  keep  them 
alive. 

Then  he  fastened  and  concealed 
the  door,  so  that  no  one  could  go  in ; 
and  he  left  no  other  opening  but  the 
window,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
opened  on  the  garden. 

[Noio  they  sing  it.] 

Nicolette  was  put  in  prison; 

And  a  vaulted  room, 
"Wonderfully  built  and  painted, 

Was  her  prison-home. 

The  pretty  maiden  came 

To  the  marble  window-frame: 

Her  hair  was  light, 

Her  eyes  were  bright, 
And  her  face  was  a  charming  face  to  see. 

No ;  never  had  a  knight  a  maid 
With  such  a  charming  face  to  see. 

She  looked  into  the  garden  close, 
And  there  she  saw  the  open  rose, 
Heard  the  thrushes  sing  and  twitter, 
And  she  sang  in  accent  bitter;  — 

"Oh!  why  am  I  a  captive  here? 
Why  locked  up  in  cruel  walls? 

Aucassin,  my  sweetheart  dear, 
Whom  my  heart  its  master  calls, 

I  have  been  your  sweetheart  for  th's  live- 
long year : 
That  is  why  I've  come 
To  this  vaulted  room ; 

But  by  God,  the  son  of  Mary,  no ! 

I  will  not  be  captured  so, 

If  only  1  can  break  away,  and  go." 

[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it] 
So  Nicolette    was   put   in    prison, 


Nicolette  and  Aucassin. 


as  you  have  just  heard;  and  soon  a 
cry  and  noise  ran  through  the  coun- 
try that  she  was  lost.  Some  said 
that  she.  had  run  away:  others  said 
that  the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire 
had  killed  her. 

All  in  despair  at  the  joy  which 
this  news  seemed  to  cause  to  some 
people,  Aucassin  went  to  find  the 
viscount  of  the  town. 

"Lord  Viscount,"  he  asked  him, 
"  what  have  you  done  with  Nicolette, 
my  sweetest  love,  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  which  I  love  best? 

"  You  have  stolen  her ! 

"Be  sure,  viscount,  that,  if  I  die 
of  this,  the  blame  shall  fall  on 
you. 

"For  surely  it  is  you  who  tear 
away  my  life  in  tearing  away  my 
darling  Nicolette ! " 

"Fair  sir,"  answered  the  vis- 
count, "do  let  this  Nicolette  alone, 
for  she  is  not  worthy  of  you.  She  is 
a  slave  whom  I  have  bought  with  my 
deniers  ;  and  she  must  serve  as  a  wife 
to  a  young  fellow  of  her  own  state, 
to  a  poor  man,  and  not  to  a  lord  like 
you,  who  ought  to  marry  none  but  a 
king's  daughter,  or  at  least  a  count's 
daughter. 

"What  should  you  be  doing  for 
yourself,  if  you  did  make  a  lady 
of  this  vile  creature,  and  marry 
her? 

"Then* would  you  be  very  happy 
indeed,  very  happy;  for  your  soul 
would  abide  forever  in  hell,  and 
never  should  you  enter  into  par- 
adise." 

"  Into  paradise  ?  "  repeated  Aucas- 
sin angrily.  "And  what  have  I  to 
do  there  ?  I  do  not  care  to  go  there  if 
it  be  not  with  Nicolette,  my  sweet- 
est darling  whom  I  love  so  much. 

"  Into  Paradise  ?  And  do  you 
know  who  those  are  that  go  there, 
—  you  who  think  it  is  a  place  where  I 


must  wish  to  go?  They  are  old 
priests,  old  cripples,  old  one-eyed 
men,  who  lie  day  and  night  before  the 
altars,  sickly,  miserable,  shivering, 
half  naked,  half  fed,  dead  already 
before  they  die.  These  are  they  who 
go  to  paradise ;  and  they  are  such 
pitiful  companions,  that  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  go  to  paradise  with  them. 

"  But  to  hell  would  I  gladly  go ; 
for  to  hell  go  the  good  clerks,  and  the 
fair  knights  slain  in  battle  and  in 
great  wars,  the  brave  sergeants-at- 
arms,  and  the  men  of  noble  lineage  ; 
and  with  all  these  would  I  gladly 
go." 

"  Stop  ! "  says  the  viscount.  "  All 
which  you  can  say,  and  nothing  at 
all,  are  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Never  shall  you  see  Nicolette  again. 

"What  you  and  I  may  get  for 
this  would  not  be  pleasant,  if  you 
still  will  be  complaining. 

"  We  all  might  be  burned  by 
your  father's  command,  —  Nicolette, 
you,  and  I  myself  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  Despair ! "  said  Aucassin  to  him- 
self. And  he  left  the  viscount,  who 
was  quite  as  much  disturbed  as  he. 

[Now  they  sing  it] 

Then  Aucassin  went  home; 

But  his  heart  was  wrung  with  fear 

By  the  parting  from  his  dainty  dear, 
His  dainty  dear  so  fair, 
Whom  he  sought  for  everywhere ; 

But  nowhere  could  he  find  her,  far  or  near. 

To  the  palace  he  has  come, 

And  he  climhs  up  every  stair: 
He  hides  him  in  his  room, 

And  weeps  in  his  despair. 

11  Oh,  my  Nicolette ! "  said  he, 
"So  dear  and  sweet  is  she! 

So  sweet  for  that,  so  sweet  for  this, 
So  sweet  to  speak,  so  sweet  to  kiss, 
So  sweet  to  come,  so  sweet  to  stay, 
So  sweet  to  sing,  so  sweet  to  play, 
So  sweet  when  there,  so  sweet  when 
here, 
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Oh,  my  darling!  Oh,  my  dear! 
"Where  are  you,  my  sweet,  while  I 
Sit  and  weep  so  near  to  die, 
Because  I  cannot  find  my  darling  dear?"1 

[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it.'] 

Now,  while  Aucassin  was  mourning 
thus  in  his  room,  always  grieving  for 
Nicolette  his  love,  the  Count  Bou- 
gars  de  Valence  was  keeping  up  his 
war  against  the  Count  Garin  de  Beau- 
caire. 

He  had  drawn  out  his  footmen  and 
his  horsemen  to  assault  the  castle; 
and  the  defendants  of  the  castle 
seized  their  arms  to  meet  him,  and 
ran  to  the  gates  and  walls  where  they 
thought  the  besiegers  would  attack. 
The  people  of  the  town  followed  the 
knights  and  the  sergeants :  they 
mounted  the  ramparts,  and  poured 
down  a  storm  of  quarrels  and  javelins. 

In  the  very  most  terrible  moment 
of  the  assault,  the  Count  Garin  de 
Beaucaire  came  into  the  room  where 
Aucassin  was  grieving  in  his  sorrow 
for  his  sweet  darling,  Nicolette. 

"  Oh,  my  boy  ! "  he  said,  "  what  are 
you  doing  here  while  your  castle  is 
besieged,  good  and  strong  though  it 
be  ?  Do  you  know,  that,  if  you  lose  it, 
you  are  disinherited  ?  Boy,  take  your 
arms,  mount  your  horse,  defend  your 
lands,  and  lead  your  men  to  battle.  As 
soon  as  they  see  you  in  the  midst  of 
them,  they  will  bravely  defend  their 
homes  and  their  lives,  your  lands  and 
mine.  You  are  tall  and  strong  ;  and 
you  ought  to  show  that  you  are." 

"  Father,"  replied  Aucassin,  "  what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  May  God  re- 
fuse me  all  that  I  may  ever  ask  him, 

1The  original  is  very  pretty,   and   can  be 
guessed  out,  even  by  tne  unlearned  reader :  — 
"  Nicolete  biax  esters, 
Biax  venir  et  biax  alers 
Biax  deduis  et  dous  parlers, 
Biax  borders  et  biax  jouers, 
Biax  baisiers,  biax  acolers." 
Biax  is  beata. 


if  I  consent  to  be  made  a  knight,  to 
mount  a  horse,  or  to  go  to  fight,  before 
you  have  given  me  Nicolette,  my  dar- 
ling sweetheart ! " 

"  Boy,"  replied  his  father,  "  this 
cannot  be.  I  had  rather  be  disinher- 
ited, and  lose  all  I  have,  than  that  you 
should  have  her  for  your  wife." 

On  this  the  Count  Garin  de  Beau- 
caire turned  away.  But  Aucassin 
called  him  back,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Come,  father,  I  beg  you !  I  have  one 
condition  to  propose  to  you." 

"What  is  that,  dear  boy?" 

"  It  is  this.  I  will  take  my  arms, 
I  will  mount  my  horse,  and  I  will  do 
my  duty  bravely,  on  condition,  that,  if 
God  bring  me  out  of  the  battle  un- 
hurt, you  will  let  me  see  my  darling 
sweetheart,  Nicolette,  and  embrace  her. 
There  shall  be  time  to  say  two  or 
three  words  to  her,  and  to  kiss  her 
once." 

"I  grant  it  willingly,"  said  the 
father ;  and  he  went  away. 


[Now  they  sing  if] 

Not  diamonds  bright,  or  heaps  of  gold, 
"Would  give  to  you  such  bliss 

As  blessed  this  boy  when  he  was  told 
The  way  to  earn  a  kiss. 

They  quickly  brought  him  arms  of  steel, 

His  helmet  and  his  crest ; 
Upon  his  head  the  helmet  laced ; 
And  then  a  double  hauberk  braced 

Across  his  breast. 

He  springs  upon  his  charger  white; 
And  when  he  glances  on  his  feet 
His  greaves  are  tight  and  silver  bright: 
His  darling  dear  he  thinks  upon; 
He  spurs  his  war-horse  fleet, 
And  rushes  straight  before  him  down 
To  the  fight. 


[Here  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it] 

Aucassin  was  armed,  then,  as  you 
have  heard. 

How  bright  his  shield,  as  it  hung 
from  his  neck !  how  well  his  helmet 
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fitted  his  head!  and  how  his  sword 
clanged,  hanging  upon  his  thigh  ! 

The  young  man  was  tall,  strong, 
handsome,  and  well  armed.  His  horse 
was  swift ;  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
castle-gate. 

Now,  do  not  go  and  think  that  he 
was  thinking  the  least  in  the  world 
of  capturing  oxen  or  cows  or  goats  ! 
No,  nor  of  giving  mortal  blows  to  the 
knights  or  the  other  soldiers  of  Count 
Bougars  de  Valence ! 

Oh,  no,  not  he  !  He  had  some- 
thing else  in  his  head  and  in  his 
heart ;  for  he  was  thinking  of  Nicolette, 
his  darling  sweetheart.  So  he  even 
forgot  to  hold  up  his  reins ;  and  his 
horse,  as  soon  as  he  once  felt  the  spurs, 
carried  him  in  full  melee  into  the 
very  middle  of  his  enemies. 

They  were  overjoyed  at  such  luck. 
They  surrounded  him,  and  seized  his 
lance  and  his  shield,  and,  as  they  led 
him  away  prisoner,  began  to  ask 
each  other  with  what  death  they 
would  make  him  die. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Aucassin  to  himself, 
"  these  are  my  mortal  enemies,  who 
are  leading  me  away  to  cut  off  my 
head.  But,  if  my  head  is  cut  off,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  speak  again 
to  Nicolette,  my  darling  sweetheart." 

Then  he  added,  "I  still  have  my 
good  sword.  I  am  mounted  on  a 
strong  horse.  If  he  does  not  save  me 
from  the  melee,  it  is  because  he  never 
loved  me,  and  then  may  God  never 
help  him!" 

So  he  grasped  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
side  again,  and  struck  to  right,  and 
struck  to  left,  and  cut  and  thrust. 
At  every  blow,  he  chopped  off  heads 
and  arms,  and  all  around  him  he  made 
the  place  bloody  and  empty,  as  a  boar 
does  when  he  is  assailed  by  dogs  in 
a  forest.  Ten  knights  were  thus 
maimed,  and  seven  others  were  wound- 


ed. Then  he  withdrew  at  once  from 
the  melee  with  his  horse  at  full  gallop, 
still  grasping  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

Now  the  Count  Bougars  de  Va- 
lence had  heard  they  had  captured  his 
enemy  Aucassin,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  hang  him.  He  came  up 
there  at  just  this  moment.  Aucassin 
recognized  him,  and  struck  him  a 
heavy  blow  with  his  sword  full  on  his 
helmet,  so  that  it  was  crushed  down 
upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  stunned 
upon  the  ground.  Then  the  young 
man  took  him  by  the  hand  to  help 
him  up,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  stand, 
took  him  by  the  nose-piece  of  his 
helmet,  and  led  him,  without  more 
ado,  to  his  father,  the  Count  Garin  de 
Beaucaire,  to  whom  he  said,  — 

"  Father,  here  is  your  enemy,  who 
has  fought  so  long  against  you,  and 
done  you  so  much  mischief.  This 
war  which  he  has  made  against  you 
has  lasted  now  for  twenty  years,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  it  to  a 
good  end.  But  I  hope  it  is  finished 
to-day." 

"Dear  son,"  replied  the  old  count, 
"  such  feats  of  youth  as  this  are 
worth  much  more  than  your  foolish 
loves." 

"  Father,"  replied  Aucassin,  "  do 
not  begin  to  preach  to  me,  I  beg  you. 
Think,  rather,  of  keeping  the  promise 
which  you  gave  to  me." 

"  What  promise,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

u  What !  have  you  already  for- 
gotten it,  my  father?  By  my  head! 
forget  it  who  will,  I  shall  remember 
it.  What!  my  father,  do  t  you  not 
remember,  that  when  I  consented  to 
arm  myself,  and  go  and  fight  this 
count's  people,  it  was  on  condition, 
that,  if  God  should  bring  me  out  of 
the  battle  unhurt,  you  would  let  me 
see  my  darling  sweetheart,  Nicolette, 
and  say  two  or  three  words  to  her,  and 
kiss    her   once?     As    you    promised 
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tins,  my  father,  so  you  must  per- 
form." 

"  I  hear,"  replied  the  count ;  "  but 
I  do  not  understand.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  I  ever  promised  any  thing  so 
foolish.  Why,  if  your  Nicolette  was 
here,  I  should  burn  her  without  pity, 
and  you  yourself  might  expect  the 
same  fate." 

"Is  that  all,  my  father?"  said 
Aucassin. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  count. 

"  Certes"  replied  the  boy,  " I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  a  man  of  your  age 
such  a  liar ! " 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  Count 
de  Valence,  and  said  to  him,  "  Count 
de  Valence,  are  you  not  my  prison- 
er?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  then,  I  beg 

you." 

"Gladly,"  replied  the  count;  and 
he  placed  his  hand  in  Aucassin's. 

Aucassin  replied,  "  Count  de  Va- 
lence, pledge  me  your  faith,  that  when- 
ever you  have  the  wish  or  the  power 
to  shame  my  father,  or  to  hurt  him, 
in  his  person  or  in  his  goods,  you  will 
do  so." 

" Pardieu,  sir!  do  not  mock  me, 
but  name  my  ransom.  Ask  for  gold 
or  silver,  horses  or  palfreys,  dogs  or 
birds,  and  I  will  try  to  give  you 
what  you  ask.  This  is  another 
thing." 

'•'What!"  cried  Aucassin,  "do  you 
not  own  yourself  my  prisoner?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  cried  the  Count  de 
Bougars. 

u  Well,  if  you  will  not  take  the 
oath  I  demand,  your  head  shall  fly 
off." 

"  Enough !  I  take  the  oath  you 
exact,"  said  the  count  quickly. 

Then  Aucassin  ordered  a  horse  for 
him,  mounted  another,  and  led  him 
to  a  place  of  safety. 


[Now  they  sing  it.] 

Now  when  the  Count  Garin 
Finds  out  that  Aucassin 
His  darling  sweet 
Will  not  forget, 
His  darling  of  the  charming  face, 
He  claps  him  in  a  diingeon, 
.    In  a  cellar  underground, 
All  wailed  in  with  heavy  stones, 
Built  double  thick  around ; 
And  my  wretched  Aucassin 
So  sad  as  now  had  never  been. 

M  Oh,  my  darling  Nicolette! " 
In  his  misery  said  he, 
"My  darling  dear  of  charming  face, 
My  darling  fleur  d£  lis, 
My  darling  sweeter  than  the  grape, 
My  darling,  list  to  me, 
Imprisoned  in  this  horrid  place. 

"The  other  day" a  pilgrim  gray 
From  Limousin  had  made  his  way, 
And  on  the  straw  the  poor  man  lay, 
So  sick  was  he,  and  near  to  die. 

But  Xicolette  passed  by  his  door. 
The  pilgrim  heard  my  darling's  feet 

Pit-pat  across  the  floor; 
He  saw  my  darling's  little  cloak 

Her  cape  so  white,  her  ermine  bright; 
And  though  no  word  she  spoke, 
Yet,  when  he  saw  my  darling  sweet, 
The  poor  old  pilgrim  raised  his  head, 
And,  cured  by  her,  he  left  his  bed, 
And  took  his  staff,  and  took  his  way. 
And  found  his  home  once  more. 

"Oh,  darling  dear!  oh,  fleur  de  lis  ! 
So  sweet  to  come,  so  sweet  to  stay, 
So  sweet  to  sing,  so  sweet  to  play, 
So  sweet  for  that,  so  sweet  for  this, 
So  s^veet  to  speak,  so  sweet  to  kiss, 
"WTio  is  there  who  my  love  can  see, 
And  hate  a  girl  so  sweet  as  she? 
For  you,  dear  child,  your  love  is  bound 
In  this  dungeon  underground: 
Here  they  will  see  me  die  alone 
For  you,  raj  fleur  de  lis  I  " 


[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it] 

Aucassin  was  thrown  into  prison, 
•as  you  have  just  heard.  And  Nico- 
lette, on  her  part,  was  still  in  the 
vaulted  room,  imprisoned  also. 

It  was  in  the  summer-time  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  days  are  so 
warm,  and  so  long,  and  so  full  of  light, 
and  the  nights  so  sweet  and  so  se- 
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rene.  Nicolette  lay  in  her  bed,  and 
saw  the  moon  shine  clear  through 
the  window,  and  heard  the  nightin- 
gale sing  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  She  remembered  Aucassin, 
the  friend  she  loved  so  well,  and  she 
began  to  sigh  tenderly.  Then  she 
thought  Upon  the  deadly  hatred  of 
the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire,  and 
she  knew  that  she  was  lost  if  she  re- 
mained in  this  room,  and  that  her 
dear  Aucassin  would  be  lost  also  if 
he  remained  in  his  dungeon. 

Then-  she  looked  at  the  old  woman 
who  was  set  to  guard  her,  and  she 
saw  that  she  was  asleep.  Nicolette 
rose  quickly,  threw  a  fine  silk  mantle 
which  she  had.  saved  over  her  shoul- 
ders, took  the  sheets  and  coverlet  of 
her  bed,  made  of  them  as  long  a  rope 
as  she  could,  and  tied  it  to  the  window- 
post.  When  she  had  done  this,  she 
seized  it  with  both  hands,  one  above, 
and  one  below,  and  slid  down  upon 
the  turf,  which  was  covered  with 
dew. 

Thus  she  descended  into  the  garden. 

Xicolette's  hair  was  blonde,  fine,  and 
curly ;  her  eyes  were  soft  and  laugh- 
ing; her  complexion  was  fair  and 
fresh ;  her  nose  high  and  well  placed ; 
her  lips  were  redder  than  cherries 
and  roses  in  summer-time,  and  her 
teeth  white  and  small.  You  could 
span  her  little  waist  with  your  two 
hands ;  and  the  daisies  which  she 
broke  when  she  stepped  upon  them, 
as  they  fell  back  upon  her  ankles 
seemed  black  against  her  feet,  so  fair 
was  this  girl. 

She  went  to  the  garden-gate  and 
opened  it;  she  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Beaucaire  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  strayed  here,  and 
strayed  there,  till  she  found  the 
tower  in  which  was  her  sweetheart, 
Aucassin.  Now,  this  tower  had  loop- 
holes in  it  on  each  side. 


Nicolette  crept  in  behind  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  wrapped  herself  in  her 
mantle,  and  thrust  her  blonde  head 
into  one  of  the  crevices,  so  that  she 
could  hear  the  voice  of  her  dear  Au- 
cassin, who  was  weeping  within 
bitterly,  in  great  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  darling  sweetheart,  who  was 
absent  from  his  eyes.  And,  when 
Nicolette  had  heard  him,  she  re- 
solved to  speak  to  him,  in  turn. 

[Now  they  sing  it] 

Nicolette,  of  lovely  face, 
Eested  in  this  darksome  place, 

Against  a  pillar,  -where 
The  heavy  wall  her  lover  kept: 
She  heard  her  darling  as  he  wept 

In  his  despair. 

Then  in  turn,  to  him  she  cried, 
"  Aucassin,  of  noble  race, 
Freeman  horn,  and  proud  of  place, 

"Why  should  you  complain  and  grieve, 

Because  you  must  your  sweetheart  leave  ? 
Your  father  fain  -would  burn  me, 
And  all  your  kinsmen  spurn  me. 

From  you,  my  darling  love,  I  flee: 

I  shall  go  and  cross  the  sea, 

In  other  lands  than  this  to  be." 

Then  she  cut  off  her  golden  hair, 
And  threw  it  to  her  lover  there. 

Each  heavy  lock,  each  pretty  curl, 
Aucassin  in  rapture  prest, 
And  hid  them  on  his  panting  breast, 
While  he  wept  in  his  despair 
For  his  darling  girl. 

[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it.] 

Now,  when  Aucassin  heard  Nico- 
lette say  that  she  was  going  to  another 
country,  he  was  very  much  distressed. 

a  My  darling  sweetheart,"  he  said, 
"you  shall  never  go;  for  that  would 
be  to  give  me  my  death-blow,  and  the 
most  cruel  death-blow  of  all.  The 
first  man  that  saw  you  would  take 
you  for  his  own ;  and,  when  I  heard 
that,  I  should  plunge  my  knife  into 
my  heart.  No,  I  would  not  do  that ! 
I,  would  run  with  all  my  might 
against  a  wall  or  a  rock,  and  I  would 
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throw  myself  head  first  upon  it,  with 
such  a  plunge,  that  my  eyes  should 
spring  out,  and  I  would  brain  myself. 
I  would  rather  by  a  hundred  times 
die  such  a  death,  than  know  that  you 
belonged  to  any  other  man  !  " 

"  Aucassin,"  replied  Nicolette,  "  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  love  me  as 
much  as  you  say;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  love  you  more  than  you 
love  me." 

"  Never ! "  replied  Aucassin.  "  Oh, 
my  darling  sweetheart!  you  cannot 
love  me  more  than  I  love  you.  No 
woman  can  love  man  as  man  loves 
woman ;  for  woman's  love  is  in  her 
eye,  it  is  in  the  tip  of  her  toe,  and 
the  end  of  her  finger :  but  man's 
love  is  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  so  firmly  does  it  grow  there,  that 
it  can  never  be  uprooted." 

So  did  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 
talk  together  when  the  watchmen  of 
the  town  came  up  by  the  next  street, 
with  their  swords  hidden  under  their 
cloaks. 

Now,  the  Count  Garin  had  bidden 
these  people  kill  Nicolette  if  they 
could  take  her  ;  and  just  as  they  were 
coming  up  where  they  would  see 
her,  and  run  to  seize  her,  the  look- 
out on  the  tower  saw  them. 

"What  a  pity,"  cried  he,  "to  kill 
so  pretty  a  girl  as  this  !  It  would  be 
a  mercy  to  warn  her  before  these 
wretches  see  her.  For,  as  soon  as 
they  kill  her,  my  boy  Aucassin  will 
die ;    and  that  would  be  a  pity  cer- 

tfiS  /" 


[Now  they  sing  it.] 

Now,  I  tell  you  that  this  lookout 
Was  as  courteous  as  hrave, 
And  so  this  song  the  man  began,    ' 
Poor  Nicolette  to  save,— 
"  Oh,  my  pretty  girl!"  said  he, 
11  Whose  heart  can  heat  sp  true  and  free, 
Whose  eyes  are  bright,  whose  form  is  light, 
And  whose  faco  is  so  sweet  to  see, 
2 


I  know  you're  watching  there 
For  your  lover  underground : 
He  weeps  for  you  in  his  despair, 
Bolted,  barred,  and  bound. 
Now,  maiden,  list  to  me: 
Of  the  night-watch  beware, 
For  they  are  passing  by, 
A  hidden  sword  on  every  thigh; 
Hide  yourself  as  they  pass  by; 
Maiden,  beware." 

[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  if] 

"Ah!"  replied  Nicolette  to  the 
lookout,  "  may  God  grant  eternal  re- 
pose to  the  souls  of  your  father  and 
of  your  mother  for  this  kindly  warn- 
ing you  have  given  to  me !  I  will  take 
care  of  the  rascals,  whoever  they  may 
be  ;  and  in  this  the  good  God  will 
help  me." 

So  saying,  she  wrapped  herself  in 
her  mantle  as  closely  as  she  could, 
and  hid  herself  silently  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pillar.  So  she  waited  till  the 
watchmen  had  passed  by ;  and,  when 
she  thought  them  far  enough  gone, 
she  took  leave  of  Aucassin,  and  went 
her  way. 

So  she  came  to  the  castle  walls. 
Now  these  were  broken  in  many  of 
the  joints ;  and  the  active  girl  was 
able  to  let  herself  down,  with  the 
help  of  her  hands,  as  a  little  four- 
footed  kid  would  have  done.  But, 
when  she  was  half-way  down,  she 
looked  into  the  ditch,  and  she  was 
frightened  to  see  how  sheer  and  steep 
it  was. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Maker  God ! "  she 
whispered,  "  if  I  let  myself  fall,  I 
shall  break  my  neck ;  if  I  stay 
where  I  am,  they  will  seize  me,  and 
burn  me :  well,  one  death  with 
another,  I  had  rather  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed  than  serve  as  a  sight  for 
all  the  people  to-morrow." 

So  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  let  herself  slide  down  the  face  of 
the  wall  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ditch.     Then  she  looked  at  her  pretty 
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feet  and  her  pvettj'  hands,  which  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
wounded  before.  They  were  all 
scratched  and  torn ;  and  the  blood 
flowed  from  them  in  a  dozen  places. 
But  Nicolette  felt  no  pain,  because 
she  was  still  so  much  afraid  ;  for  she 
had  only  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  ditch,  and  now  she  must  get  out 
again. 

The  bold  girl  tried  here,  and  she 
tried  there  ;  for  she  knew  that  it  was 
a  bad  place  to  stay  in ;  and  at  last 
she  found  one  of  the  pointed  stakes, 
which  the  defenders  of  the  castle  had 
thrown  down  on  the  besiegers  when 
they  were  attacked.  This  she  took, 
and  with  its  aid  she  clambered  up  the 
reverse  of  the  ditch,  step  after  step. 
And  soon  she  was  at  the  top,  though 
not  without  great  pains. 

The  woods  were  two  arbalist  shots 
away  from  her,  —  woods  which 
stretched  thirty  leagues  this  way, 
and  thirty  leagues  that  way,  all 
haunted  by  wild  beasts  and  venom- 
ous serpents.  Poor  Nicolette  was 
frightened  to  death  when  she  thought 
of  them,  because  she  did  not  want  to 
be  eaten  alive  ;  but  still  she  pressed 
on,  because  she  had  no  more  wish  to 
be  burned  alive. 

[Now  they  sing  it.] 
Nicolette,  of  lovely  face, 

Clambered  from  the  ditch  so  deep, 
And  then  began  to  wail  and  weep, 
And  to  Jesus  Christ  to  cry  :  — 
11  Father,  king  of  majesty, 
I  do  not  know 
Where  I  shall  go ; 
For  if,  in  flight,  I  should 
Lose  me  in  the  wood, 


The  boars  and  lions  grim 
Would  tear  me  limb  from  limb : 
But  if  men  find  mc  anywhere, 

And  to  the  town  I  am  returned, 
They'll  light  a  fire  in  the  square, 
And  to  the  stake  will  tie  me  there, 
And  my  body  will  be  burned. 

No,  my  God,  no ! 
Hear  me  as  I  cry ; 

It  shall  not  be  so ; 
Better  far  that  I 

By  the  wolves  be  hunted  down, 

Than  go  captive  to  the  town 
So  to  die ! 

I  will  not  go." 
[Now  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it.] 
Nicolette  grieved,  as  you  have 
heard,  and  then  commended  herself 
to  God,  and  plunged  into  the  woods, 
but  did  not  dare  go  too  far  in,  for  fear 
of  beasts  and  snakes. 

She  walked  along  for  some  time  by 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  frightened  to 
death,  starting  at  the  slightest  sound, 
and  then  going  forward  again  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  walked  this 
way  and  that,  till  she  was  so  tired 
that  she  could  walk  no  longer,  and 
she  lay  down  on  a  smooth  bed  of 
grass,  and  went  to  sleep  ;  and  there 
she  slept  till  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  some  shep- 
herds passed  by,  on  their  way  towards 
the  town,  as  they  were  driving  their 
sheep  and  herds  to  feed  between  the 
woods  and  the  river.  Now,  there  was 
a  fresh  mountain  near  the  place  where 
Nicolette  was  lying ;  and  it  happened 
that  the  shepherds  came  to  the  foun- 
tain, and  spread  a  cloak  on  the  grass, 
and  put  their  bread  upon  it,  and  sat 
down  there  for  their  simple  breakfast. 
While  they  were  eating  it,  Nicolette 
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was  wakened  by  their  talk,  and  by  the 
song  of  the  birds  who  were  twittering 
in  the  branches. 

She  went  to  the  shepherds,  and  spoke 
to  the  youngest  of  them,  and  said,  — 

"Pretty  boy,  may  our  Lady  Mary 
take  care  of  you ! " 

"  May  God  bless  you ! "  replied  this 
young  shepherd,  whose  speech  came 
easier  to  him  than  the  others. 

"Pretty  boy,"  said  Nicolette,  "do 
you  know  Aucassin,  the  son  of  Count 
Garin  of  Beaucaire  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  we  know  him." 

"  As  you  would  have  God  bless  you, 
pretty  boy,  tell  him  that  there  is  a 
strange  wild  beast  in  this  wood;  and 
that  he  ought  to  come  out  to  hunt  for 
her;  and  that,  if  he  takes  her,  he 
would  not  give  one  of  her  limbs,  — 
no,  not  for  a  hundred  marks  of  gold, 
nor  for  five  hundred  marks,  nor  for 
all  the  gold  that  can  be  told." 

As  she  said  this,  the  shepherds  were 
looking  at  Nicolette,  and  were  wonder- 
ing at  her  beauty. 

"You  speak  false  in  saying  this," 
said  the  shepherd  who  had  his  tongue 
more  at  command  than  the  others  had; 
"  for  there  is  not  in  all  this  forest  a 
single  lion,  or  boar,  or  stag,  or  any 
other  brute,  so  rare,  that  one  of  his 
limbs  should  be  worth  more  than  two 
deniers,  or  three  at  most.  And  you 
talk  of  such  sums  of  money,  that  no 
one  will  believe  a  word  you  say.  You 
are  a  fairy,  and  no  human  creature. 
We  do  not  want  your  company  ;  and 
so  go  your  way." 

"  Ah,  pretty  boy  ! "  said  Nicolette 
again,  "do  what  I  bid  you  in  the 
name  of  God ;  for  the  creature  of 
which  I  speak  to  you  has  such  power, 
that  she  can  cure  Aucassin  of  this 
trouble  in  which  he  is  now.  I  have 
five  sous  in  my  purse,  take  them,  and 
say  to  him,  that,  for  three  days,  he  must 
come  to  hunt  for  this  creature  in  this 


forest ;  that,  if  he  do  not  find  her  in 
three  days  at  most,  he  will  never  be 
cured  from  his  pain." 

"  By  my  faith  ! "  said  the  young 
shepherd,  "  we  will  take  your  money. 
If  Aucassin  passes  this  way,  we  will 
tell  him  what  you  say;  but  we  will 
not  go  to  find  him." 

"  God   bless  you  ! "  said  Nicolette. 
And  so  she  bade  the  shepherds  good 
by  courteously. 

[Now  they  sing  it] 

Nicolette  of  lovely  face 

Bade  the  shepherd  boys  good-day, 
And  through  the  forest  took  her  way, 

Till  she  came  to  a  crossing-place, 
Where  seven  roads  met  in  the  wood: 
There,  all  alone,  she  thought  it  good 

Her  lover's  love  to  try. 

She  gathers  store  of  fleurs-de-lis 

And  thyme  and  brake, 

And  many  leaves, 

Her  hut  to  make ; 

And  from  all  these  she  weaves 
The  prettiest  hut  your  eyes  did  ever  see, 

And  then,  by  every  saint  above, 
The  pretty  builder  swore, 

That,  if  her  darling  dear 

Should  never  enter  here, 
She  would  not  be  his  darling  more, 

Nor  should  he  be  her  love. 

[Now  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  it] 
Nicolette  having  thus  made  her 
little  hut,  and  thatched  it  thickly  on 
the  inside  and  on  the  outside  with 
fresh  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers,  hid 
herself  under  a  bush  to  see  what 
Aucassin  would  do. 

Now  the  rumor  ran  through  all  the 
country  that  Nicolette  was  lost.  Some 
said  that  she  had  escaped,  and  others 
said  that  the  Count  Garin  had  killed 
her. 

If  everybody  else  had  been  sure  of 
this,  Aucassin  would  not  have  been. 
But  of  this  he  gave  no  sign.  And 
his  father,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of 
Nicolette,  ordered  that  he  should  be 
released  from  prison,  and  bade  all 
the  knights  and  damsels  of  the  coun- 
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try  give  fetes  for  him,  which  might 
distract  him. 

The  day  when  Nicolette  disap- 
peared, when  the  court  of  the  count 
was  crowded  with  knights  and  ladies, 
Aucassin  was  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
all  dejected,  and  out  of  his  senses 
with  sorrow,  and  only  thinking  of  her 
he  loved. 

A  knight  who  saw  how  melancholy 
he  was  came  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  Aucassin,  I  have  been  sick  of  the 
same  disease  as  you  so  that  I  know 
how  to  give  you  good  advice,  if  you 
will  only  hear  me." 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  said  Aucassin ; 
"  for  indeed  I  am  greatly  in  need  of 
good  advice  and  cure." 

Then  the  knight  said,  "Mount 
your  horse,  and  go  into  the  woods 
yonder.  The  sight  of  the  plains,  the 
sweet  odor  of  the  plants,  and  the 
songs  of  the  little  birds,  will  all  com- 
fort you,  believe  me." 

"  Thank  you,  indeed,  sir  ! "  said 
Aucassin.     "  I  will  gladly  do  so." 

So  he  went  out  from  the  hall  at 
once,  and  went  down  the  steps,  hur- 
ried to  the  stable,  and  put  saddle  and 
bridle  on  one  of  his  horses,  which  was 
waiting  there.  He  put  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  sprang  upon  the  noble 
beast,  and  rode  out  from  the  castle 
walls.  Once  outside,  he  remembered 
the  advice  which  the  knight  had 
given  to  him,  and  went  straight  to 
the  woods.  Here  he  soon  met  the 
shepherds  seated  on  the  grass  around 
the  spring,  eating  their  bread  with 
great  joy  ;  for  it  was  now  noon. 

[Now  they  sing  it,] 

All  the  shepherd-boys  had  met, — 

Esmeret  and  Martinet, 

Johannot  and  Fruclinet, 

Aubuget  and  Robecon. 
By  the  spring  they  sat;  and  one 
With  the  sweetest  voice  began, 
11  God  bless  Master  Aucassin, 


And  the  girl  so  fair  and  bright, 
With  teeth  so  white,  and  eyes  so  gray, 
Who  to  us  this  blessed  day 
The  money  brought, 
With  wiiich  we  bought 
Cakes  to  eat,  and  pipes  to  play, 
Flutes  and  horns  and  whittles  good, 
And  heavy  mauls  to  cleave  the  wood. 
May  God  cure  him ! 
May  God  cure  her! 
This  is  what  I  say." 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  say  it,  and  talk  it.] 

When  Aucassin  heard  the  shepherds 
singing  this',  he  thought  in  a  moment 
that  his  sweetheart  Nicolette,  his 
well-beloved,  had  passed  that  way. 
To  make  sure  of  this,  he  hastened  to 
them. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  fine  boys !  "  he 
cried. 

"  God  care  for  you ! "  replied  he 
whose  speech  came  easiest  to  him. 

"My  good  boys,"  said  Aucassin, 
"  sing  me  the  song  again,  which  you 
were  singing  just  now." 

"  No,  my  fine  lord,  we  will  not  sing 
it  again ;  and  cursed  be  he  who  shall 
sing  it  to  you  !  " 

"  My  fine  fellows,  do  you  not  know 
me?" 

"  We  know  you  very  well,  sir :  we 
know  that  you  are  Aucassin,  our  young 
gentleman.  But  we  are  not  your 
men:  we  are  the  count's  men." 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  what  I  ask  you." 

"Why  should  I  sing  for  you,  if  I 
do  not  choose  to  sing  ?  It  is  very  true 
that  the  Count  of  Garin  is  the  richest 
man  in  all  this  country;  but  if  he 
found  one  of  my  oxen,  or  cows,  or 
sheep,  in  his  grazing-lands,  or  in  his 
grain,  he  would  make  their  eyes  fly 
out.  Why  should  I  sing  for  you,  then, 
if  I  choose  to  hold  my  tongue  ?  " 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  boys  !  " 
said  Aucassin  again.  "  See,  here  are 
ten  sols  which  I  have  found  in  my 
pocket.  Take  them,  and  sing  to  me 
again  the  song  I  heard  you  sing  just 
now." 
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"Sir,"  said  the  shepherd,  "I  will 
take  your  money ;  but  I  will  not  sing 
to  you,  because  I  have  sworn  that  I 
will  not.  I  will  do  what  I  can ;  and 
I  will  tell  it  to  you,  if  you  please." 

"Pardieu  /  "  cried  Aucassin,  "  I  had 
rather  hear  your  story  than  hear  noth- 
ing." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  shepherd  again, 
"we  were  sitting  here  by  the  spring, 
just  as  we  are  now.  It  was  between 
th ;  first  hour  and  the  third  hour.  We 
were  eating  our  bread  here,  when 
there  came  up  a  girl,  who  was  the 
most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world, 
so  that  we  thought  she  was  a  fairy ; 
for  the  whole  wood  was  lighted  up  by 
her. 

"  She  gave  us  so  much  of  her  money, 
that  we  promised  her,  that,  if  you 
passed  by  here,  we  would  tell  you  that 
you  must  go  and  hunt  in  the  forest  j 
and  that  there  was  such  a  creature, 
that,  if  you  caught  her,  you  would  not 
sell  one  of  her  joints,  —  no,  not  for  five 
hundred  marks  of  silver,  —  and  also 
that  you  would  be  cured  of  your  dis- 
ease. She  also  said,  that,  if  you  did 
not  catch  this  creature  before  three 
days  had  passed,  you  would  never  see 
her.  Go  to  the  hunt,  then,  if  you 
please,  or  do  not  go  to  the  hunt,  if  you 
do  not  please :  as  to  that,  I  have 
nothing  to  do.    I  have  told  my  mes- 


"  You  have  said  quite  enough,  my 
boys,"  replied  Aucassin.  "  God  grant 
that  I  may  meet  her ! " 

[Now  they  sing  it] 
Aucassin  most  gladly  heard 
Every  sweet  and  loving  word 
Of  his  darling  of  the  charming  face : 
In  his  heart  they  pierced  him  so, 
That  he  left  the  shepherds  good, 
And  plunged  into  the  deepest  wood, 
Where'er  his  horse  might  choose  to  go. 

"  O  Nicolette,  my  sweet! " 
He  sighed  as  sadly  as  hefore, 

"It  is  you  I  hope  to  meet: 
I  do  not  hunt  nor  deer  or  boar. 


In  this  forest  black 

It  is  you  I  track, 
That  I  this  blessed  day 

Your  pretty  smile  may  greet, 
May  see  your  pretty  eyes  of  gray ; 

See  you,  my  darling  sweet! 
For  oh !  the  Almighty  I  implore 
That  I  may  see  your  face  once  more 

My  dear!" 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it] 

Aucassin  wandered  here  and  there 
in  the  forest,  just  as  his  horse  might 
carry  him.  Do  not  think  that  the 
brambles  and  briers  spared  him.  I 
can  tell  you  that  they  tore  his  clothes 
so  that  he  had  hardly  a  rag  left  upon 
him.  And  the  blood  ran  down  his 
arms,  his  sides,  and  his  legs,  in  thirty 
or  forty  different  places  ;  so  that  you 
might  have  tracked  him  in  the  wood 
by  the  red  drops  which  he  left  on  the 
grass  wherever  he  went.  But  Au- 
cassin was  all  the  time  thinking  of 
his  darling  sweetheart  Nicolette,  so 
that  he  did  not  once  feel  any  pain. 

So  he  travelled  through  the  forest 
all  day  long,  without  gaining  any 
news  of  his  beautiful  sweetheart ;  and, 
when  he  saw  the  night  coming  on,  he 
began  to  weep  bitterly. 

As  he  was  riding  along  through  an 
old  path,  where  the  bushes  had  grown 
up  thick  and  high,  he  saw  before  him, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  man 
whom  I  will  describe  to  you. 

He  was  large,  and  marvellously 
ugly.  His  face  was  blacker  than 
broiled  meat,  and  it  was  so  large,  that 
there  was  a  palm-breadth  between  his 
two  eyes.  His  cheeks  were  enormous ; 
and  so  were  his  nostrils  and  his  nose, 
which  was  flat ;  his  lips  were  big,  and 
redder  than  coals ;  and  he  had  fright- 
ful great  yellow  teeth.  He  had  on 
sandals  of  leather,  and  greaves  of 
leather,  which  were  tied  with  thongs 
up  to  his  knees.  He  was  covered 
with  a  great  double  cloak,  and  was 
resting  on  a  heavy  club. 
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Aucassin  was  frightened,  and  said 
to  him,  "Good  brother,  may  God 
help  you ! " 

"  God  bless  you ! "  replied  the  other. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  said 
Aucassin. 

"  What  affair  is  that  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I  only  ask  with  good  will." 

"Well,  why  are  you  mourning 
and  weeping  so?  If  I  were  as  rich 
a  man  as  you  are,  I  am  sure  nothing 
in  the  world  would  make  me  weep." 

"  How  do  you  know  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  you  are  Aucassin,  the 
son  of  the  count;  and,  if  you  will 
tell  me  why  you  weep,  I  will  tell,  you 
why  I  am  here." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you.  I 
came  out  to  hunt  this  morning.  I 
had  a  white  harrier,  the  prettiest 
dog  in  the  whole  world;  and  I  have 
lost  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  weeping." 

"What!  For  a  miserable  dog  will 
you  use  the  tears  in  your  eyes,  or  the 
heart  in  your  breast?  You  are  a 
poor  creature  to  be  weeping  so  —  and 
you  the  richest  man  in  the  country ! 
If  your  father  wanted  fifteen  or 
twenty  white  harriers,  he  could  have 
them  in  a  minute.  Now  I  am  in 
sorrow  for  something  real." 

"What  is  that?" 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you,  sir.  I 
was  hired  by  a  rich  farmer  here  to 
drive  his  cart,  which  was  drawn  by 
four  oxen.  It  is  three  days  since  I 
lost  the  red  ox,  who  was  the  finest  of 
the  four.  I  went  here,  and  I  went 
there ;  I  left  my  wagon,  and  sought 
everywhere  for  the  beast,  but  I  could 
not  find  him.  It  is  three  days  since 
*I  ate  any  thing  or  drank  any  thing ; 
and  here  I  stray  about,  for  I  do  not 
dare  go  into  the  town.  They  would 
put  me  in  prison ;  for  I  have  nothing 
to  pay  with.  All  my  wealth  is  what 
you  see    upon    my  body.     I  have  a 


mother.  She,  poor  woman,  was  not 
richer  than  I.  All  she  had  was  an 
old  petticoat  to  cover  her  poor  old 
body;  and  they  pulled  that  off  her 
back,  and  now  she  is  lying  in  the 
straw.  That  troubles  me  more  than 
my  condition.  For  money  comes  and 
goes.  If  I  lose  to-day,  I  will  gain 
to-morrow ;  and,  when  I  can  pay  for 
the  ox,  I  will.  I  will  never  shed  a 
tear  for  such  a  trifle  as  that.  And 
here  are  you  crying  for  a  lost  dog! 
You  are  a  poor  creature  ! " 

"  Certes,  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
a  good  comforter,"  said  Aucassin. 
"  May  God  bless  you !  Tell  me,  how 
much  was  the  red  ox  worth  ?  " 

"They  charge  me  twenty  sols  for 
him,  sir ;  nor  can  I  beat  them  down  a 
doit." 

"Here  are  twenty  sols  which  I 
have  in  my  purse  :  take  them,  and  pay 
for  your  ox." 

"  Thank  you,  indeed,  sir  ! "  said  the 
man,  "and  may  God  send  you  that 
you  are  looking  for ! "  So  saying,  he 
took  leave;  and  Aucassin  went  on 
upon  his  way. 

The  night  was  fine  and  clear. 
Aucassin  rode  and  rode  for  a  long 
time ;  and  after  he  had  passed  from, 
one  road  to  another,  and  from  one 
path  to  another,  he  came  at  last  to 
Nicolette's  little  lodge. 

Inside  and  outside,  before  and 
behind,  it  had  flowers  marvellous 
sweet  and  lovely  to  the  eye.  A  ray 
of  moonlight  lighted  it  up,  so  that 
Aucassin  saw  the  pretty  lodge,  and 
stopped  in  a  minute. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  nobody  but  my 
darling  Nicolette  made  this  bower; 
and  she  has  made  it  with  her  own 
pretty  hands.  For  her  sake,  and  in 
memory  of  her,  I  will  dismount  now ; 
and  I  will  spend  the  night  here." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  foot  from  the 
stirrup,  that  he  might  dismount.    But 
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alas  !  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
Nicolette,  and  was  taking  no  care  of 
himself.  Besides,  his  horse  was  large, 
and  was  high ;  and  so  it  happened 
that  he  fell  upon  a  stone,  and  fell  so 
hard,  that  he  put  his  shoulder  out  of 
joint. 

All  wounded  as  he  was,  still  he  was 
able  to  fasten  the  horse  to  a  tree  with 
his  other  arm.  Then  he  went  back 
to  the  lodge,  and  entered  it,  and  lay 
upon  his  back,  and  looked  up  at  the 
blue  sky  and  the  golden  stars  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof  of  his  fragrant  re- 
treat. As  he  lay  and  looked,  he  saw 
one  star  brighter  than  all  the  others. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  began  to  sing. 

[Now  they  sing  it.] 

Star  of  light  which  I  behold 
With  the  Queen  of  Light, 
Nicolette  of  locks  of  gold 
Is  with  thee  to-night. 

Oh!  if  I  weue  there  in  bliss 
In  thy  still  home  above, 
How  gladly  would  I  pet  and  kiss 
My  sweetest  love ! 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it,] 

When  Nicolette  heard  Aucassin, 
she  ran  to  him;  for  she  was  not  far 
off.  She  entered  the  lodge,  and  threw 
her  beautiful  arms  around  his  neck, 
kissed  him,  and  embraced  him  most 
tenderly. 

"Well  found,  dear  sweet  friend!" 
said  she. 

"  And  you,  my  darling,  you  are  well 
found:"  and  so  they  kissed  again  and 
again  with  infinite  joy. 

"  Oh,  my  darling !  "  said  Aucassin, 
"  my  shoulder  is  sadly  wounded.  But, 
now  I  am  with  you,  I  know  no  pain 
nor  grief." 

Nicolette,  when  she  heard  this,  felt 
of  the  place,  and  found,  indeed,  that 
the  shoulder  was  out  of  joint.  Then 
she  tore  a  piece  of  linen,  and  placed 
in  it  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  fresh  herbs, 
and  placed  it  on  the  sick  place;  and 


so  she  tended  it  and  bandaged  it  with 
her  white  hands,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  who  cares  for  lovers,  she  cured 
him. 

"Aucassin,  my  darling,"  said  she, 
"what  will  you  do  now?  If  your 
father  searches  this  wood  to-morrow, 
he  will  find  us.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  you  ;  but  for  me,  J 
know  I  shall  be  killed." 

"That  is  true,  my  darling,"  said 
Aucassin  ;  "  and  that  would  be  great 
grief  to  me :  but,  as  long  as  I  can,  I 
will  defend  you  and  save  you." 

So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
took  his  sweetheart  before  him,  kissing 
her,  and  embracingher ;  and  so  they 
rode  across  the  country. 

[Now  tJiey  sing  it.] 

Aucassin,  the  handsome  boy, 
Glad  with  love,  and  quick  with  joy, 
Leaves  this  bower  of  their  rest; 
Nicolette  be  fondly  prest 
In  his  arms  upon  his  breast; 

He  folded  fast  his  pretty  prize, 
Kissed  her  lips,  and  kissed  her  eyes, 
Kissed  her  lovely  face  all  over, 
Laughing  boy,  and  happy  lover. 

But  all  tbis  must  not  last. 
"Dear  Aucassin," 
The  girl  began, 
"To  what  country  shall  we  go?" 
"Dear  child,"  said  he,   "how  should  I 
know  ? 
Little,  dearest,  do  I  care 
How  we  go,  or  when,  or  where,  — 
In  tbis  wood,  or  far  away, 
If  from  you  I  do  not  stray." 
Then  mountains  high  they  passed, 

Passed  through  many  lands, 
Till  to  the  sea  they  found  their  way, 
And  stood  upon  the  sands 
By  the  shore. 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it] 
Aucassin  and  his  darling  then  dis- 
mounted. He  took  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  her  by  the  hand,  and  so 
they  walked  along  the  beach.  By  and 
by  they  saw  some  sailors,  and  made 
signals  to  them  j  and  the  men  landed, 
and  agreed  to  take  them  back  with 
them  to  the  ship. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  at  sea,  a  ter- 
rible storm  arose,  so  wonderful,  that 
it  hurled  them  along  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  till  they  came  to  a 
harbor  at  the  castle  of  Torelore.1 
They  asked  what  country  it  was,  and 
were  told  it  was  the  country  of  the 
King  of  Torelore.  Then  Aucassin 
asked  if  he  were  at  war ;  and  they  said 
he  was,  and  that  it  was  a  very  cruel 
war.  Then  he  thanked  the  sailors, 
and  took  leave  of  them ;  mounted  his 
horse,  with  Nicolette  before  him,  and 
so  rode  towards  the  castle. 

"  Where  is  the  king  ?  "  said  he. 

"  He  is  in  bed,"  they  said. 

"And  where  is  his  wife?"  said 
Aucassin. 

"She  is  in  the  army,  where  she 
leads  all  the  people  of  the  country." 

When  Aucassin  heard  this,  he  was 
very  much  amazed.  He  went  to  the 
palace,  dismounted  with  Nicolette, 
begged  her  to  hold  his  horse,  and, 
with  his  sword  at  his  side,  went  to 
the  king's  chamber.  There  he  pulled 
the  clothes  off  the  bed,  and  threw 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Then  he  seized  a  stick,  and  beat  the 
king  so  heartily,  that  you  would  have 
thought  he  would  kill  him. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!  my  dear  sir,"  cried 
the  king.  "  What  are  you  doing  with 
me?  Are  you  crazy,  to  beat  a  man 
so  in  his  own  house  ?  " 

"By  the  heart  of  God!"  replied 
Aucassin,  "  I  will  kill  you,  misbegot- 
ten dog,  if  you  do  not  swear  that  no 
man  in  this  country  shall  ever  lie  in 
bed  as  you  do." 

The  king  took  the  oath ;  and  Au- 


1  Torelore,  or  Turelure,  so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  the  singularities  of  the  people.  Now,  Ture- 
lure is  the  refrain  of  an  old  "French  song,  which 
means,  "  always  the  same ; "  as,  we  might  say,  "  So, 
bo,  so,  so,  so."  The  place  is  Aigites  Mortes,  known 
to  tourists,  but  now  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea. 
Aigues  Mortes  was  originally  Aquce  Mortuce,  the 
name  of  a  land-locked  seaport.  —  c.  e.  ii. 


cassin  then  said,  "Now  take  me  to 
the  army,  where  your  wife  is." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  king. 

Both  went  down  to  the  court. 
The  king  mounted  a  horse  ;  Aucas- 
sin mounted  his  own  :  Nicolette  took 
refuge  in  the  queen's  chamber ;  and 
both  the  men  went  to  the  army. 
When  they  arrived,  the  battle  was  in 
all  its  fury.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  wild  apples,  eggs,  and  green 
cheeses. 

[Now  they  sing  it  ] 

Aucassin  of  noble  blood, 

By  the  battling  armies  stood, 
And  wondered  at  the  sight; 

For  men-at-arms  were  seen 
Keeping  up  the  fight : 

"With  eggs  they  threw  with  all  their  might, 

Apples  raw  and  cheeses  green ! 

And  the  soldier  who  with  these 
Most  disturbed  the  fountain  bright, 
He  was  deemed  the  bravest  knight. 

Aucassin  of  noble  blood 

"Watched  this  battle  where  he  stood, 
And  laughed  outright. 

[Now  tliey  tell  it,  speak  it,  and  talk  it] 

Aucassin  went  to  the  king,  and 
said  to  him,  "Are  these  your  enemies, 
sir?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  king. 

"Do  you  wish  to  have  me  avenge 

you?" 

"Indeed  I  do!" 

Then  Aucassin  drew  his  sword, 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
and  cut  and  thrust  from  right  to  left ; 
so  that  in  almost  no  time  he  had 
killed  a  great  number. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  dried  the  king,  seiz- 
ing Aucassin's  horse  by  the  bridle, 
"  do  not  kill  them  in  this  way  ! " 

"  How  else  can  I"  avenge  you  ?  " 
said  Aucassin. 

"  Sir,  you  do  too  much.  It  is  not 
our  custom  to  kill  each  other  in  this 
fashion :  all  that  we  do  is  to  put  the 
enemy  to  flight." 

Then  they  returned   to   the  Castle 
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of  Torelore,  where  the  people  of  the 
country  advised  the  king  to  drive 
Aucassin  out  of  his  land,  and  to  keep 
this  pretty  girl  Nicolette  for  his  wife ; 
for  she  seemed  to  them  a  lady  of  high 
degree. 

When  Nicolette  heard  this,  she  was 
sorely  grieved,  and  said,  — 

[Xow  they  sing  it] 
"Sire,  king  of  Torelore, 
Puissant  prince  and  lord  of  glory," 
Said  the  pretty  Nicolette, 
M  You  think  me  like  a  fool  in  story: 
I  am  not  one  yet. 
Aucassin  shall  I  forget, 
Who  loves  me  as  his  own? 
Not  all  your  shows  and  dances  proud, 
2STot  all  your  harps  and  viols  loud, 
Are  worth  my  dear  alone." 

[Xow  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it] 

Aucassin  and  his  darling  Nicolette 
took  great  delight  and  ease  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Torelore. 

While  they  were  there,  some  Sara- 
cens came  up  by  sea,  who  assaulted 
the  castle,  and  took  it  by  storm.  As 
soon  as  they  had  taken  it,  they  carried 
off  the  people  prisoners.  They  put 
Nicolette  into  one  ship,  and  Aucassin 
into  another,  tied  hand  and  foot.  Then 
they  set  sail  again. 

As  they  sailed,  a  violent  storm 
arose  ;  and  the  ships  were  separated 
from  each  other.  The  ship  in  which 
Aucassin  was  was  thrown  so  far  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  that  at  last 
she  came  to  the  Castle  of  Beaucaire. 

The  people  of  that  country  ran  to 
the  harbor ;  and,  when  they  recognized 
Aucassin,  they  were  very  happy,  for 
he  had  been  away  for  three  years, 
and  his  father  and  mother  were  dead. 
They  took  him  in  triumph  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Beaucaire,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  and  master  in  place 
of  the  Count  Garin.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  in  peace. 

[Xoic  they  sing  it.] 
Aucassin  did  repair 
To  his  town  of  Beaucaire, 
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And  well  governed  kingdom  and  city : 
How  glad  would  he  be, 
If  he  only  could  see 

His  own  Nicolette  so  pretty: 

"  Dear  child  of  sweet  face. 

How  I  wish  that  I  knew 
To  what  sort  of  place 

I  must  go  to  find  you  ! 
There  is  no  land  or  sea 

God  has  made  here  below, 
Where  to  look  after  thee, 

I  would  not  gladly  go." 

[Xow  they  tell  it,  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it.] 

We  will  leave  Aucassin  there,  that 
we  may  tell  about  Nicolette. 

The  ship  on  which  she.  had  been 
taken  away  was  that  of  the  King  of 
Carthage  and  his  twelve  brothers, 
who  were  princes  and  kings  like 
himself.  When  they  saw  how  beau- 
tiful Nicolette  was,  they  did  her  great 
honor,  and  asked  who  she  was  ;  for  she 
seemed  to  them  a  noble  lady  of  high 
degree.  But  she  could  give  them  no 
account  of  herself,  having  been  carried 
from  home  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girl. 

Soon  they  came  to  Carthage.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  all  the  country  round 
about,  Nicolette  recollected  that  it 
was  here  that  she  had  been  nursed, 
and  had  grown  up,  and  that  it  was 
here  where  she  had  been  taken  as  a 
slave ;  for  she  h  ad  not  been  so  young, 
but  she  remembered  perfectly  well  that 
she  had  been  daughter  of  the  King  of 
of  Carthage. 

[Xow  they  sing  it] 

The  wise  Nicolette 

Walks  up  on  the  shores, 
And  she  does  not  forget 
The  castles  and  towers. 
At  first,  the  grand  sight 
Filled  the  child  with  delight, 
Then  she  sighed,  "Well-a-day, 
What  would  Aucassin  say, 
My  own  darling' knight, 
If  he  knew  that  the  pirates,  that  terrible  daj . 
The  Princess  of  Carthage  had  carried  vi 
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"  Dear  boy,  thy  heart's  love 

Brings  me  sorrow  and  pain ; 
May  the  good  God  above 

Let  me  see  thee  again ! 
Come  fold  me  in  thine  own  embrace; 

Kiss  my  lips,  and  kiss  my  eyes; 
Kiss  again  your  sweetheart's  face: 

So  his  princess  sadly  cries 
To  her  lord  and  lover." 
• 

When  Nicolette  sang  this,  the  King 
of  Carthage  heard  her. 

••  My  dear  child,"  he  cried,  throwing 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  "  tell  me  who 
you  are,  I  beg  you  !  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  me." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Nicolette,  "I  am  the 
daughter  ofthe  King  of  Carthage,  from 
whom  I  was  stolen  fifteen  years  ago." 

It  was  easy  for  the  king  and  his 
brothers  to  see  that  what  Nicolette 
said  was  true.  So  they  took  her  to 
the  palace,  and  made  a  great  fete  for 
her,  as  was  fitting  for  the  daughter  of 
a  king.  They  wished  to  give  her  for 
a  wife  to  a  king  of  the  Pagans;  but  she 
refused.  She  said  she  did  not  yet  wish 
to  marry. 

After  three  or  four  days,  she  thought 
of  the  way  by  which  she  could  gain 
some  news  of  Aucassin.  The  only 
way  she  could  think  of  was  to  learn 
to  play  the  violin  ;  and  one  day,  when 
they  wanted  to  marry  her  to  a  rich 
pagan  prince,  she  ran  away,  and  came 
to  the  harbor,  where  she  lodged  with 
a  poor  old  woman  who  lived  there. 
Then  she  took  a  certain  herb,  and 
squeezed  the  juice  ou*t  of  it;  and  with 
this  juice  she  stained  her  pretty  face 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  all  of  a 
sudden  it  became  quite  black.  Then 
she  made  herself  a  tunic,  a  mantle, 
shirt,  and  breeches,  and  so  disguised 
herself  as  a  minstrel ;  took  her  vio- 
lin, and  went  to  a  sailor,  who,  with 
some  hesitation,  agreed  to  take  her 
into  his  ship. 

The  sails  were  already  set ;  and  so 
swiftly  did  the  ship  sail  here  and 
there  through  the  high  sea,  that  she 


arrived  at  the  country  of  Provence  ; 
and  there  Nicolette  landed  with  her 
violin.  Once  on  land,  the  gentle  girl 
began  wandering  through  the  country, 
playing  her  violin  as  she  went  from 
this  place  to  that,  until  she  came  to 
the   Castle    of   Beaucaire,  where  was 

Aucassin. 

• 

[Now  they  sing  it.] 
Aucassin  is  sitting  there 
At  his  castle  at  Beaucaire ; 
All  his  barons  brave  surround  him ; 
Sweet  the  flowers  and  birds  around  him : 
But  he  is  in  despair. 

For  Aucassin  cannot  forget 

His  charming  Nicolette, 

His  darling  fair. 
While  he  sighs,  the  girl  has  found  him; 
For  she  stands  upon  the  stair, 
Deftly  tunes  her  viol-strings, 
And  to  the  prince  and  barons  sings :  — 

"  Wise  and  loyal  knights, 
Hear  my  little  lay: 
How  Nicolette  and  Aucassin  were  kept  so 

far  apart, 
"While  he  loved  her,  as  she  loved  him,  with 
all  his  heart, 
As  you  do  not  love  every  day. 

"  One  day  the  Pagans  made  her  slave 

In  the  Tower  of  Torelore. 

"Where  was  Aucassin  the  brave? 

I  do  not  know  his  story. 

But  Nicolette.  of  whom  I  sing, 

Is  in  Carthage  bound, 

Where  she  has  her  father  found, 
And  where  he  reigns  as*  king. 
He  would  give  the  maiden  over 
To  wed  in  pomp  a  Pagan  lover. 

But  Nicolette  says.  No! 

She  loves  a  damoi^eau. 

Named  Aucassin,  and  so 

She  will  wed  no  Pagan  hound, 

She  waits  alone  till  she  has  found 
Him  whom  she  loves." 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  it.] 
When    Aucassin    heard    Nicolette 
sing  this,  he  was  full  of  joy.     He  led 
her  on  one  side,  and  said.  — 

u  My  good  fellow,  do  you  know  any 
thing  more  of  this  Nicolette,  whose 
story  you  have  been  singing  to  us  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir :  I  know  that  she  is  the 
most  constant,  and  the  wisest  creature 
that   ever  was   born,  as  well  as   the 
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most  beautiful.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Carthage,  from  whom 
she  was  stolen  in  her  childhood ;  and 
he,  in  turn,  took  her  and  Aucassin  from 
the  Castle  of  Torelore.  Glad  was  he, 
indeed,  to  find  her;  and  now  he  wants 
to  marry  her  to  one  of  the  mightiest 
kings  of  Spain.  But  Nicolette  would 
rather  be  hanged  and  burned  than 
consent  to  be  the  wife  of  any  but  Au- 
cassin, though  she  were  asked  to  wed 
the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
prince  in  the  earth." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  cried  Aucassin, 
"if  you  could  only  return  to  the 
country  where  Nicolette  now  is,  and 
tell  her  that  I  beg  her  to  #come  here 
to  speak  to  me,  I  would  gladly  give 
you  all  you  could  ask,  or  all  you  could 
take. of  what  I  have.  For  love  of  her, 
I  shall  take  no  other  wife,  of  however 
high  degree  ;  for  I  shall  never  have 
any  except  her,  whom  here  I  wait  for, 
and  whom  I  should  have  gone  to  seek, 
had  I  only  known  where  to  find  her." 

"  Sir,  if  you  have  thus  determined, 
I  will  go  and  seek  Nicolette,  for  your 
sake  and  for  her  sake ;  for  I  love  her 
truly." 

Then  Aucassin  swore  that  this  was 
his  dearest  thought  and  wish  ;  and  he 
gave  to  the  minstrel  twenty  livres. 

As  the  minstrel  turned  away,  she 
saw  that  he  was  weeping,  so  strong 
was  his  passion. 

So  she  turned  on  her  steps,  and  said, 
u  Do  not  be  distressed,  sir.  I  promise 
you  I  will  bring  her  before  long." 
.  Aucassin  thanked  her ;  and  Nicolette 
at  once  withdrew,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  viscountess,  the  wife  of 
the  viscount,  her  godfather.  He  was 
dead.  At  this  house  Nicolette  lodged : 
she  made  a  confidante  of  his  widow, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story. 

Her  mistress  recognized  her  readily 
as  being  the  Nicolette  whom  she  had 
educated.     She  bade  her  wash   her- 


self and  bathe,  and  rest  for  a  week. 
Then  she  anointed  her  face  with  the 
juice  of  a  certain  herb  she  knew ;  and 
she  did  this  so  often  and  #so  well,  that 
Nicolette  again  became  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  • 

When  all  this  was  done,  Nicolette 
dressed  herself  in  rich  robes  of  silk, 
of  which  the  lady  had  ample  provis- 
ion. Then  she  seated  herself  upon 
a  sofa  of  the  same  stuff,  and  sent  her 
hostess  to  seek  her  friend. 

The  viscountess  came  to  the  palace, 
where  she  found  Aucassin,  who  was 
weeping  and  wailing  for  his  darling 
Nicolette,  who  was  too  long  in  com- 
ing, as  he  said. 

"  Aucassin,"  said  the  lady  to  him. 
"  do  not  lament  any  longer,  but  come 
with  me.  I  will  show  you  the  thing 
which  you  love  best  in  all  the  world  ; 
tfyat  is  Nicolette,  your  sweetheart 
dear,  who  has  come  from  distant  lands 
to  join  you  again." 

Aucassin  was  very  happy. 

[Now  they  sing  if] 

When  Aucassin  has  heard 
•  This  lady's  welcome  word, 
That  the  girl  of  lovely  face, 
His  sweetheart  dear,  had  come 

To  that  place, 
He  comes  as  quick  as  wind 
With  this  lady  who  could  find 
*       Her  in  her  home. 

He  comes  into  the  room 
"Where  his  darling  has  her  seat. 
When  she  sees  the  boy  appear, 
Quickly  to  his  arms  she  flies 
To  kiss  his  lips,  and  kiss  his  eyes, 
Her  only  love,  her  only  dear, 
And  give  him  welcome  sweet. 

So  the  evening  sped  away; 

And  on  the  morning  of  another  day 

She  was  espoused  to  him  there, 

And  so  became  the  Lady  of  Beaucaire. 

To  both  long  days  of  pleasure  came,  — 

Pleasure  that  was  aye  the  same; 

Nicolette  the  happy  she, 

And  Aucassin  the  happy  he. 

And  here  will  end  my  little  lay 
Because  I've  nothing  more  to  sav. 
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TOM    HALIBURTON'S    QUANDARY;   OR,   A   WASHINGTON 

SEASON. 


BY   K.    WV  AND    M.    S     S. 


IN  THREE  PARTS.— PART   I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 

amends 
For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wand'ring 

away?" 

Tom  Haliburton  jumped  from  his 
Mexican  pony  in  San  'Buenaventura, 
California,  ran  into  the  post-office  in 
the  rear  of  Cesare  Cordo's  cigar-store, 
and  received  from  the  postmaster's 
dark-eyed  daughter  the  following  let- 
ter, which  he  opened  and  read  on 
horseback,  as  he  wended  his  way  east- 
ward to  his  sheep  ranch  on  the  Santa 
Clara :  — 

Washington,  D.  C,  4th  January,  1873. 

Dear  Old  Fellow,  —  What  in  the  world  has 
become  of  you ;  or  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
days  before  the  flood,  in  classical  parlance, 
"  Ubinam  gentium  estis"  ?  Married  to  an 
olive-cheeked  heiress  of  Spain,  and  sitting 
fumacious  with  fragrant  cigaretto  beneath 
your  spreading  vines  and  fig-trees?  or  chas- 
ing the  fleeing  Apache  with  Crook,  as  of 
yore,  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona?  Every  plau- 
sible excuse  and  possible  occupation  I  have 
imagined  for  you,  to  account  for  your  not  an- 
swering my  frequent  epistles  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  which  I  have  fired  off  pertina- 
ciously at  you,  without  so  much  as  the  snap 
of  a  cap  in  return.  Why  treat  an  old  pal 
thus,  — one  of  the  old  crowd  that  swore  eter- 
nal loyalty  on  Commencement  Day,  four 
years  ago,  around  the  groaning  tables  of  Har- 
vard Hall?  That  you  are  "alive  and  kick- 
ing," and  a  fit  subject  for  these  gibes  of  mine, 
I  know  from  Bob  Staples  of  '63,  who  writes 
from  Los  Angeles  to  his  sister  here,  Mrs. 
Cortlandt  of  New  York,  aunt  of  your  old 
flame  Miss  Price,  that  he  has  fleeting  visions 
of  you,  occasionally,  pegging  across  country 
on  a  runt  of  a  Spanish  nag,  "up  to  your 
ears  in  wool,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and  riding 
into  the  good  graces  of  your  compatriots  of 
the  Golden  Land,  on  the  strength  of  those 
charms  that  worked  such  havoc  among  the 
Cambridge  fair  in  bucolic  days  gone  by,  — 
you  sly  dog !  This  is  positively  all  that  I  have 
heard  of  you  since  you  sent  your  ode  to  our 


triennial  supper,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, —  a 
sorry  substitute  for  your  jovial  self,  but  a 
success,  I  assure  you,  as  was  voted  unan- 
imously by  the  fellows,  when  Perkins,  our 
chorister,  had  finished  reading  it  in  his  usual 
good  form;  after  which,  a  toast  drunk  in  si- 
lence, "  To  the  '  Occidental  Wool  Grower,' — 
May  his  wool  never  grow  less!"  All  this 
you  have  probably  heard  before  from  others 
of  the  class;  and  I  write  now  with  the  most 
direful  intentions,  believe  me.  Believe,  and 
tremble;  for  I  write -to  give  you  one  more 
chance  of  retrieving  your  reputation,  to  tell 
you  that  the  winter  gayeties  are  setting  in. 
Mother  and  the  governor  have  gone  to  Flor- 
ida till  April;  and  you  must  come  on  and 
keep  Bachelor's  Hall  with  me  till  the  first 
crocus  appears,  or  longer,  if  you  will.  "  Sim- 
ply this,  and  nothing  more."  I  will  not  be 
put  off  with  "No."  Your  herders  can  take 
care  of  your  spring  clip,  on  which  I  under- 
stand you  shepherds  build  your  hopes  and 
fortunes ;  or,  if  you  come  on  instanter,  perhaps 
you  can  get  back  in  time  for  it  yourself.  At 
any  rate,  come  you  must;  if  your  blamed 
sheep  all  die  of  the  foot-rot  in  your  absence, 
or  the  mills  of  Christendom  cry  in  vain  for 
your  wool,  —  murtherous  thought !  By  the 
way,  if  you  are  "  up  to  your  ears  in  wool,"  as 
Staples  writes,  please  be  kind  enough  to  un- 
roll yourself,  and  present  yourself  clothed, 
and  in  your  right  mind  at  Rolfe  Hall,  or  you 
will  be  too  outre' a,  mutton  for  me  to  let  loose 
among  the  timid  lambs  of  Washington.  Put 
wampum  in  thy  belt,  fellow,  don  the  garb  of 
the  pale  face,  and  turn  your  moccasons,  like 
a  faithful  pilgrim,  eastward.  Unless  you 
do  this,  and  telegraph  me  en  route,  "Pec- 
cavi,  I  am  coming,"  you  are  ostracized  for- 
ever, and  no  longer  the  friend  of 
Yours  devotedly, 

Harry  Rolfe. 
1793  I  Street. 

Rolfe  Hall,  as  its  bachelor  lord,  the 
above  writer,  had  dubbed  it  in  his 
letter,  re-echoed  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter three  weeks  later,  as  Rolfe,  emerg- 
ing from  the  smoking-room  after  a 
post-prandial  cigar,  ran  his  eye  over 
a  telegram  just  handed  in  at  the 
door :  "  Ogden,  Utah,  25th  January, 
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1873.  '  Mr.  Harry  Rolfe,  1793  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pecdarvi : 
I  am  coming.     Tom  Haliburton." 

Amused  at  the  literal  manner  in 
which  his  instructions  had  been  fol- 
lowed, as  well  as  at  the  Latin  of  the 
telegraph  wire,  Rolfe  ordered  rooms 
next  his  own  put  in  order,  and,  light- 
ing a  fresh  cigar,  sauntered  out  to  the 
club  On  15th  Street,  meditating  pleas- 
ant diversions  and  fetes  innumerable 
for  his  obedient  classmate,  who  was, 
at  the  time,  just  about  climbing  the 
western  slope  of  the  backbone  of  the 
continent,  or  waiting,  perhaps,  to  be 
snowed  in  between  some  of  its  nu- 
merous vertebrae. 

A  week  later,  and  there  came  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  door-bell  of  Rolfe 
Hall,  —  a  pull  as  of  some  one  who 
meant  business  ;  different  far  from 
the  languid  tugs  of  the  flaneur  diplo- 
mats, "  representatives  of  an  effete 
civilization,"  and  the  drows}r  beaux 
who  usually  presented  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  Hall  during  the 
season.  Such  a  pull  could  have  come 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  hero,  —  a 
hand  that  had  grasped  the  rifle  and 
hurled  the  lasso,  fought  valiantly  in 
a  street  mob,  defending  an  insulted 
woman,  and  given  hard  blows  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Somnolent  James 
in  the  basement,  discussing  last 
night's  ball  with  the  cook,  recognized 
the  summons  of  a  hero,  dropped  the 
portcullis  of  silence  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  Marquis  of  Gewgaw's 
imperial  turn-out,  and  astonished  the 
bronze  sentinels  in  the  front  hall  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  answered 
it,  and  the  martial  precision  with 
which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  the 
hero's  inquiry,  "  Is  Mr.  Rolfe  at 
home?" 

"  Ave,  Caesar,"  said  the  voice  of 
Rolfe  from  the  library. 


"  Tu  quoque,"  responded  the  clas- 
sical wool-grower,  as  they  met  on  the 
threshold,  and  shook  hands  for  the 
first  time  for  four  years. 

"  Glad  to  see  you."  "  How  are 
you?"  "What's  the  news?"  "How's 
3Tour  scalp  ?  "  and  many  other  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered,  as 
the  two  stood  grasping  manly  fists, 
and  trj-ing  in  vain  to  recollect  the 
grip  of  their  last  secret  society  in 
college  ;  till  Haliburton,  doffing  his 
Ulster,  the  metaphorical  woolly  en- 
velope "up  to  the  ears "  hinted  at 
by  Staples,  retired  to  renovate  him- 
self after  his  trans-continental  jour- 
ney, .and  join  Rolfe  later  at  lunch, 
where  we  leave  them  for  a  while. 

Tom  Haliburton,  grower  of  wool, 
and   rider   of  the  fiery  mustang,  a- 
quondam  student  and  frequenter  of 
the  salons  of  civilization,  —  where,  — 

"  Some  with  the  ladies  in  their  chambers  ply 
Their  bounding  elasticity  of  heel "  ; 

and  others  subside  in  cosy  tete-a-tete 
with  Beauty,  —  had  gladdened  this 
mundane  sphere,  "  this  lachrymable 
vale  of  miser}T,"  as  Boccaccio  has 
it,  with  somewhat  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  manly  growth,  — 
which  would  seem  to  place  his  birth 
much  nearer  the  age  of  trilobites  and 
dodos  than  if  it  were  stated  simply 
that  he  was  about  twentj'-six  jTears 
old.  Up  to  his  majorit}'  he  had  been 
an  eastern  man,  graduating  with 
Rolfe  at  Cambridge,  and  suddenly 
leaving  his  friends  and  his  intended 
profession  for  the  freedom  of  west- 
ern life.  A  volunteer  aid  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Crook,  murdering 
Apaches  in  Arizona  ;  a  patient  waiter 
at  the  mouth  of  a  gold  hole  in  east- 
ern California,  whence  fortunes  were 
to  be  ejected,  but  somehow  managed 
to  hang  fire  ;  and  lastly,  in  his  role 
of  the  "  Occidental  Wool  Grower," 
he  had  seen  many  phases  of  west- 
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ern  experience,  and  revelled  as  only 
a  gentleman  Bohemian  may  in  the 
wild  glory  of  al  fresco  life  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Many-tongued  Rumor 
was  bus}*  winnowing  out  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  relapse  into  semi-bar- 
baric life  of  one  whose  happiness  was 
thought  to  hinge  on  luxury  and  the 
soft  delights  of  cities  :  she  heard  of 
paternal  coffers  depleted  by  the  vora- 
cious maw  of  Pennsylvania  oil-wells  ; 
and,  whizzing  over  the  abodes  of 
men,  she  announced  that  the  auri 
sacra  fames  had  lured  him  to  the  land 
of  auriferous  hillsides.  She  learned 
of  declining  health,  of  inherited 
Norseman  love  of  adventure,  of  con- 
tempt for  the  petty  life  in  towns,  and 
of  a  thousand  causes  ;  until  at  last, 
fanning  herself  with  languid  gossip 
under  the  drooping  elms  of  Cam- 
bridge, she  was  aware  of  a  billow}* 
voice  blown  from  a  shad}*  tree  on  the 
college  campus,  swaying  gently  in 
the  twilight  breeze  ;  and  this  was  what 
it  said  to  Dame  Rumor :  "  Scarcely 
five  years  ago  I  hung,  with  my  trem- 
bling leaves,  close  before  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hall  yonder.  It  was  the 
evening  of  Class  Day,  —  his  Class 
Day.  Crowds  and  lights  were  below  ; 
and  the  pulsing  waves  of  song  shook 
my  quivering  foliage  Youth  and 
Beauty  were  glad  ;  and,  in  the  win- 
dow yonder,  he  sat  with  his  love  be- 
side him,  —  his  love,  in  the  pride  of 
her  glory.  I  saw  that  their  faces 
were  sad  at  the  thought  of  the  day 
and  its  parting.  I  heard  as  he  told 
her  he  loved  her  ;  and  she  laughed  in 
his  face."  ' 

The  eavesdropping  elm  had  heard 
aright ;  and  eager  Rumor  was  not 
slow  in  wafting  the  news  to  those 
who  cared  to  hear.  Yes,  manly, 
broad-shouldered  Haliburton  had  fled 
from  a  woman,  —  fled  from  the  scenes 
which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  bit- 


terest memories,  as  the  soldier  shuns 
the  field  where  he  has  suffered  defeat. 
Out  into  the  broad-stretching  West, 
with  its  diverting  scenery  and  novel 
life,  he  hastened,  endeavoring  al- 
ways to  crowd  out  of  his  heart  the 
thought  that  he  had  ever  been  ass  ' 
enough  to  love  a  woman,  or  to  tell 
her  so.  ^  And  yet  this  statement  does 
him  injustice  ;  for  his  ideal  and  his  , 
faith  were  too  high  and  great  to  allow 
him  to  call  the  loving  a  woman  an 
asinine  proceeding.  What  he  really 
tried  to  stifle,  unknown  to  himself, 
was  the  innate  consciousness  that 
woman  was  a  Sphinx  to  him,  whose 
riddle  he  never  could  read  aright. 
Manly,  straightforward,  earnest  him- 
self, he  erred  in  thinking  all  the  world 
of  the  same  character  ;  and,  while  he 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  woman  in 
the  abstract,  and  had  surely  the  best 
reason  possible  for  believing  in  the 
sincerity  and  trustfulness  of  many 
devuted  relations,  the  very  attitude 
of  his  mind  forbade  his  understand- 
ing the  woman "  of  society,  with  her 
vanity,  her  love  of  conquest  and  of 
torture,  her  varying  moods  and  im- 
pulses, and  her  harpy  greed  of  vic- 
tims. The  tangled  web  of  her  feel- 
ings and  affections  he  never  could 
thoroughly  ravel ;  and  hence,  med- 
dling with  it,  he  had  been  caught  in 
its  meshes  and  thrown.  With  the 
changes  of  Locksley  Hall  ringing  in 
his  heart,  and  the  lightest  of  mock- 
ing laughs  haunting  his  ears,  he  rode 
and  fought  and  delved  in  the  wilder- 
ness, nurse  of  mighty  men,  and  tried 
to  build  a  wall  of  stout  experience 
between  his  past  and  his  future. 

And  as  happens  with  many  who 
have  analyzed  the  causes  of  their 
defeat,  as  the  man  in  "  Happy 
Thoughts  "  bethinks  himself  at  home 
of  the  witticism  that  should  have 
saved  him  at  the  party,  Haliburton, 
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in  the  midst  of  wildest  work,  contin- 
ually brooding  over  the  past,  thought 
at  last  that  he  had  read  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx,  and  that  she  should  be 
Sphinx  to  him  no  longer.  Calmer 
moments  and  a  more  distant  point  of 
vision  had  enabled  him  to  look  more 
clearly  at  the  causes  of  his  failure, 
and  burnish  again  his  tarnished  ideal : 
no  wily  siren  should  again  lure  him 
to  destruction  ;  but  he  should  wait 
till  the  proper  moment,  till  the  "  not 
impossible  the "  arrived,  when  he 
would  know  it  instinctively,  and  all 
would  be  well. 

To  look  at  him  now,  smoking  a 
placid  cigar,  you  would  hardly  imag- 
ine him  linked  to  any  such  tender  com- 
muning with  himself,  or  as  having 
passed  through  so  romantic  an  expe- 
rience. A  tall,  broad-chested,  leonine 
style  uf  man,  with  a  brown  mane, 
which  he  every  now  and  then  threw 
back  with  an  energetic,  equine  move- 
ment, when  it  fell  on  his  forehead,  a 
pair  of  half-melancholv  gray  eyes,  a 
well-bronzed,  calm  face,  and  a  broad, 
flowing  beard  and  mustache  match- 
ing his  hair,  but  with  a  suspicion  of 
golden  sheen  when  seen  in  sunlight, 
—  the  result  of  much  exposure  to 
wind  and  weather,  —  thus  he  was  to 
look  upon,  clothed  now  in  a  uniform 
suit  of  gray,  and  lounging  in  easy, 
artistic  grace.  After  a  half-hour's 
talk  with  him,  a  woman  might  call 
him  vain,  from  a  certain  sense  and 
exhibition  of  assured  power  ;  know- 
ing him,  she  would  call  him  the  most 
humble-minded  of  men,  from  the  very 
presen<  e  of  this  latent,  reserved  force, 
and  his  modest  display  of  it.  He  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  biding  his  time 
for  great  and  heroic  deeds.  If  any 
fault  were  to  be  found  with  him  in 
this  regard,  it  might  be  that  this  bid- 
ing of  the  proper  time  was  rather  too 
chronic  and  confirmed  a  habit,  and 


had  its  influence  in  various  phases  of 
his  character.  He  was  too  apt  to 
think  that  all  things  would  come  out 
about  right  in  the  end,  without  wor- 
riment.  He  was  enough  of  a  fatalist 
to  say,  that  if  two  persons  were  meant 
for  each  other,  Fate  would  be  sure  to 
bring  them  together,  sooner  or  later. 
He  could  not  s}"mpathize  with  the 
ambitious  energy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  chronicle  story,  that  when 
Raleigh  had  scratched  on  a  window- 
pane,  uobvious  to  the  queen's  eye," — 
"Fain  would  1  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall," 

Elizabeth,  "  either  espying,  or  being 

shown"  it,  underwrote,  — 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all." 

In  other  words,  he  was  too  much  in- 
clined to  wait  for  the  fruit  to  drop 
into  his  mouth,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  climb  for  it, — the  most 
deplorable  blemish  in  a  heroic  soul, 
and  born  of  his  fatalist  turn  of  mind. 
And  finally,  he  wras  far  too  much  of 
an  idealist  and  enthusiast,  in  an 
age  of  money-changers  and  trillers  ; 
though  this.was  a  iact  learned  only 
after  much  acquaintance  with  him. 

To  see  him  now,  coming  down  the 
steps  with  Rolfe  for  an  afternoon 
stroll,  }'ou  would  sa}~  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  seen  a  deal  of  experi- 
ence, but  rather  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields  than  of  woman. 

There  was  an  eas}~  swing  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  his  walk,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  lounging, 
ennuye  gait  of  his  sleek  friend,  to 
whom  life  thus  far  had  been  an  ova- 
tion of  good  dinners,  easy  conscience, 
and  calm  self-satisfaction  ;  who  had 
reversed  the  maxim  of  Aristotle, 
that  M  The  end  of  work  is  to  enjoy 
leisure,"  to  u  The  beginning  and  end 
of  life  is  to  enjo}'  leisure."  They 
strolled  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  West  End,   Rolfe  acting  as 
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cicerone,  and  pointing  out  the  houses 
of  his  friends,  —  the  abodes  of  beaut}- 
and  castles  of  wealth  with  which  that 
quarter  of  Washington  is  filled. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  of  a  pre- 
mature spring  day  ;    and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  fashionable  loiterers 
and  bus}-  callers,  sauntering  from  one 
gay  reception  to  another.     As  Rolfe 
lifted  his  hat  again  and  again  to  the 
passers-by,  and  Haliburton  touched 
his  own,  the  latter  envied  him  his 
brilliant  and  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  the  easy  familiarity  with  which 
every  one  greeted  him,  seeing  in  it 
the  cause  of  his  self-content.     Rolfe 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  comment 
and  chatty  description,  as  the  crowd 
rolled  by,  and  the}-  met,  now  a  dapper 
diplomat,  passing  with  mincing  gait 
from  salon  to  salon;  now  a  gay  belle, 
borne  along  on  a  tide  of  flattery  from 
her  attendant  cavaliers  ;  now  a  group 
of  rustics,  gaping  with  wonder  at  the 
novel  pageant,  and  inquiring  for  the 
house  of  their  "  member,"  on  whom 
they  meditate  an  onslaught  in  their 
capacity   of   admiring  constituents ; 
and  now  an  aged  dowager,  stepping 
ponderously  from  her  carriage,  while 
"Buttons"  flies  forward  to  receive 
her  wraps.  Haliburton  was  looking  at 
the  changing  scene  with  a  quizzical 
expression,  —  half  wonder,  half  con- 
tempt,— when,  as  the}-  approached  the 
house  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where 
crowds  were  pouring  in  to  the  after- 
noon reception,  Rolfe  dashed  forward 
to  meet  a  landau  approaching  from 
the  other  direction,  leaving  Tom  as- 
tonished at  his  move.      He  saw  him 
shake  hands  familiarly  with  some  one 
over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  as 
the  steps  were  let  down,  hand  out  a 
beauty  in  blue   silk  and  chinchilla, 
whom  he  escorted  to  the  door,  where 
lie  bowed,  and  left  her.     What  Tom's 
feelings  were  when  he  saw  this  radi- 


ant being  glide  across  the  sidewalk, 
with  head  slightly  bent  forward,  and 
grace  in  every  movement,  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
seen  their  brightest  ideal,  which  they 
have  fashioned  and  moulded  from  the 
filmy  atoms  of  thought,  aspiration, 
and  experience,  suddenly  appear  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  tangible  flesh  and 
blood.  A  cynic  at  his  elbow  would 
have  said  to  Haliburton,  "Don't 
be  excited.  Here  is  but  a  mass  of 
milliners'  goods,  golden  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  a  passably  fine  young 
woman.  Plenty  more  like  her..  Come 
along  to  the  club  "  But,  as  she  turned 
her  head  towards  him,  bowing  to 
Rolfe,  and  he  caught  sight  of  her  face, 
of  most  beautiful  oval,  surpassingly 
fair,  and  heightened  in  its  fairness 
by  long,  dark  eyelashes  shading  the 
loveliest  of  blue  eyes,  "  blue  as  the 
eyes  of  love,"  blue  silk,  chinchilla, 
and  wild  roses  crowning  her  simply- 
coiled  hair  in  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible of  airy  bonnets,  he  asked  of 
his  fatalist  heart,  "  How  now?"  feel- 
ing that  the  supreme  moment  had 
come ;  and  a  delicate  tattoo  under 
his  waistcoat,  like  spiritualistic  raps, 
answered,  "  All  is  well." 

Naturally  of  a  well-controlled 
manner,  he  asked  casually  of  Rolfe, 
as  he  joined  him, — 

"Who's  your  friend?" 

"  Miss  Lilian  Meredith,  the  great 
4  swell '  of  the  winter." 

"  Rather  a  fine-looking  girl." 

"  Fine  !  I  should  say  so  !  A  per- 
fect angel !  Lovely,  good,  and  rich, 
everything  that  a  mundane  angel 
should  be.  Wait  till  you  know  her. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  leaving  you  so 
abruptly  :  but  I  'm  to  dance  the  '  Ger- 
man '  with  her  this  evening ;  and,  as 
she 's  been  ill  for  several  days,  I 
wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  were  cer 
tainly  coming  to-night.    By  the  way, 
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would  you  like  to  go  in  to  the  recep- 
tion ?  I  could  atone  for  my  rudeness, 
by  presenting  you  to  Miss  Meredith, 
though  you  '11  see  her  this   evening." 

M  Xo,  no,  let's  walk.  I  haven't 
gotten  the  rattle  of  the  car  wheels  out 
of  my  ears  yet,  —  all  the  way  from 
'Frisco,  youknow.  I  want  to  get  the 
lay  of  the  land,  too,  before  I  make  my 
debut  among  your  fair  sirens  ;  so  that  I 
may  not  be  led  astray  into  any  of  their 
enchanted  gardens  and  Domdaniel 
retreats." 

"  Come  down  to  the  florist's  with 
me  a  moment,"  said  Rolfe.  ;t  I  want 
to  order  my  bouquet  sent  up." 

They  entered  a  scrupulously  neat 
little  florist's  shop  on  14th  Street, 
bright  with  azaleas,  roses,  hyacinths, 
and  a  multitude  of  flowers  ;  and  Rolfe 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  bou- 
quet which  he  had  bespoken  (he 
always  paid  personal  attention  to  the 
bouquets  which  he  sent :  and  they 
were  models  of  taste),  handing  Doug- 
las the  address  of  Miss  Meredith  on 
K  Street,  with  his  card.  As«Rolfe 
stepped  to  the  rear  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  bent  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  an 
opening  Marshal  Xeil  bud  on  a  lower 
shelf,  Haliburton  hurriedly  ordered 
the  florist  to  send  to  the  same  address 
a  mass  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  which 
he  saw  freshly  cut  in  a  box  near  by. 
telling  him  to  tie  them  up  simply  and 
gracefully,  d  la  Boston.  He  scratched 
on  a  blank  card,  "  For  Miss  Mere- 
dith," which  he  put  in  an  envelope, 
superscribed  to  her,  saying  to  Doug- 
las, as  Rolfe  returned,  "  I'll  see  you 
to-morrow." 

"Quite  a  pretty  shop,  isn't  it?" 
said  Rolfe. 

•  Xeatest  little  box  I  ever  saw," 
said  Haliburton,  stooping  carelessly 
to  pick  two  or  three  sprays  of  lilies 
from  those  that  he  had  ordered,  and 
depositing  them  in  his  hat. 


They  walked  home  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  White  House,  encountering 
the  same  throng  of  callers,  now  hurry- 
ing home  to  dine,  and  prepare  for  the 
evening's  routs,  in  this  our  worthy 
pair  imitated  them,  dining  in  regal 
bachelor  form,  and  retiring  to  their 
rooms  about  eight,  to  array  them- 
selves in  purple  and  fine  linen  foi 
*•  German,"  to  which  Rolfe  had  per- 
suaded Haliburton  to  accompany 
him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"He  noticed  each  fold  of  her  filmy  dress, 

As  he  looked  at  her  sitting  there, 
At  the  sapphires  and  pearls  that  lay  close 
on  her  breast, 
And  the  blue  that  was  twined  in  her 
hair." 

The  German  at  which  our  back- 
woodsman was  to  make  his  first 
plunge  into  the  fashionable  vortex 
was  one  of  those  known  to  the  beau 
monde  of  "Washington  as  a  ••  B. 
G."  These  mystic  initials  standing 
not,  as  the  envious  uninvited  were 
apt  to  say.  for  "  Bad  Grub "  or 
'•  Beastly  Grind."  but  signifying  sim- 
ply ••  Bachelor's  German." 

'■  The  finest  room  in  town,  and  the 
best  floor,  to  my  mind,  by  long 
odds  !  "  said  Rolfe  to  his  friend,  as 
they  emerged  into  such  a  blaze  of 
light,  such  a  rush  of  sound  and 
dazzle  of  color,  that  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  Haliburton  like  some  bright 
dream  ;  and  he  half  expected  to  open 
his  eyes  the  next  instant  on  his  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  to  see  the  quiv- 
ering outlines  of  the  hills  faint  against 
a  silver  moonlit  sky,  and  to  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  little  stream,  falling 
into  the  soft  silence. 

The  Autograph  Waltz  was  ringing 
out  over  the  ceaseless  buzz  of  talk  ; 
and,  borne  on  its  buoyant  waves, 
couple  after  couple  floated  by,  now 
fast,  now   slow,  presenting   to  eyes 
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long  unused  to  ball-rooms  a  bewil- 
dering panorama  of  u  beauty  and 
fashion." 

Haliburton  was  at  length  routed 
from  his  trance  as  his  friend  tapped 
him  jocosely  on  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claiming, — 

44  Well,  old  bo}T,  when  you  can 
tear  yourself  awajT  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  '  gushing  thing '  in 
pink,  I  will  introduce  you  to  the 
leader,  and  see  what  he  will  do  about 
a  seat  for  you." 

44  Excuse  the  seeming  preoccupa- 
tion," said  Tom,  laughing ;  "  but, 
after  this  long  interval,  a  woman  in 
full  war-paint  awakes  in  me  emotions 
in  which  admiration  is  largel}*  mingled 
with  awe." 

"  Ah,  Treadwell !  "  said  Rolfe  to 
a  young  man,  who  at  that  moment 
paused^  near  them,  under  the  musi- 
cians' galler}-,  and  signed  to  the  lead- 
er to  stop  the  waltz,  "  jow  are  just 
the  man  I  want.  Let  me  introduce 
3*ou  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Haliburton,  the 
very  best  fellow  in  the  world ;  and 
this,  Tom,  is  Mr.  Treadwell,  our 
crack  German  leader." 

Mr.  Treadwell  was,  as  an  ambi- 
tious novelist  would  put  it,  a  3-outh 
of  some  twentj'  summers ;  but,  had 
he  reckoned  his  age  03-  Germans, 
Methuselah  would  have  been  forced 
to  hide  his  diminished  head.  He  — 
Treadwell,  not  Methuselah  —  was 
universally  voted  the  onty  man  who 
could  put  you  through  a  new  figure  ; 
and  his  patience  with  the  slow-of- 
comprehension  was  inexhaustible. 
Add  to  this  the  fact,  that,  though 
provided  with  a  fair  amount  of  the 
small  coin  current  in  societ3T  as  con- 
versation, his  heels  rather  than  his 
head  might  be  termed  his  strong 
point  or  points,  and  one  can  readily 
understand  his  success  in  the  dancing 
world.     In   answer   to  Mr.   Rolfe's 


complimentary  remark,  Treadwell 
smiled  so  as  to  displa3*  his  white  teeth 
to  the  best  advantage,  and,  pressing 
Haliburton' s  hand  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  assured  him  of  the  lively 
pleasure  he  felt  in  making  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  his  hope  that  he 
would  enjoy  his  visit. 

14  And  how  about  a  seat  for  him? " 
said  Rolfe ;  "  Tom,  3'ou  have  no 
partner,  I  think  ?  " 

44  Not  I,"  replied  Tom.  "  I  never 
should  have  the  courage  to  thrust 
myself  on  one  of  these  fastidious 
damsels  for  a  whole  evening." 

44  O,  nonsense  !  "  said  his  friend. 
44  Don't  you  see  the3T're  all  d3ing  to 
know  3~ou?  You  are  attracting  more 
attention  now  than  an3T  girl  in  the 
room ;  any  one  would  be  proud  to 
dance  with  3*ou." 

44  If  I  find  any  particularly  nice 
girl  who  wants  you,  still  disengaged, 
3'ou  won't  mind  t^ing?"  said  Mr. 
Treadwell,  insinuatingly. 

"  Well,  no  ;  sooner  than  spoil  her 
eventeg,  I  would  make  the  attempt," 
said  Tom,  jocosely ;  "  but  I  think 
I'm  pretty  safe." 

44  Suppose  we  make  the  tour  of  the 
room,  just  that  30U  ma3*  run  3'our  eye 
over  them,"  suggested  Rolfe ;  and, 
taking  his  friend's  arm,  he  drew  him 
out  upon  the  floor. 

The  German  was  just  forming : 
men  were  rushing  insanely  about  in 
search  of  their  partners,  or  the  seats 
they  had  reserved.  The  committee 
were  endeavoring  to  satisf3*  every 
one's  demands  and  to  answer  all  the 
questions  asked  them  at  once.  Girls 
were  settling  themselves  in  their 
places,  casting  appraising  glances  at 
each  other's  dresses,  or  trying  to  find 
out  where  their  particular  intimates 
were  to  sit.  The  floor  was  gradually 
clearing ;  and,  by  the  time  our  hero 
and  his  host  had  completed  the  tour 
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of  the  hall,  the  chaotic  mass  of  bright 
color  had  resolved  itself  into  a  rain- 
bow-hued  circle,  leaving  the  whole 
centre  free. 

"  How  late  Miss  Meredith  is  !  "  said 
Harry  ;  "we  shall  miss  the  first  figure, 
if  she  don't  come  soon.  Ah !  there 
she  is  now,"  he  added,  in  a  ton'e  of 
relief,  as  he  turned  towards  the  dress- 
ing-room door#.  "  Do  you  see,  Tom, 
the  tall  girl  in  white,  with  her  hands 
full  of  flowers?" 

No  need  to  point  her  out :  Tom  had 
-  seen  her  first,  and  in  that  rapid  glance 
had  recognized  with  the  queerest, 
pleasantest  feeling  his  bouquet,  —  the 
lilies  he  had  sent  her,  —  occupying  a 
conspicuous  position  among  the  mass 
of  roses  in  her  hand.  He  watched 
Rolfe  as  he  made  his  way  to  her  side, 
and  envied  him  his  self-possession,  as 
he  saw  him  take  that  little  hand  in 
his,  and  yet,  apparently,- remain  as 
cool  as  ever.  How  much  lovelier  she 
was  now  even  than  he  had  thought ! 
If  the  brightness  of  her  hair  had 
dazzled  him  when  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it  only  when  half  concealed 
by  her  bonnet,  now  as  he  looked  at 
the  coronet  of  burnished  gold,  in  con- 
trast with  which  her  long  lashes 
seemed  all  the  darker,  he  unconscious- 
ly recalled  half-forgotten  fairy  tales 
of  the  fair  one  with  locks  of  gold, 
whose  tresses  were  so  brilliant  that 
no  man  dared  look  on  them. 

"  Who  was  that  handsome  man 
with  you  this  afternoon?  "  said  Miss 
Meredith,  putting  her  hand  through 
her  partner's  arm.  "  He  was  so  de- 
lightfully big  and  strong  looking,  just 
the  sort  of  man  one  can  never  pass 
unnoticed !  " 

"  Ah !  you  are  all  alike,"  sighed 
Rolfe  ;  "  you  women,  Miss  Lily,  are 
always  caught  by  the  'meretricious 
charms'  of  outside  show.  Beauty, 
you  know,  is  but  skin-deep ;  and,  if 


you  did  but  know  it,  we  plain  men 
possess  —  " 

"  Every  moral  quality,  of  course  !  " 
she  interrupted ;  "  you  know,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  nobody  appreciates  you  more 
than  I ;  and  then,  you  see,  I  knew  he 
was  a  friend  of  yours,  and  so  natu- 
rally I  wished  to  know  him." 

What  man,  not  stone,  could  have, 
resisted  such  words,  accompanied 
with  such  a  look,  half-laughing,  half- 
coquettish,  and  wholly  ensnaring? 

"  '  Speak  of  an  angel,'  "  said  Rolfe  ; 
"  there  he  is  now,  looking  at  you." 

Leaning  against  the  wall,  Halibur- 
ton  had  been  watching  ever}'  one  of 
her  easy,  graceful  movements  as  she 
walked  up  the  room,  the  soft,  snowy 
clouds  of  her  tulle  dress  floating 
around  her.  He  had  noted  the  glance 
and  smile  with  which  she  had  last 
spoken  ;  and  his  heart  was  contracted 
with  a  strange,  painful  thrill. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  what 
a.  fool  I  am !  What  is  it  to  me  if 
Harry's  partner  chooses  to  flirt  with 
him,  or  even,"  —  for  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  those  clearest 
eyes  could  be  deceiving,  —  "  perhaps 
she  means  it ;  I  'm  sure  he  deserves 
it,  dear  old  fellow  !  " 

So  with  a  sigh,  the  cause  of  which 
was  not  very  clear  even  to  himself,  he 
forcibly  detached  his  eyes  from  the 
blue  and  white  and  gold  that  so  en- 
thralled them,  and  endeavored  to  find 
equal  pleasure  in  following  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  young  lad}*  in  pink, 
ironically  spoken  of  by  Rolfe  as  "  a 
gushing  thing,"  who  was  just  then 
bringing  the  full  batteries  of  a  pair 
of  flashing  dark  eyes  to  bear  upon  the 
young  gentleman  by  her  side,  no  other 
than  our  fascinating  friend,  Tread- 
well  ;  who,  rising  at  this  moment,  with 
one  comprehensive  glance  assured 
himself  that  all  were  in  their  places, 
and,  giving  the  necessary  signal,  the 
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band  broke  out  with  those  first  deli- 
cious chords  of  the  "  Thousand  and 
One  Nights." 

Tom  still  stood  with  his  back  against 
a  window-frame,  observing  with  some 
amusement  the  hopeless  efforts  of  the 
uninitiated  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  the  basket-figure,  when,  as  he 
.glanced  towards  the  leader,  he  found 
that  gentleman's  eye  fixed  upon  him, 
and  saw  that  he  was  making  signs  to 
him,  which  seemed  to  urge  him  to 
leave  his  isolated  position,  and  tempt 
his  fate  more  boldly.  Thinking  that, 
since  he  was  at  a  ball,  he  might  as  well 
see  what  was  to  be  seen,  Haliburton 
obeyed  the  friendly  signals,  and  hav. 
ing  with  some  difficulty  made  his  way 
through  the  outside  ring  of  wall- 
flowers, was  accosted  immediately  by 
Harry  Rolfe,  who  had  come  up  un- 
seen. 

••Ah!  here  you  are,"  he  said; 
u  don't  think  I  had  forgotten  you.  my 
boy  ;  only  I  had  to  lead  out  with  my 
partner.  you  know.  Treadwell  will 
give  you  a  turn  :  he  always  does  men 
who  have  no  partners.  Whom  shall 
I  introduce  you  to,  your  little  friend 
in  rose-color  ?  " 

••  If  you  give  me  my  choice."  re- 
plied Tom.  ••  I  think  if  you  would 
present  me  to  Miss  Meredith;  but 
perhaps  she  —  " 

"My  friend,  she  wants  to  know 
you,"  answered  Rolfe  :  and,  before 
the  effect  produced  by  this  announce- 
ment had  had  time  to  subside,  our 
hero  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  "  Fair  one  with  locks  of  gold." 

"  Miss  Lily,  I  want  to  introduce 
my  dearest  friend:  Mr.  Haliburton, 
Miss  Meredith  "  :  and  the  sweet  eyes 
were  raised  to  his,  and  the  low  voice 
said  softly.  — 

••  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Mr. 
Haliburton.  that  I  can  hardly  realize 
we  have  never  met  before  !  " 


Hackneyed  words,  that  any  girl  in 
the  course  of  her  first  season  learns 
to  say  to  a  man  who  is  presented  by 
an  old  friend  ;  but  to  Tom  they  were 
as  fresh  and  real  as  if  no  other  had 
ever  uttered  or  listened  to  them  be- 
fore. 

What  could  he  say  to  this  beauti- 
ful, gracious  vision,  who,  amid  all  the 
brilliant  excitements  of  her  lifev  had 
found  time  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
as  he?  But.  however  the  gratitude 
and  almost  reverential  admiration  of 
his  heart  might  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  express,  as  he  wished,  his 
sense  of  her  goodness ;  still  there 
was  nothing  awkward  about  the  few 
words  in  which  he  strove  to  answer 
her  ;  and  the  handsome  face  that  bent 
towards  her  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
by  the  flush  that  would  show  eveu 
through  the  bronze  of  two  years  in 
the  wilds. 

*•  I  thought  so,"  she  said  to  herself, 
taking  in  with  the  look  of  a  connois- 
seur the  splendid  coloring  of  the  deep 
gray  eyes  and  tawny  beard,  which 
could  not  yet  quite  hide  the  firm,  yet 
tender  lines  of  his  mouth. 

As  he  took  the  vacant  seat  by  her 
side,  her  eye  fell  on  the  lily  of  the 
valley  in  his  button-hole, and.  glancing 
with  a  sudden  thought  at  the  fljwers 
sent  her  anonymously  that  evening, 
she  looked  quickly  up  at  him,  as  if  to 
read  confirmation  of  her  suspicion  in 
his  face.  His  eyes  looked  into  hers  ; 
and,  reading  her  unspoken  question 
in  their  clear  depths,  he  answered.  — 

"  Yes,  it  was  I ;  you  are  not  of- 
fended at  my  presumption  ?  "     . 

"Offended?  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased  :  but  how  did  you  know  that 
lilies  of  the  valley  were  my  pet  flow- 
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••  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  somehow 
they  seemed  most  like  you  !  " 

To  how   many  compliments  well 
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turned,  ornate,  complete,  has  she  not 
listened  ever  since  she  can  remem- 
ber? and  yet  now  a  strange,  odd  sen- 
sation of  understanding  for  the  first 
time  the  meaning  of  what  she  hears 
comes  over  her  ;  and,  as  much  to  her 
own  astonishment  as  to  his,  her  eyes 
sink,  and  a  soft  pink  flush  dawns  on 
her  fair  cheek,  admirably  relieving 
her  long  drooped  lashes. 

As  for  a  moment  Haliburton 
paused  to  check  the  tumult  in  his 
heart  that  absolutely  forbade  speech, 
a  voice  close  to  him  said,  in  an  accent 
of  mock  despair,  — 

"  Eh  bien!  Will  not  her  grace 
vouchsafe  one  word  to  the  humblest 
of  her  slaves  ?  will  she  not  even  deign 
a  look?" 

Haliburton  looked  up  sharply  and 
met  the  eye  of  a  dark,  slender  man, 
whose  dress  and  manner  would  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  diplomat, 
even  without  the  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  with  which  his  breast  was 
decorated. 

Maxime  Octave,  Marquis  de  St. 
Pharamond,  was  a  personage  who,  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  in  that  of  the  world,  well  deserved 
the  good  gifts  which,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  Fortune  had  showered  upon 
him. 

Heir  to  a  great  name  as  well  as 
to  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  France, 
he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  denied  an}Tthing  within  the  power 
of  the  great  enchanter,  gold.  He 
was  not  handsome,  nor  did  he  covet 
mere  physical  beauty  ;  for,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said,  he  possessed 
quelquechose  de  mieux;  he  was  emi- 
nently distingue. 

Most  women  pronounced  him  "  so 
interesting,"  and  declared,  that  in 
the  depths  of  his  dark  eyes  there 
lurked  treasures  of  feeling,  which  it 
was  given  only,  to  the  appreciative  to 


discover.  A  thorough  citizen  of  the 
world,  well  read  not  only  in  that  dull 
lore  which  is  to  be  found  in  printed 
books,  but  in  those  fair  pages  where 
"  the  light  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes  " 
is  all  we  have  to  guide  us,  M.  le 
Marquis  was  perhaps  aware  that 
mystery  is  of  all  things  the  most  en- 
ticing to  the  female  mind,  and  may 
possibly  not  have  taken  much  pains 
to  dissipate  the  illusion  that,  if  he 
so  willed  it,  a  past  full  of  thrilling 
adventure  could  be  evoked  from  the 
concealment  afforded  by  his  quiet, 
well-bred,  impenetrable  manner. 

Rumor  said  that  vast  had  been  his 
success  among  the  too  susceptible 
damsels  of  Madrid,  where  he  had 
been  for  two  years  the  "  bright,  par- 
ticular star,"  and  that  the  hopeless 
passion  he  had  inspired  in  the  breast 
of  some  impressionable  archduchess 
would  perhaps  account  for  his  sudden 
departure  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  a  chorus  of  femi- 
•nine  voices  was  always  ready  to  attest 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  mowed 
down  all  the  girls  on  the  Continent, 
for  he  was  "  perfectly  irresistible  "  ! 

Such  was  the  man  who  for,  three 
months  had  been  Lilian  Meredith's 
shadow.  Devoted  with  that  subtle, 
delicate  homage  that  surrounds  a 
woman  as  the  very  air  she  breathes, 
always  at  her  side  when  she  wanted 
him,  never  in  the  way,  if  by  chance 
she  was  wearied  or  out  of  spirits, 
and  offering  daily  on  the  altar  of  his 
goddess  not  only  the  intoxicating 
incense  of  a  cultivated  flattery,  but 
what,  alas !  in  this  degenerate  age 
seems  the  royal  road  to  a  woman's 
favor,  the  sweetest,  rarest  flowers, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  Lilian  was 
flattered,  if  she  allowed  him  to  affi- 
cJier  himself  everywhere  as  the  most 
assiduous  of  all  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers ? 
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What  if  he  did  not  dance  the  Bos- 
ton ?  In  the  Deuxtemps  he  was  in- 
deed peerless  ;  and  on  his  partner  was 
of  course  lost  the  peculiarity  of  the 
continentaf  coat-tail,  impelling  it  to 
fly  out  at  right  angles  tb  its  wearer, 
even  though  that  wearer  be  a  mar- 
quis, and  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water. 

Spoilt  child  as  she  was,  Lilian's 
heart,  au  fond,  was  too  "  pure  wom- 
anly" to  find  satisfaction  really  in 
the  studied  adoration  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  however  artistically  true 
to  nature ;  but,  woman-like,  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
holding  in  her  chains  a  man  on 
whom  every  other  girl  in  town  had 
cast  the  eye  t>f  longing,  and  who, 
besides,  possessed  to  a  great  degree 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  neces- 
sary  to  his  idol  for  the  time  being. 

M.  de  St.  Pharamond  had  been 
watchins:  with  some  slight  uneasiness 
the  strides  that  u  big  barbarian,"  as 
he  contemptuously  styled  Haliburton, 
had  been  apparently  making  in  Miss 
Meredith's  good  graces,  and,  judging 
it  high  time  to  interfere,  had  ap- 
proached in  his  usual  noiseless  man- 
ner, his  annoyance  at  the  interloper 
considerably  heightened  as  he  saw 
that  Lilian  was  not  even  aware 
of  his  presence,  so  absorbed  was  she 
with  the  new-comer.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  own  consciousness  of  this  that 
rendered  her  always  gracious  greeting 
to  the  marquis  unusually  empresse; 
but  certainty  it  was  with  her  most 
radiant  smile  that  she  looked  up  at 
him,  and  extended  a  slender  hand  in 
a  many-buttoned  triumph  of  Depres' 
art  to  meet  his.  St.  Pharamond 
himself  wore  no  gloves,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pit- 
ies to  conceal  his  symmetrical,  aris- 
tocratic fingers,  with  their  pointed, 
glittering  nails.     Haliburton  glanced 


contemptuously  at  the  gold  hoop,  set 
with  turquoises,  which  the  Frenchman 
wore  on  his  little  finger  ;  but  the  way 
In  which  that "  missish  hand,"  as  Tom 
said  wrathfully  to  himself,  closed  on 
Lilian's,  and  held  it  while  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond  bent  to  murmur  some  in- 
audible reproach  into  her  ear,  brought 
such  wild  visions  before  our  hero's 
undisciplined  mind  of  felling  the 
marquis  to  the  earth,  and  then  taking 
the  next  train  to  the  Antipodes,  that 
he  rose  hastily,  and,  saying  some- 
thing indistinct  aboift  "  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure,"  and  "  later  in 
the  evening,"  departed. 

"Who  is  your  new  conquest?" 
said  St.  Pharamond  affably,  looking 
after  Haliburton  with  an  amused 
smile.  "  I  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fa- 
miliar with  those  massive  features  !  "■ 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rolfe's : 
he  only  arrived  this  morning,"  she 
answered,  fastening  the  favor  which 
the  marquis  had  brought  her  to  the 
front  of  her  dress. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  diplomat,  but  so 
meaningly  that  it  was  a  positive  re- 
lief to  her  when  he  added,  "  We  are 
losing  time  ;  is  not  my  favor  consid- 
ered worth  a  turn  ?  " 

She  smiled,  rested  her  hand  on  St. 
Pharamoncl's  shoulder,  and  the  next 
instant  was  whirling  down  the  room 
at  railroad  speed  ;  while  her  accom- 
plished partner,  regardless  of  any- 
thing so  trivial  as  want  of  breath, 
bent  to  whisper  "  soft  nothings r'  in 
her  ear,  with  his  head  in  perilously 
close  proximity  to  hers. 

Meanwhile  Haliburton  walked 
across  to  Treadwell ;  who,  resting  a 
little  from  his  labors,  was  contem 
plating  the  numerous  favors  with 
which  his  coat  was  adorned  with  a 
bland  expression,  as  of  one  who 
should  say,  "  These  are  slight  trib- 
utes, I  know  ;  but  stili  it  is  gratifying." 
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"  Ah,  Mr.  Haliburton  !  "  he  said  to 
that  gentleman,  "  I  have  not  seen 
you  dancing  yet.  Let  me  present  you 
to  my  partner,  who  is,  let  me  tell 
you,  as  she  herself  would  say,  '  the 
great,  original  American  dancist-' " 

Haliburton,  smiling" constrainedly, 
took  Mr.  Treadwell's  proffered  arm  ; 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  ceremor}'  of  in- 
troduction was  complete  ;  and  he  found 
himself  authorized  to  number  among 
his  acquaintances  the  young  lady 
in  rose-color,  whose  movemen^  had 
before  attracted  his  attention. 

"  She  is  not  bad,"  he  thought ; 
"  though  she  has  n't  a  tithe  of  her 
.  beauty  !  "  And  then,  emboldened  by 
her  graciousness,  and  b}-  the  recol- 
lection of  his  former  excellence  among 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  he  said 
diffidently,  "  Miss  Wells,  if  }tou  do 
not  mind  risking  3'ourself  with  mer 
I  am  awfully  out  of  practice  ;  but  v  lvl 
you  give  me  a  turn  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  she  anBF*"**d, 
readity ;  "once  a  dancer,  always  a 
dancer,  you  know ;  beside**.  J  could 
teach  3'ou  this  new  step  iv  2ve  min- 
utes." 

She  stood  up  as  sV  spoke ;  and 
they  started.  For  the  first  minr  te  or 
so  the  feet,  long  unused  to  "  mazes 
of  the  ineriT  dance,"  did  not  ro  very 
smoothly  :  but  very  soon  the  old  half- 
forgotten  skill  came  back  ;  &r<\  before 
Mr.  Treadwell,  who  had  be*n  watch- 
ing their  gyrations  with  ar  indulgent 
smile,  felt  it  his  dut}'  to  stop  their 
"  privateering,"  Haliburton  had  got- 
ten completely  into  the  Rwing  of  the 
measure,  and  involuntarity  bestowed 
a  most  cordial  squeeze  on  his  little 
partner's  hand  as  tJiey  stopped,  in  his 
delight  at  his  success.  "  You  dance 
like  a  fairy,"  he  said,  impulsively, 
looking  down  at  the  bright  cheeks, 
and  merry  dark  eyes  raised  frankly 
to  his. 


"O,  really,  Mr.  Haliburton,  how 
you  do  twitter  one ! "  she  answered 
demurely,  with  such  a  droll  air 
of  mock  embarrassment  that  Tom 
laughed,  and  was  preparing  to  assure 
her  that  f  he  was  the  very  most  fairy- 
like beirg  he  had  ever  seen,  when  a 
breathless  gentleman  brought  himself 
to  a  ha]t  in  front  of  them,  and,  bow- 
ing to  Hiss  Wells  with  a  sort  of  elbow 
movement,  which  reminded  one  irre- 
sistibly of  a  grasshopper,  exclaimed 
abruptly,  in  short  jerk}-  utterances, — 

"  Jfademoiselle,  un  tour  de  valse;  " 
and.  before  Haliburton  could  catch  his 
bre.r  th,  his  late  partner  was  a  roseate 
mii  t  in  the  distance. 

"Confound  these  foreigners  ! "  mut- 
t-red he,  "always  turning  up  when 
v  ou  don't  want  them ;  and  the  way 
the}'  are  encouraged,  too,  —  a  set  of 
monke3's  !  " 

"Who  's}'our  distinguished-looking 
friend?"  said  her  neighbor  to  Miss 
Wells,  as  she  came  back  to  her  seat. 
"  His  angry  passions  were  perceptibly 
roused  at  your  going  off  just  now." 

"Were  they?"  said  Miss  Wells, 
laughing.  "I'm  afraid  3-011  flatter 
me ;  but  he  certainty  has  an  air  of 
discontent  upon  his  speaking  coun- 
tenance." 

"  Handsome  fellow,  that  Halibur- 
ton ! "  said  Treadwell,  sauntering  up  ; 
"  but  he  don't  appear  to  appreciate 
the  corps  diplomatique,  does  he?" 

"  No,  I  should  say  not ;  how  cross 
he  looks,  but  how  seductive  !  He  is 
certainty  as  handsome  as  timbre 
made.  I  *ve  half  a  mind  to  give  him 
my  bout onni ere" 

Tom,  meantime  unaware  of  these 
flattering  remarks,  was  making  his 
way  as  fast  as  he  could  down  the 
crowded  room ;  when  suddenly  a 
whirling  mass  of  drapery  stopped  in 
front  of  him,  and  Miss  Meredith's 
voice  said,  — 
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"Thanks,  Mr.  Rolfe !  Mr.  Hali- 
burton.  1  have  been  looking  every- 
where for  yon.  to  take  yon  out.  Will 
you  hold  my  flowers  a  minute,  please  ?" 
And.  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  Tom 
stood  transfixed  ;  while  those  little 
hands  fastened  a  favor  in  his  button- 
hole, her  radiant  head  so  near  him 
that  he  could  almost  have  touched 
the  massive,  shining  braids,  all  the 
brighter  contrasted  with  the  black 
of  his  coat. 

••  The  effect  is  good  on  the  whole, 
I  think,"  she  said,  drawing  back  a 
little  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  her 
gift. 

•  •■  It  is  perfectly  beautiful,"  said 
Tom,  fervently  ;  but  his  thoughts  per- 
haps had  more  reference  to  her  than 
the  little  combination  of  tinsel  and 
ribbon  of  which  he  spoke. 

••  I  thought  you  said  you  had  for- 
gotten how  to  dance,"  she  said,  after 
they  had  made  a  turn  or  two  in  si- 
lence. Tom's  heart  was  beating  too 
fast,  as  he  felt  the  light  touch  of  the 
hand,  and  realized  what  a  slender 
waist  he  held  within  the  strong  circle 
of  his  arm,  for  him  to  speak  without 
a  quiver  in  his  deep  voice  ;  but  he  did 
manage  to  whisper,  — 

*•  Who  could  not  dance  with  you  ?  " 
most  ungratefully  oblivious  of  the 
friendly  instructions  bestowed  on 
him  by  Miss  Wells. 

As  the  waltz  ceased  with  a  long, 
soft  wail,  Haliburton  released  her ; 
and  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
as  he  thanked  her  for  "  the  great 
pleasure  she  had  given  him,"  caused 
her  to  check  the  conventional  words 
with  which  she  would  have  answered 
any  other  man,  and  speak  only  to  the 
wistful  graj-  eyes  that  looked  down  on 
her  with  such  earnestness  in  their 
honest  depths. 

u  Miss  Lilian,  a  most  painful  duty 
devolves  upon  me  !  "  said  Rolfe,  com- 


ing up  to  his  partner.     "  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith says  it  is  time  to  go." 

"  O,  I  am  so  sorry !  it  cannot  be 
late,  Mr.  Rolfe.  Why,  we  have  scarce- 
ly begun  ! " 

"And  I  have  hardly  laid  eyes 
on  my  own  lawful  partner,"  said 
Rolfe,  gloomily.  "  Tom,  my  boy,  be 
warned  by  me,  —  never  dance  with 
a  belle ! " 

"  It  depends  on  who  she  is,"  thought 
Tom  ;  butJie  said  nothing,  and,  having 
no  pawner  to  convoy,  followed  slowly 
in  his  friends'  wake  out  upon  the 
staircase,  where  he  waited  till  the 
Meredith  carriage  should  come,  and 
Harry  be  released. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Haliburton," 
said  Miss  Wells,  as"  she  passed  him, 
putting  out  her  hand  with-  a  charac- 
teristic absence  of  ceremony.  "  I 
hope  you  have  had  a  good  time." 

"  I  enjoyed  that  dance  with  you 
very  much,"  replied  he,  evasively, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said  ;  for  at 
that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Lilian 
coming  clown,  fairer  than  ever,  with 
a  scarf  of  heavy  Spanisli  lace  thrown 
over  her  head,  framing  most  becom- 
ingly the  pure  oval  of  her  face.  He 
made  his  way  to  her  side,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  interrupting 
M.  de  St.  Pharamond's  low-toned  fare- 
wells, seeing  only  that  she  smiled  on 
him  with  those  wondrous  eyes. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said,  softly  , 
"  shall  you  be  able  to  find  time  to 
come  and  see  me  while  you  are  here  ? 
Mr.  Rolfe  will  show  you  the  way." 

"  I  can  find  my  way  alone,"  he  said, 
quickly  ;  "  and  I  may  come  soon." 

"  I  leave  that  to  you,"  she  answered  ; 
"  once  more,  good-night !  3*011  do  not 
mind  my  left  hand,"  holding  it  out  as 
she  spoke,  gloveless,  shimmering  with 
the  soft  radiance  of  pearls. 

For  one  instant,  one  bewildering 
instant,  it  lay  in  his   clasp ;  and  it 
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scarcely  seemed  to  dim  his  pleasure 
to  know  that  her  other  hand  rested 
on  St.  Pharamond's  arm,  and  that 
the  renowned  diplomat's  supercilious 
lorgnette  was  fixed  on  him  in  anything 
but  a  pleasant  manner. 

Lilian  sank  back  in  her  corner  of  the 
carriage,  when  the  last  good-nights 
had  been  said,  and  the}'  were  rolling 
smgothly  over  the  asphalt  towards 
home.  Somehow  she  could  not  lose 
the  recollection  of  the  looks  that 
had  fallen  on  her  to-night  from 
the  ej-es  of  this  stranger.  Many 
other  men  had  looked  at  her  with 
admiration,  love  even,  more  legibly 
written  in  their  ej-es  ;  but  it  had  never 
so  touched  her.  Naturally  of  an  in- 
tensely proud,  and  even  somewhat 
cold  nature,  her  graciousness  to  all 
who  approached  her  sprang  chiefly 
from  that  truest  courtesy  which  is 
born  of  kindness  of  heart.  Beautiful, 
and  winning  without  an  effort  even 
those  of  her  own  sex  whom  she  cared 
to  charm,  it  would  have  been  a  mir- 
acle if  she  had  not  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, aware  of  her  own  loveliness, 
and  proud  of  the  power  she  held. 
But  vanity  in  her  was  not :  she  knew 
indeed  that  she  was  beautiful ;  but 
hers  was  a  nature  in  which  all  was 
large,  rounded,  sweet,  and  the  little- 
ness of  mere  personal  conceit  had  no 
place  in  it.  Girls  from  whom,  in  her 
easy,  careless  fashion,  she  had  ap- 
parently without  effort  enticed  men 
to  swell  the  army  of  her  slaves,  pro- 
nounced her  a  heartless  flirt ;  but, 
t hough  some  part  of  this  may  have 
been  true,  if  heartless  can  be  held  to 
mean  a  state  of  latent,  unawakened 
feeling,  still  was  she  no  vulgar  co- 
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quette,  caring  more  for  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  her  adorers,  and 
only  stipulating  that  she  should 
always  be  surrounded.  No  man  was 
admitted  to  the  position  of  Lilian 
Meredith's  acknowledged  admirer 
who  had  not  to  recommend  him  more 
than  ordinar}'  talents  or  accomplish- 
ments. A  perfect  lady  herself,  she 
could  have  found  no  pleasure  in  any 
society  but  those  worthy  to  bear  the 
"  grand  old  name  of  gentleman  "  in 
its  fullest  acceptation.  Moving,  as 
she  did,  in  that  world  where  so  much 
base  coin  circulates  as  gold,  what 
wonder  that  she,  but  half  believing 
in  it,  replied  to  the  homage  offered 
her  in  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  flirted. 
Flirting  has  been  excellently  defined 
as  liking  a  person  a  little,  and  pre- 
tending to  like  them  a  great  deal ; 
and  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  she  did 
flirt,  but  alwa}^  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  a  game  in  which 
both  parties  had  an  equal  chance,  and 
thoroughly  understood  each  other's 
weapons.  "  Men's  hearts  enter  less," 
she  would  say,  "  into  this  than  their 
heads  in  these  latter  days ;  and  as 
for  women  it  is  merely  pour  passer 
le  temps." 

"Harry,"  said  Haliburton,  as  he 
paused  on  the  stairs,  speaking  in  a 
musing  tone,  "  do  you  know  where 
this  quotation  comes  from :  '  That 
which  made  her  fairness  much  the 
fairer  was,  that  it  was  but  the  am- 
bassador of  a  most  fair  mind '  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do  !  "  replied 
Rolfe ;  "  nor  do  I  know  any  one  to 
whom  it  would  apply." 
.     "  Don't  you?  "  returned  the  other. 
"  Well,  I  do.     Good-night." 
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PART   II. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles,  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends." 

Rolfe  had  some  letters  to  write 
the  next  morning  for  the  club  of 
which  he  was  secretary;  and  Hali- 
burton,  taking  a  stout  walking-stick 
and  a  cigar  or  two,  started  out  for 
a  "  constitutional "  about  noon,  to 
stretch  himself  before  lunch,  and 
shake  off  the  cobwebby  effects  of  his 
last  night's  dissipation,  —  "the  first 
powwow  among  the  pale-faces,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  he  had  frequented 
for  many  long  months. 

He  struck  out,  with  a  long,  swing- 
ing stride,  for  Georgetown  Heights, 
passing  many  strolling  strangers 
brought  together  by  the  gay  season, 
and  indulging  in  the  shifting  reflec- 
tions natural  to  one  who  finds  himself 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  city  life,  with 
its  busy  hum,  after  a  long  season 
spent  in  the  dreamy  solitude  of  the 
plains,  or  the  equally  dreamy  atmos- 
phere of  the  Spanish  regions  in  which 
Haliburton  had  passed  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  life.  Could  these  rest- 
less, hurrying  beings  about  him  be 
of  the  same  human  kind  as  the  slug- 
gish, taciturn  red-skins  with  whom 
he  had  had  so  much  to  do  in  days 
gone  by,  or  the  jealous-eyed,  nimble- 
handed  race  of  Mexicans,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  his  feats  of  horseman- 
ship in  Southern  California?  How 
could  they  be  content  with  the  nar- 
row line  of  duties  of  "the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker," 
with  driving  a  quill  across  the  pages 


of  ever-opening  ledgers,  quibbling 
over  the  infinitesimal  minor  points*  of 
law,  putting  together  with  painful 
labor  a  mass  of  disjointed  horrors  for 
an  evening  newspaper,  and  walking 
generally  the  treadmill  of  confined 
vocations,  when  there  was  a  possibility 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  larger, 
more  heroic  life  of  the  woods  and  the 
plains,  of  bivouacs  under  the  silent 
stars,  and  a  mediaeval  knight-errantry 
rosy  with  dreams  of  doughty  deeds 
and  chivalrous  rescues  ? 

The  Persian's  sum  of  education, 
"to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  speak  the 
truth,"  seemed  ^to  him,  in  this  stage 
of  his  experience,  to  be  about  all  that 
was  desirable,  after  all ;  except,  that 
with  his  new  light,  and  the  vision  of 
loveliness  to  which  Rolfe  had  presented 
him  last  evening,  he  might  be  inclined 
to  say,  "to  ride,  to  love,  and  speak 
the  truth." 

This  train  of  thought  led  him  nat- 
urally to  Miss  Meredith  and  the 
strangely-intense  interest  with  which 
she  already  inspired  him.  He  reviewed 
all  the  events  of  the  "German,"  to  her 
very  accents,  and  the  turn  of  her  eyes ; 
and,  while  he  could  remember  many 
things  for  which  he  felt  that  he  should 
always  be  grateful,  he  was  pained,  on 
putting  all  his  memories  together,  to 
conclude  that  she  had  treated  with 
equal  cordiality,  and  equally  charming 
manner,  all  the  admirers  that  had 
pressed  about  her  during  the  even- 
ing. He  was  foolish  to  expect  that 
any  particular  partiality  should  be 
shown  to  himself,    especially  on  the 
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first  evening  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
yet,  so  complete  was  his  own  subjuga- 
tion, that  he  built  hopes,  and  dreamed 
dreams,  on  every  casual  remark  of 
hers,  and  could  not  but  hope  for  some 
sign  from  her  that  she  regarded  him 
in  a  different  light  from  others.  Talk- 
ing and  dancing  with  her,  and  watch- 
ing her  as  he  leaned  against  the 
window-frame,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  scarcely  appreciable  difference 
in  her  treatment  of  the  throng  that 
continually  besieged  her,  begging  for 
"  turns,"  or  sitting  by  her  side  when 
she  was  tired. 

He  was  revolving  such  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  wondering  if  she  were  a 
flirt,  like  so  many  others,  and  uncon- 
sciously putting  himself  on  his  guard, 
and  had  descended  from  the  Heights, 
after  a  wonderful  coup-d-ceil  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  winding  reaches  of 
the  Potomac,  when,  as  he  entered 
the  suburbs,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
graceful  figure  of  a  woman  emerging 
from  a  low  hovel  a  few  rods  ahead  of 
him,  and  walking  slowly,  with  bended 
head,  away  from  him.  His  rapid 
stride  soon  brought  him  to  the  side  of 
the  lady ;  and,  though  his  instinct  had 
told  him  who  it  must  be,  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  was  such  as  to  throw 
a  tone  of  surprise  into  his  greeting 
as  she  turned  her  head  slightly  at  his 
solid  tramp. 

"  Why,  Miss  Meredith,  is  this  you  ? 
What  are  you  doing  in  this  forlorn 
•street?" 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Haliburton. 
Oh,  nothing !  Only  taking  something 
to  a  poor  bedridden  old  woman  out 
here." 

"  How  good  of  you ! " 

"  Good  !  Not  at  all.  If  you  saw 
the  pleasure  of  the  poor  old  woman, 
you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  taking 
the  slight  trouble  that  it  costs  me  to 
go   and   see   her.     Only   think,    Mr. 


Haliburton,  of  her  not  baring  beei 
out  of  the  house  for  nine  years  ;  and 
such  a  house ! "  she  said,  with  half- 
drooping  eyes,  looking  up  at  him. 
And  Haliburton  noticed,  what  he  had 
not  seen  in  the  tense  excitement  of 
the  "  German,"  that  her  face  in  re- 
pose had  an  almost  sad,  yearning 
expression,  as  though  the  eyes  were 
filled  with  unshed  tears,  and  she  were 
embracing  a  whole  world  of  misery 
and  crying  distress  with  the  holy  calm 
of  her  sympathy.  Haliburton's  heart 
went  out  to  her  as  never  before,  as  he 
saw  this  angelic  face,  touched,  appar- 
ently, with  pity  for  all  the  woe  that  is 
and  has  been;  and  looking  at  the 
nun-like  simplicity  of  her  walking- 
suit,  and  the  quiet  of  her  manner,  he 
could  not  realize  that  this  was  the 
same  creature  that  flashed  with  radi- 
ant smiles  and  buoyant  spirits  in  the 
splendor  of  last  night's  "  German,"  the 
queen  of  the  social  world. 

Thinking  thus,  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
say,— 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Meredith ;  but 
really  you  are  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  in  this  place,  and  on  such  an  er- 
rand as  this." 

"  Ah  !  But,  Mr.  Haliburton,  do  you 
take  me  for  a  mere  butterfly  ?  Very 
well.  You  are  such  tyrants,  such 
dogmatists,  you  men !  You  call  us 
blue-stockings  if  we  do  any  thing 
pronounced  or  vigorous  :  you  sneer 
at  us  as  butterflies  if  we  laugh  and 
dance,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  life  bright  and  pleas- 
ant for  those  about  us." 

"Oh,  Miss  Meredith!"  — 

"  But  I  insist.  And  when  we  try 
to  do  what  little  we  can  in  the  small 
sphere  allowed  us  (which  is  very 
small),  you  call  us  out  of  place,"  she 
added  with  a  quiver  of  pride. 
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" A  thousand  pardons !  I  assure 
you,  I  meant  quite  the  contrary.  I 
certainly  think  that  you  are  more 
properly  in  your  true  place  when  on 
such  errands  of  mercy  as  this,  than 
when  dancing  till  morning,  and  feast- 
ing on  diplomatic  flattery.  Only  I 
never  thought  that  the  two  could  be 
associated  in  one  person,  and,  last  of 
all,  in  you,  who  seem  to  revel  so  in 
gayety." 

Tom  had  bungled  sadly  in  trying 
to  explain  himself,  and  could  have 
said  nothing  more  likely  to  nettle 
Miss  Meredith  than  these  last  words 
of  his.  All  the  look  of  tenderness 
left  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them 
flashing  upon  him,  while  she  said 
sharply,  — 

"  '  Feasting  on  diplomatic  flattery ! 
revelling  in  gayety ! '  Pray,  Mr.  Hal- 
iburton,  where  have  you  learned  so 
much  of  diplomatic  life,  that  you  can 
pretend  to  know  its  style  of  talk? 
On  the  sheep-plains  of  California  ? 
I  should  imagine  so.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  some  very  good 
friends  in  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  and  I 
cannot  allow  any  one  to  cast  slurs  upon 
them,  as  you  have  just  done.  And 
'  revelling  in  gayety  ! '  Indeed  !  Has 
one  evening's  experience  given  you 
the  right  to  sum  up  my  enjoyment  in 
this  light  fashion  ?  It's  all  very  well 
for  you  men,  who  have  your  careers 
and  your  work,  to  hurl  ridicule  at  us 
girls,  and  call  us  frivolous  and  foolish. 
But  what  in  the  world  do  you  allow 
us  to  do  which  is  calculated  to  make 
us  other  than  frivolous  and  foolish  ? 
Don't  you  suppose  there  are  plenty  of 
us  who  would  join  you  in  any  thing 
which  would  tend  to  make  life  nobler 
and  grander,  to  carry  help  to  the  poor, 
and  put  to  shame  the  frivolity  of 
which  you  complain,  if  you  only 
gave  us  a  chance  ?  And,  when  we 
try  to  do  something  in  this  way  on 


our  own  account,  you  call  us  out  of 
place.  I  had  looked  for  something 
better  from  you,  Mr.  Haliburton. 
Good-morning.  Shall  I  see  you  at 
Madame  de  Rotonde's  reception  to- 
night ?  " 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Tom,  lifting 
his  hat  as  Miss  Meredith  entered  her 
house,  and  turning  homeward  in  a 
thoroughly  dazed  and  uncomfortable 
mood. 

He  cursed  himself  for  his  mal- 
adroitness  in  allowing  this  outbreak, 
especially  as  he  really  at  heart  ad- 
mired her  far  more  for  this  evidence 
of  her  tenderness  towards  the  poor ; 
but  she  had  misconstrued  his  first 
remark  for  a  slur  upon  her  sex,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  this  mono- 
logue without  giving  him  the  chance 
to  reply.  Throughout  it,  also,  she 
showed  a  sort  of  haughty  pride,  as  of 
one  who  will  not  brook  interference, 
which  could  not  fail  to  inspire  him 
with  deepest  respect,  mingled  with 
awe,  for  her  marked  individuality. 

What  filled  him  with  most  surprise, 
however,  was  to  reflect  in  how  many 
different  characters  he  had  already 
seen  this  heterogeneous  young  woman 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  —  first  as  the  belle  of  the  sea- 
son, scattering  smiles  on  her  train  of 
admirers  in  all  the  sensuous  surround- 
ings of  the  ball-room  ;  then  as  a  min- 
istering angel,  carrying  comfort  to  a 
lone  sick  woman,  and  picking  her 
way  through  a  squalid  back-street; 
then  as  the  champion,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  corps  diplomatique,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  was  a  snare 
and  pitfall  for  the  unwary,  made  up 
of  men  half  Machiavelli,  half  Mephis- 
topheles ;  and  lastly,  with  words  on 
her  lips  condemning  frivolity,  pre- 
paring to  relapse  into  the  woman  of 
the  world  in  the  evening. 

What   wonder  that  his    thoughts 
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were  strangely  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, and  that  he  could  not  help 
inquiring  of  himself  which  could  be 
her  true  role,  whether  she  knew  her 
own  mind,  and  if  she  could  really  be 
the  ideal  for  which  he  had  yearned ! 
At  any  rate,  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
tremendously  exciting,  with  her  vari- 
ous phases  of  character,  her  high 
pride,  and  her  fascinating  beauty ;  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  if  nothing 
tmore,  prompted  him  to  "keep  to  the 
war-path,"  as  he  would  have  said, 
though  he  had  to  fight  with  a  wily 
foe.  He  was  resolved,  that,  in  the 
evening,  he  would  at  least  apologize 
for  his  seeming  rudeness  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  explain  himself. 

Madame  De  Eotonde's  reception 
in  the  evening  was  brilliant  beyond 
comparison.  Eolfe  and  Haliburton 
arrived  early,  and,  after  a  graceful 
greeting  from  the  hostess,  watched  the 
gathering  nationalities  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  reception-room;  Bolfe  enu- 
.merating  sotto  voce  the  dignity,  vir- 
tues, and  vices  of  the  various  distin- 
guished diplomates  as  they  entered. 

All  that  bright  eyes  and  flashing 
diamonds,  brilliant  decorations  and 
gorgeous  costumes,  could  do  to  make 
the  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur,  was 
done.  The  corps  diplomatiaue,  so  de- 
tested by  Haliburton,  was  out  in  full 
force.  Broad-shouldered,  fair-haired 
Swedes  jostled  against  the  almond- 
eyed  representatives  from  the  Orient. 
Orbicular  Peruvians  and  animated 
Spaniards,  jovial  Turks  and  dapper 
Frenchmen,  squat  Dutchmen  and  wi- 
ly Italians,  strolled  here  and  there,  or 
gathered  in  knots,  as  the  rooms  filled 
more  and  more  ;  refreshing  their  weary 
diplomatic  brains  with  the  soft  twaddle 
of  the  period. 

Complacent  Britons  smiled  grandly 
upon  the  crowd  as  they  stalked  heavi- 
ly through  it ;  and  Haliburton  noticed 


one  not  far  from  him  talking  from 
philosophic  heights  down  upon  a  grace- 
ful little  American  lady,  whom  he 
thought  he  knew,  and  soon  recognized 
to  be  Miss  Wells,  as  she  turned  her 
head.  He  was  about  advancing  to 
make  his  respects,  remembering  her 
cordial  manner  of  the  evening  before, 
when  Bolfe  touched  his  arm.  saying, 
'•'Enter  the  queen,"'  as  Miss  Meredith 
sailed  in,  apparently  as  much  honor- 
ing as,  honored  by  the  hostess,  to  judge 
from  the  stateliness  of  her  greeting. 

She  was  immediately  beset  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  black,  more 
or  less  plastered  with  decorations,  who 
pressed  about  her,  inquiring  with 
eagerness  for  the  state  of  the  charming 
demoiselle's  health  this  evening,  and 
remarking  with  emphasis  that  it  had 
been  a  very  pleasant  day.  This  ac- 
complished, and  the  diplomatic  code 
not  prescribing  further  forms  for  sal- 
utation and  social  converse,  the  gen- 
tlemen in  black  one  by  one  retired, 
looking  very  wise,  with  their  hats 
under  their  arms,  and  lorgnons  in 
their  eyes,  giving  place  to  other  gen- 
tlemen in  black,  with  fresh  inquiries 
for  the  state  of  her  health,  and  reit- 
erated statements  in  regard  to  the 
weather. 

This  sanitary  and  climatic  reception 
was  likely  to  become  monotonous, 
when  the  Marquis  de  St.  Pharamond, 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  breathing 
perfume  as  he  went,  broke  the  spell 
by  offering  his  arm.  and  leading 
Miss  Meredith  through  the  passage 
into  the  yellow  room,  whither  Eolfe 
and  Haliburton  followed,  the  latter  a 
trifle  distrait  from  the  ceaseless  clack- 
ing about  him,  but  piqued  with  curi- 
osity to  see  his  ideal  in  her  new  role, 
which  she  seemed  to  put  on  and  off 
with  her  ball-dress. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Haliburton.^ 
How   do  you   do,   Mr.   Eolfe?    I'm 
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very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Miss  Mere- 
dith, extendiog  her  hand  to  each  in 
turn.  "So  you  decided  to  come? 
What  a  'butterfly  '  you  are  becoming, 
Mr.  Haliburton  ! n  she  added,  looking 
blandly  at  Tom,  with  the  faintest 
possible  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Ah  I.that  reminds  me,"  said  Hali- 
burton, — 

k'No,  no,  don't  let  it  remind  you; 
unless  it  remind  you  to  be  as  gay  and 
chirrupy  as  possible,  and  enjoy  the 
evening  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you 
think  of  Washington  society?  You 
are  very  quick  in  forming  impressions, 
I  believe,"  with  another  sly  but  faint 
twinkle. 

"Really,  I'm  no  judge.  ' Sheep- 
plains  '  of  California,  you  know,"  said 
Haliburton,  thinking  to  pay  her  in 
her  own  coin. 

"  But  you  must  be  a  judge.  You're 
a  judge  of  the  proper  place  of  women 
in  the  social  world;  why  not  of  the 
social  world  in  which  you  find  them  ? 
But  excuse  my  bantering.  I'm  so 
refreshed  by  my  walk  to-day,  that  I 
feel  like  running  a  tilt  with  every- 
body. Do  you  think  I  was  very  cross 
to-day?  But  don't  let  us  discuss 
it." 

"  I  really  wish  "  — 

"No,  no!  wish  for  any  thing  but 
what  you  were  going  to." 

"  And  I  may  have  it  ?  " 

"  That  depends.  —  It  isn't  right  to 
discuss  disagreeable  subjects  on  such 
a  lovely  night ;  is  it,  marquis  ?  "  she 
said  to  St.  Pharamond,  who  stepped 
forward  from  talking  with  Rolfe  on 
club-matters. 

"  Mademoiselle  can  make  any  sub- 
ject agreeable,  only  by  talking  of  it," 
answered  the  marquis,  bowing  slight- 
ly, and  shooting  out  his  lorgnon, 
which  fell  with  a  tinkle  against  his 
watch-chain. 

"Monsieur  est  trop   bon.     Count 


de  Quelo,"  she  added,  addressing  a 
swarthy  young  diplomate  by  her  side, 
scowling  under  a  pair  of  inky  eye- 
brows, "  will  you  allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Haliburton?  Mr.  Haliburton, 
Count  de  Quelo.  I  want  you  to  hear 
Mr.  Haliburton's  story  of  his  rescue 
by  an  Apache  squaw  in  Arizona.  I 
know  from  what  yOu  told  me  of  your 
early  life  in  Madrid,  that  you  are 
fond  of  wild  adventure,"  she  said, 
with  a  look  at  the  count  which  made, 
Tom  start  at  its  double  entendre. 
"  Mr.  Haliburton  will  excuse  me," 
she  added,  smiling  an  entirely  differ- 
ent smile  on  him.  And  Haliburton, 
as  he  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  count, 
overheard  her  say  to  St.  Pharamond, 
" Now  for  our  tete-a-tete" 

The  marquis  led  her  to  a  sofa  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  and,  placing  his 
back  to  the  crowd,  bent  his  head  to- 
wards her  till  his  hyacinthine  locks 
almost  brushed  her  face,  and.  talked  in 
low,  deeply-engaging  tones. 

"  Who  is  ze  man  in  ze  big  barbe  ? 
He  has  ze  look  of  ze  bear,"  said 
Count  Razoro  to  her  as  she  sat 
down. 

"  A  friend  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  from  Cal- 
ifornia," answered  Miss  Meredith. 
"Would  you  like  to  know  him?" 
thinking  suddenly  that  it  would  be  a 
good  card  to  present  her  most  distin- 
gue acquaintances  to  Haliburton. 

"  N' import  e*  I  am  happy,"  said 
the  count,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  leaving  her  to  her  tete-a-tete. 

To  say  that  Haliburton  gave  an 
entirely  new  version  of  his  Indian 
story  to  Count  de  Quelo,  and  left  him 
in  bewildering  doubt  whether  the 
squaw  had  saved  Haliburton,  or  Hali- 
burton had  saved  the  squaw,  or  they 
were  one  and  the  same  personage, 
miraculously  rescued,  is  to  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  confusion  in  which 
he   himself  had  been  left  by   Miss 
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Meredith,  who  had  a  second  time 
foiled  his  attempt  to  set  himself  right 
in  her  eyes,  after  he  had  resolved  to 
go  down  almost  on  his  knees  with  an 
apology. 

He  had  but  little  more  conversa- 
tion with  her  that  evening.  De  St. 
Pharamond  monopolized  her  almost 
till  the  party  broke  up,  sitting,  as  at 
first,  with  his  back  to  the  room,  and 
evidently  deep  in  matters  foreign  to 
the  evening  and  the  crowd  present. 
Miss  Meredith  gave  undivided  atten- 
tion to  all  that  he  said,  smiling  at  him 
with  that  frank  smile  which  was  either 
natural  or  artlessly  artificial,  and  an- 
swering him  in  tones  as  low  and  mur- 
murous as  his  own.  Sombre  diplo- 
mates,  just  arriving  or  seeing  her, 
advanced  to  her  now  and  then,  bowed 
smartly,  smiled,  and  retreated,  leaving 
the  marquis  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion, and  looking  back  upon  him  with 
envy,  —  so  near  to  those  bright,  yearn- 
ing eyes  that  looked  into  his,  and 
that  fair  cheek  that  blushed,  and 
blanched  as  he  talked. 

Only  at  supper,  as  Dignity  was 
convoying  Beauty  to  the  banquet,  and 
ready  squires  were  foraging  for  their 
ladies,  .Haliburton  found  Miss  Mere- 
dith alone  for  a  moment,  when  de 
St.  Pharamond  had  gone  to  the 
tables,  and,  in  answer  to  a  movement 
of  hers,  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
sofa. 

"  Aren't  these  lovely  rooms  ?  "  said 
she,  straightening  herself  as  if  by  a 
slight  effort,  and  beaming  on  him. 

"Yes,  very,"  said  he.  "But  I 
haven't  been  noticing  the  rooms. 
I've  been  wondering  what  a  brute 
you  must  think  me,  to  have  been  so 
rude  to  you  this  morning.  You 
quite  misunderstood  me,  I  assure  you. 
It  is  noble  in  you  to  do  what  you 
were  doing  when  I  met  you ;  and  I 
only  wondered  that  you   who   were 


such  a  queen  could  endure  such 
squalid  scenes  of  poverty.  If  I  am 
too  frank  in  saying  so  "  — 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Hali- 
burton.  But  pray  don't  think  that 
I'm  satisfied  with  such  evenings  as 
this.  If  you  only  knew,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh ;  and  the  same  tender 
yearning  filled  her  eyes,  and  chast- 
ened her  face,  wThile  she  opened  her 
flagon,  and  moistened  her  handker- 
chief. I'll  tell  you  some  time  what 
this  marquis  has  been  saying  to  me  all 
the  evening.  It  is  so  tiresome !  — 
Ah,  my  dear  marquis,  many  thanks," 
she  added,  as  de  St.  Pharamond 
came  up,  and  handed  her  a  plate  with 
a, pate.  "Won't  you  come  to  us  Sat- 
urday evening,  Mr.  Haliburton?" 
she  said  as  the  marquis  turned  to 
Madame  de  la  Dipose  at  his  elbow. 
"  You  haven't  been  to  see  me  yet;  and 
I  would  rather  see  you  at  home  than 
in  these  crowded  balls,  I  think." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world,"  said  Haliburton,  relinquish- 
ing his  seat  to  the  marquis,  and  join- 
ing Rolfe  in  the  supper-room. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 
had  a  cheery  chat  with  his  vivacious 
little  friend  Miss  Wells,  who  assured 
him  that  he  was  a  "  howling  swell," 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and 
had  succeeded  in  raising  his  spirits 
many  degrees,  he  was  drinking  a 
glass  of  champagne  in  the  supper- 
room,  when  he  heard  a  voice  from  out 
a  knot  of  young  diplomates,  de  St. 
Pharamond  among  them,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  table,  say,  "To  the 
Belle  of  Washington;"  and  a  half- 
dozen  glasses  clinked  in  the  air  in 
continental  fashion.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  approval  as  the  glasses 
were  set  down  ;  and  one  or  two  men 
called,  "de  St.  Pharamond,  de  St. 
Pharamond,"  rapping  lightly  on  the 
table ;     and    all    eyes    were    turned 
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towards  him.  But  the  marquis, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  blowing 
a  kiss  into  the  air,  glided  from  the 
room,  evading  the  ovation,  but  hug- 
ging to  his  soul  the  delightful  thought 
that  he  was  considered  the  winning 
man. 

Haliburton  thought,  "If  he  only 
knew!"  And  then  the  reflection 
rushed  over  him,  "  Good  heavens  !  If 
she'll  talk  to  me  as  she  did  of  a  man 
with  whom  she  appears  to  be  so  well 
pleased,  and  who  thinks  himself  so  se- 
cure, what  may  she  not "  —  But  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself  for  harboring 
such  a  thought  after  her  frank  man- 
ner of  a  few  moments  ago ;  and,  raising 
his  half-drained  glass,  he  repeated 
under  his  breath  the  toast  that  he 
had  just  heard,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  do  her  the  compliment  of  esti- 
mating her  at  her  noblest  rather  than 
by  any  foolish  standard  of  society 
talk,  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
form if  she  allowed- her  beauty  and 
wit  to  receive  their  due  homage. 
This  was  really  very  generous  of  him, 
and  would  have  been  impossible  in  a 
man  of  less  nobility  of  heart,  and  less 
faith  in  ideals  :  still  he  could  not  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  was  right, 
and  was  not  deceiving  himself  by  his 
very  generosity  of  construction. 

Naturally,  therefore,  when  Rolfe 
asked  him  as  they  strolled  home, 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her,  old 
boy,  on  nearer  acquaintance  ?  "  he  an- 
swered laconically,  "  Varium  et  mu- 
tabile  semper  femina,"  and  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes. 

If  he  "  only  knew,"  as  Miss'  Mere- 
dith had  s"aid,  what  thoughts  were 
passing  in  her  mind  about  this  time, 
and  how  the  sight  of  his  face  among 
the  figure-heads  of  the  season  was 
beginning  to  affect  her !  But  he  was 
not  a  reader  of  Sphynxes'  riddles,  and 
he  did  not  know. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  lily  is  all  in  white  like  a  saint, 
And  so  is  no  mate  for  me." 

"Kolfe,  my  boy,  didn't  you  say 
you  had  a  horse  you  could  lend  me  ?  " 
inquired  Haliburton,  as  they  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table  the  morning 
after  Madame  de  Rotonde's  re-union. 

"  Yes,  two  if  you  like,"  answered 
Bolfe ;  "  but  you  surely  don't  want  to 
ride  on  such  a  dull  day  as  this.  Wait 
a  week  or  so,  and  we'll  organize  a 
riding-party  for  you:  by  that  time, 
the  country  will  be  better  worth  look- 
ing at." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Harry,"  said 
his  friend,  "  I  do  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  the  weather  or  the  scen- 
ery to-day.  All  I  want  is  a  breath  of 
freer  air  than  one  finds  in  these  ball- 
rooms of  yours ;  and,"  he  added 
hesitatingly,  "a  little  solitude.  In 
the  long  run,  it  may  not  be  good  for 
man  to  be  alone ;  but  sometimes  he 
feels  as  if  he  needed  it." 

Haliburton  felt  a  sensation  of 
positive  relief  when  he  found  himself 
fairly  on  horseback,  free  to  go  where 
he  would,  and  disentangle  at  his 
leisure  the  twisted  skein  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  spun  in  the  la^st  few 
days.  He  rode  abstractedly  through 
the  streets,  without  any  very  clear 
idea  of  his  road,  only  desiring  to  get 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  houses 
and  people,  which  seemed  to  crush  in 
on  his  brain. 

As  he  glanced  down  a  street  to  the 
right,  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  the 
river  caught  his  eye  ;  and,  turning  his 
horse's  head,  he  made  his  way  across 
the  nearest  bridge,  and  found  himself 
shortly  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  with 
Washington  spread  out  like  a  map 
before  him.  The  air  had  all  that  soft, 
deceitful  breath  in  it,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  would  have  us  feel 
the  approach  of  spring.     "  Dull,"  the 
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day  might  be  called;  for  all  the  air 
was  dim  with  a  sort  of  impalpable 
gray  mist,  that  covered  and  rounded 
away  the  sharp  outlines  of  all  things 
close  at  hand,  and  seemed  to  draw  a 
.gauzy  veil  over  the  sky,  the  distant 
hills,  and  the  city  itself;  while  on 
the  stream  which  rolled  smoothly  at 
his  feet,  only  when  a  light  puff  of 
wind  curled  the  water  back  into  tiny 
ripples,  did  the  sun  assert  himself 
by  a  quick  glance  in  the  mirror 
held  up  to  him  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave. 

Haliburton  checked  his  horse,  let 
the  reins  fall  loosely  on  his  neck,  and, 
soothed  almost  unconsciously  by  the 
peace  and  gentleness  which  seemed 
to  hover  like  a  blessing  in  the  air 
around  him,  his  spirits  involuntarily 
rose.  He  no  longer  felt  that  weight 
on  his  heart  and  brain,  which  had 
driven  him  forth  to  seek  rest  ,from 
himself.  He  wondered  at  his  own 
cowardice,  when  he  remembered  his 
gloomy  despondency  of  half  an  hour 
ago,  when  his  love  seemed  a  curse 
sent  to  torment  him  for  his  sins,  and 
the  image  of  Lilian  herself,  a  mocking 
mirage  to  lure  him  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion. He  was  able  now  to  think 
more  calmly  of  her  as  he  had  seen 
her  last  night,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  men,  eagerly  contending  for  a  look 
or  a  word;  and  what,  in  his  jealousy, 
he  had  set  down  to  overweening  love 
of  admiration  and  excitement,  he  was 
now  so  far  reasonable  as  to  admit 
might  have  been  only  what  is  re- 
quired of  every  woman  who  would 
show  her  appreciation  of  the  atten- 
tion of  which  she  is  the  object. 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  transition 
for  Tom's  mind  to  dwell  again  and 
again  on  the  few  words  she  had 
spoken  to  him  in  that  long  evening, 
on  her  exquisite  grace  and  beauty, 
on   the   soft  tones  of  her  voice,  the 


easy  natural  manner,  the   expressive 
mobile  face,  where 

"Blushes  unbidden,  and  smiles  without  art, 
Speak  the  sweetness  and  feeling  that  dwell 
in  the  heart/' 

"  She  is  worth  it  all,"  said  he  half 
aloud,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  tender 
violet  heavens.  "If  I  can  win  her, 
God  help  me  to  make  her  life  one 
long  joy!  And,  if  not —  it  is  sweet 
even  to  have  loved  you  without  hope, 
my  pure  lily ! 

"  After  all,"  he  mused  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  "I  should  be  content  with  the 
fact  that  she  will  notice  me  at  all, 
surfeited  as  she  is  with  the  admiration 
of  men  in  many  ways  immeasurably 
superior  to  me.  Well,  I  can  but  try 
my  best ;  no  man  can  do  more :  and 
surely  she  would  not  have  talked  to 
me  as  she  did,  if  she  had  not  liked 
me  a  little." 

Haliburton  paused  a  moment,  be- 
fore descending  the  hill,  to  fill  his 
eyes  and  heart  with  the  calm  picture 
below  him,  —  the  hill  rounding  gently 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  idle 
sail  of  a  little  boat  drifting  with  the 
current,  and  beyond,  gleaming  white 
against  the  uncertain  pearly  back- 
ground, the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
seeming,  from  the  building  itself 
being  hid  by  the  intervening  tre.es,  to 
float  airily  in  the  indistinct  atmos- 
phere, like  those  palaces  that  rise, 
dimly  gorgeous,  through  our  dreams. 
It  hardly  seemed  the  same  city  as 
that  which  had  so  oppressed  him  an 
hour  ago ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  that  he  greeted  Eolfe,  who, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  his  ancestral 
mansion,  appeared  prepared  to  start 
forth  as  usual  on  his  career  of  doing 
nothing. 

"Here's  a  card  that  was  left  for 
you,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Rolfe,  tossing  it 
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towards  our  hero  as  he  dismounted. 
"  Said  he  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you ; 
staying  with  the  Cortlandts,  I  see." 

■'•  William  W.  Price,"  said  Halibur- 
ton, glancing  at  the  card.  "  I'd  no 
idea  they  were  in  town :  his  daughter 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

■•  Too  thin  !  "  exclaimed  Eolfe  jeer- 
ingly.  "As  if  I  didn't  know  all  about 
your  flirtation  with  Miss  Price,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  love-affair ;  eh, 
Tom  ?  Methinks  I've  even  heard  ru- 
mors of  an  engagement.  Come,  now, 
don't  try  to  hoodwink  your  friends: 
there's  no  use  denying  it." 

"  I  sha'n't  attempt  to,"  said  Tom, 
laughing,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  seems 
to  give  you  so  much  pleasure." 

"  Have  lunch  when  you  like,  my 
boy,"  said  Eolfe.  "  You  don't  mind 
my  leaving  you  ?  I've  an  engage- 
ment at  two.  Don't  forget  the  kettle- 
drum at  the  Wells's:  I'll  meet  you 
there  at  five  punc." 

At  five  o'clock,  accordingly,  Hali- 
burton  repaired  to  G  Street,  and,  after 
having  waited  some  few  minutes  for 
his  friend,  was  at  last  joined  by  that 
easy-going  gentleman,  who,  jocosely 
bidding  him  "keep  close,  and  not  be 
afraid,"  preceded  him  into  a  large, 
fire-lighted  room,  where,  occupying 
various  luxurious  chairs  and  sofas 
drawn  round  a  pretty  little  tea-table, 
glittering  with  silver  and  dainty  por- 
celain, were  about  twenty  young 
people,  the  pick  of  the  gay  world  of 
Washington. 

Rolfe  was  at  once  welcomed,  and 
drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  group; 
and  Miss  Wells  herself,  presiding 
over  the  tea-table,  beckoned  to  Hali- 
burton  friendlily,  indicating  to  him 
with  a  most  enticing  gesture  the 
vacant  seat  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

"  You  are  very  much  bigger  than  I 
thought :  do  you  think  you  can  squeeze 
in  ?  "  said  Miss  Wells,  drawing  aside 


the  long  folds  of  her  dress  to  let  him 


"  I  think  I  can  manage  it  in  spite 
of  my  absurd  size,"  said  Tom,  laugh- 
ingly taking  possession  of  the  tempt- 
ing place  reserved  for  him.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  Miss  Meredith, 
who  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
fire,  turned,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Haliburton,  smiling  as  she  did  so. 
But  Tom  saw  that  there  was  no 
chance  just  then  for  him ;  for  leaning 
indolently  against  the  mantle-piece 
stood  M.  de  St.  Pharamond,  looking 
dovrn  on  Lilian  as  she  sat,  the  fire 
throwing  dancing  rosy  reflections  on 
her  fair  upturned  face,  bringing  out 
in  strong  relief  the  pure  lines  of- 
cheek  and  throat. 

"  Mr.  Eolfe,"  said  his  little  hostess, 
pausing  for  a  moment  from  her  pretty 
task,  and  leaning  confidentially 
towards  him  as  he  bent  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  "  do  you  know 
who  that  small  individual  in  green 
is,  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  ? 
The  Cortlandts  brought  her,  I  think. 
Odd  I  shouldn't  know  in  my  own 
house;  but  then  I  never  attempt  to 
keep  the  run  of  all  the  transients  in 
society  here." 

Haliburton,  overhearing,  glanced 
in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  ex- 
claimed involuntarily,  "  Why,  it  is 
Miss  Carrie ! " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Miss  Wells,  laugh- 
ing. " I'm  delighted  to  hear  it;  but 
who  might  Miss  Carrie  be  ?  " 

"  Miss  Price,  I  mean,"  said  Tom, 
vexed  with  himself  for  his  foolish 
mention  of  her.  "You  see,  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  her  at  home,  Miss 
Wells,  and"  — 

"  And  always  call  her  Carrie," 
struck  in  Eolfe.  "  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  yielding  to  the  force  of  habit. 
See,  she  is  looking  over  here  now,"  he 
continued:    "you  had  better  go  and 
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speak  to  her.  I'll  keep  your  seat  for 
you."  And  Tom,  rather  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  see  a  familiar  face 
among  all  these  strangers,  made  his 
way  to  Miss  Price's  corner,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  such  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  such  a  heartfelt  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you ! "  that  he  could  not 
but  take  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  reply 
in  as  cordial  a  manner  as  her  own, 
"  It  is  good  to  meet  an  old  friend  in  a 
strange  place."  And  the  look  of  thor- 
ough satisfaction  on  his  companion's 
face  answered  him  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  could  have  done. 

Carrie  Price  and  her  father  had 
been  established  at  Santa  Barbara  for 
nearly  five  years ;  Mr.  Price  having 
been  forced  to  leave  San  IJrancisco  on 
account  of  some  business  difficulties, 
and  having  selected  Santa  Barbara 
for  its  cheapness,  and  reputation  for 
being  as  healthy  as  it  wa3  slow. 
Haliburton  was  one  day  riding 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
unwonted  sight  of  a  pile  of  trunks,  — 
new,  city-made  trunks,  that  encum- 
bered both  pavement  and  garden  in 
front  of  a  small  house  standing  a 
little  way  back  from  the  street. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  trunks,  with 
her  hands  full  of  small  bundles,  and 
an  indescribable  air  of  weariness  and 
helplessness  in  her  whole  attitude,  sat 
a  girl  of  about  thirteen,  who  raised 
her  head  at  the  near  approach  of 
horses'  hoofs,  .and  glanced  up,  first 
with  mere  listless  curiosity,  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  appealing  in  her  pale 
face,  at  the  big,  splendid-looking 
stranger  towering  above  her;  for  all 
weak,  defenceless,  creatures  turned 
instinctively  for  help  to  Tom,  with 
his  broad  shoulders  and  air  of  con- 
scious strength,  and  yet  with  such 
tender  looks  in  his  gray  eyes. 

The  tired,  appealing  glance  of  this 


girl  now  went  straight  to  his  heart ; 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  off  his  horse, 
bending  to  offer  assistance  of  any 
kind  to  the  child,  worn  out  with  dis- 
tress of  mind,  no  less  than  with  her 
tedious  journey.  And  when  her  father 
came  out  of  the  house,  into  which  he 
had  been  carrying  his  most  valuable 
possessions,  he  found  Carrie,  with 
even  something  like  a  smile  on  her 
face,  looking  up  with  childlike  con- 
fidence at  the  tall  stranger  by  her 
side. 

From  that  day,  through  all  their 
many  difficulties  and  even  hardships, 
Tom  had  been  their  constant  friend 
and  helper;  and  even  when  at  last 
better  days  had  come  for  the  Prices, 
and,  with  increase  of  income,  they 
were  able  to  buy  a  good  deal  of  land, 
and  to  build  on  it,  Haliburton  was 
still  Vami  de  la  maison ;  while  to 
Carrie,  now  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl 
of  seventeen,  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  all  her  ideal  of  strength  and  pro- 
tecting tenderness,  worshipped  with 
an  implicit  trust  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  had  never  dreamed  that 
its  idol  could  do  wrong. 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
your  father's  card  this  morning,"  said 
Tom.  "  Wasn't  it  rather  a  sudden 
move  ?  You  did  not  think  of  coming 
when  I  left." 

"No,"  said  she,  looking  up,  and 
feasting  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
that  powerful  beauty  for  which  they 
had  so  longed,  —  "  no  :  but  my  aunt 
has  been  writing  to  me  for  a  long 
time  to  come  and  make  her  a  visit ; 
and  papa  thought  I  might  like,  at 
last,  to  see  a  little  of  the  world. 
They  want  to  make  a  society  young 
lady  of  me,  I  believe,"  she  added, 
laughing. 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  replied  Tom. 
"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you 
transformed  into  a  flirting,  dancing, 
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slang-talking  butterfly,  like  some  I 
have  seen  here." 

"  You  like  a  Jenny  Wren,  then, 
better  than  a  butterfly?"  she  said 
softly.  "  Do  you  remember  that 
used  to  be  your  name  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  answered, 
smiling  down  at  the  wistful,  dark 
eves ;  "  and  very  appropriate  it  was 
too." 

"  Yet  butterflies  are  pretty  things," 
she  said,  half  sighing.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  glance  around  the  gay 
circle  grouped  in  easy,  lounging  atti- 
tudes about  the  fire,  which,  with  its 
capricious,  changeful  radiance,  light- 
ed up,  now  a  lovely,  animated  face, 
now  the  gleaming  silver  of  the  tea- 
table,  or  brought  out  a  bit  of  rich- 
hued  velvet,  or  the  flash  of  diamonds 
on  slender,  snowy  fingers.  Over  all 
rose  the  low  hum  of  talk,  swelling 
now  and  then  a  little  louder,  or  break- 
ing out  into  a  little  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Leaning  back  in  her  crimson 
arm-chair,  shielding  her  face  from  the 
inquisitive  fire,  which  would  fain  have 
revealed  the  cloud  on  her  brow, 
Lilian  had  been  watching  Tom  as  he 
bent  to  speak  to  his  companion,  with, 
strange  to  say,  a  feeling  of  slightly 
injured  surprise.  Her  keen  woman's 
eye  had  detected  the  perfect  content 
and  satisfaction,  visible  on  every  line 
of  Carrie's  expressive  little  face  ;  and, 
though  Haliburton  was  hidden  from 
her  by  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  cur- 
tain near  which  he  sat,  his  attitude 
leaning  towards  his  neighbor  was 
sufficiently  suggestive. 

"Tom  is  in  the  seventh  heaven," 
remarked  Mr.  Rolfe,  noticing  the 
direction  of  Lilian's  look.  "  He  has 
found  an  old  friend"  with  a.  decided 
meaning  stress  on  the  last  word. 
"  They  look  friendly,  don't  they  ? 
Ah,  well !  it's  an  old  affair." 


"What  do  you  mean?"   inquired 
Miss  Meredith    in   her   iciest   tone^ 
"  Are  they  engaged  ?  " 

"That  was  what  I  asked  Tom  this 
morning,"  answered  Rolfe.  "But 
though  he  did*  not  say  Yes,  neither 
did  he  say  No.  It  looks  suspicious, 
however,  her  having  followed  him 
here." 

"  Or  he  her :  which  is  it  ?  "  said 
Lilian  languidly.  "  Iff.  de  St.  Phar- 
amond,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  see  if  my  coupe  is  there  ?  I  really 
think  I  ought  to  go." 

Tom  saw  her  rise,  and  cross  over 
to  make  her  adieus  to  their  hostess ; 
and  seeing,  to  his  immense  vexation, 
that  he  should  not  have  had  one 
word  with  her,  excused  himself  hur- 
riedly to  Miss  Price,  and  took  his 
stand  near  the  door  into  the  hall, 
resolved  that  one  look  at  least  he 
would  have. 

In  a  moment  she  is  here ;  and  as 
the  marquis  takes  her  furred  cloak 
from  the  servant,  and  folds  it  gently 
round  her  shoulders,  Tom  steps  for- 
ward, and  says  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
have  been  unfortunate  this  afternoon, 
Miss  Meredith,  in  my  efforts  to  speak 
to  you  :  would  there  be  any  chance 
of  my  finding  you,  if  I  were  to  avail 
myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  an  engage- 
ment for  this  evening,"  she  answers  a 
little  constrainedly,  Tom  thinks;  but 
he  will  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  assents,  and, 
with  a  slight  graceful  inclination  of 
her  head,  passes  him,  accompanied  to 
the  carriage-door  by  M.  de  St  Phara- 
mond,  who,  during  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue, had  been  serenely  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  on  the  wall  behind 
Tom,  as  if  that  humble  individual 
were    really    too   insignificant    for   a 
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person  of  the  marquis's  exalted  condi- 
tion to  be  even  aware  of  his  existence. 

Haliburton returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  the  circle  break- 
ing up ;  and  having  given  a  half-absent 
"  YTes,"  to  Carrie's  earnest,  whispered 
request  that  he  would  come  and  see 
her  soon,  succeeded  in  taking  pos- 
session of  his  friend,  and  .bearing  him 
away. 

Tom  had  a  hard  struggle  with  him- 
self the  next  day,  as,  stretched  out  on 
the  most  luxurious  of  sofas  in  Rolfe's 
cosey  little  smoking-room,  he  medi- 
tated, and  debated  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  try 
to  see  Lilian  again  that  night. 

"Perhaps,"  he  thought,  his  eye 
mechanically  following  the  graceful 
upward  curves  of  the  smoke  from  his 
cigar,  "  it  would  be  better  to  wait,  not 
to  seem  too  eager.  She  certainly  was 
rather  cold  to  me  yesterday  ;  but  then 
that  eternal  Frenchman  was  at  her 
elbow  as  usual ! "  puffing  out  a  vi- 
cious cloud  of  smoke,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  hateful  sight.  "  After  all,  it  may 
have  been  only  fancy.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  be  discouraged  by  an  imagi- 
nary change  of  manner.  I'll  chance 
it  at  all  events  ;  and  if  it  really  should 
prove  true,  if  her  kindness  at  first  was 
mere  caprice,  —  why,  then,''  with  a 
heavy,  uneasy  sigh,  "  I  can  but  bear 
it,  as  many  a  better  man  has  done 
before  me." 

Then  he  thought  of  his  meeting 
with  her  in  those  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  she  went  like  an  angel 
of  beauty  and  goodness  to  bring  one 
ray  from  the  bright  outer  sunlight  of 
joy  and  charity  in  the  world,  to  those 
poor  suffering  wretches  ;  and  again  he 
inwardly  resolved  that  he  would  not 
be  so  faint  of  heart,  and  reminded 
himself  of  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
her  treat  a  dozen  different  men  in  the 
same  interested  courteous  manner  that 


she  had  shown  yesterday  to  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond,  and  tried  to  content  him- 
self with  the  doubtful  consolation,  ihat, 
at  all  events,  if  she  did  flirt, —  a  fact 
he  was  forced  to  admit, —  it  was  with 
twenty  men  at  least ;  and  the  adage 
relative  to  there  being  safety  in  num- 
bers recurred  with  comforting  force 
to  his  mind. 

Once  decided  to  go,  a  sort  of  fever- 
ish impatience  seemed  to  seize  on  him. 
He  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro,  glanced 
fifty  times  at  his  watch,  and  demand- 
ed in  such  an  uneasy  tone  of  his  friend, 
"  If  that  clock  was  not  very  slow  ?  " 
that  even  that  philosophic  gentleman 
was  disturbed  by  his  behavior,  and 
demanded  in  some  surprise  '"'the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  row.  The  clock's  all 
right,"  he  said  a  little  impatiently. 
"  How  late  would  you  have  it  ?  It's 
four  o'clock  now:  the  days  are  short 
enough  in  all  conscience  ! " 

Poor  Tom  apologized,  complained 
of  being  "stewed,"  from  being  shut 
up  all  day  in  the  house,  and  finally, 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  control 
his  restless  impatience,  sallied  forth 
"  to  try  and  walk  it  off."- 

Happening  to  put  his  hand  in  the 
pocket'  of  his  coat,  he  drew  out  the 
card  Mr.  Price  had  left  the  day  before ; 
and  then  the  thought  of  Carrie,  with 
her  sweet,  friendly  ways,  her  soft  voice 
and  restful  manner,  came  over  him,  as 
he  remembered  their  long  rides  and 
walks  together  at  Santa  Barbara,  and 
the  ready  sympathy  that  he  had  nev- 
er failed  to  find  in  her,  prompt  as  the 
very  echo  to  his  thought.  "  I  will  go 
and  see  my  little  Jenny  Wren,"  he 
thought :  "  it  is  always  like  home  where 
she  is."  In  truth,  Carrie's  bright  face 
and  welcoming  smile  did  seem  to  soothe 
and  quiet  him ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
gathering  darkness  warned  him  to 
leave,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hours  which  had  seemed  to  stretch  in 
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such  an  interminable  vista  before  him 
were  gone  before  he  was  aware. 

"Any  plans  for  this  evening, 
Tom  ? "  said  Air.  Rolfe  as  they  left 
the  dining-room.  "  I  thought  of  tak- 
ing you  round  to  the  club  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do." 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  calling 
on  Miss  Meredith,"  replied  Hali bur- 
ton, uncomfortably  conscious  of  some 
slight  embarrassment  in  his  manner. 

"  Oh  !  in  that  case,  it  don't  matter. 
We  can  go  to  the  club  any  evening ; 
and  we  can't  always  see  Miss  Lily. 
I'll  go  along  with  you,  I  think." 

"  By  all  means ! "  replied  Tom, 
trying  to  throw  a  little  heartiness  into 
his  voice  and  manner ;  for  the  prospect 
of  having,  after  all,  no  chance  to  speak 
to  Lilian,  seemed  for  a  moment  too 
bitter  to  be  borne. 

As  they  were  ushered  into  the  Mere- 
diths' charming  cretonne-hung  libra- 
ry, Tom  cast  a  rapid  glance  around, 
and  saw,  to  his  great  relief,  that,  as 
there  were  three  ladies  seated  cosily 
together  by  the  fire,  there  was  at  least 
a  reasonable  hope  of  his  being  able 
to  detach  her  from  the  rest  without 
rendering  her  conspicuous. 

Miss  Meredith  rose  to  greet  them 
with  her  easy,  gracious  manner,  and, 
having  presented  Haliburton  to  her 
mother,  turned  towards  the  other 
lady,  who  had  not  risen  from  her  seat 
in  the  depths  of  a  vast  arm-chair,  and 
said,  "  Miss  Wells  I  think  you  both 
know."  The  last-named  young  lady 
bestowed  a  very  pretty  glance  on  our 
hero,  and  extended  a  most  confidinglit- 
tle  hand  to  meet  his  ;  but  her  attention 
seemed  to  be  principally  absorbed  by 
Mr.  Rolfe,  who  at  once  subsided  into  a 
seat  by  her  side,  and  began  a  low- 
toned  interchange  of  thought  that 
bid  fair  to  last  some  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Miss  Meredith  resumed  her  seat  at 


a  little  distance  from  the  others,  and 
Tom  placed  himself  beside  her,  as  she 
took  up  a  large  photograph  from  the 
table  near,  and,  holding  it  towards 
him,  said,  "  You  are  a  beauty-lover,  I 
know,  Mr.  Haliburton.  Tell  me,  is 
not  that  a  lovely  face  ?  " 

It  is  a  colored  photograph,  from 
a  painting  by  some  modern  French 
artist.  It  shows  us  a  girl  of,  perhaps, 
seventeen,  dressed  in  a  long,  flowing 
dress  of  some  soft,  clinging  texture. 
She  stands  facing  us.  Her  fair  hair, 
parted  on  her  low,  childlike  forehead, 
and  only  confined  by  a  sort  of  fillet, 
falls  in  heavy,  waving  masses  round 
her  slight  figure.  She  holds  a  book, 
apparently  of  prayers,  in  her  two 
slender  hands  ;  and  she  seems  to  have 
paused  a  moment  in  her  reading  to 
raise  her  face, 

"Bright  as  from  sins  forgiven," 

and  look,  with  a  sort  of  sweet,  won- 
dering sadness  in  her  soft  eyes,  out 
into  the  world.  About  the  tender, 
childish  little  mouth,  and  in  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  with  their  shadowy  fringes, 
Tom  detected  a  look  of  Lilian  her- 
self, and  lavished  unqualified  admira- 
tion on  the  picture. 

"  I  have  always  had  a  theory,"  said 
Lilian,  leaning  back  with  a  dreamy 
look  on  her  face,  "that  the  bodily  me- 
dium through  which  we  see  things 
has  a  great  effect  on  the  way  they  ap- 
pear to  us.  For  instance,  that  little 
maiden,  looking  out  at  the  world 
through  eyes  of  that  divine  purity, 
cannot  but  see  all  things  adorned  with 
her  own  unsullied  innocence.  Images 
of  sin  and  sorrow  could  not  pass 
through  those  clear  depths,  and  keep 
their  own  dark  colors." 

u  If  it  were  only  true  !  "  answered 
Tom,  wisely  checking  the  utterance 
of  his  thought,  that  she  should  know 
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best  if  beauty  made  the  world  seem 
fairer  to  its  possessor.  "But  the  look 
on  that  girl's  face  is  the  peace  of  ig- 
norance. It  is  only  the  dawning  of 
life's  day  with  her.  Does  she  not 
seem  to  be  just 

1  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet'  ?" 

Lilian  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look 
of  pleased  interest.  "  That  was  al- 
ways a  favorite  couplet  of  mine,"  she 
said ;  "  and  you  like  it  too.  You  sing, 
do  you  not  ? "  she  added  abruptly. 
"  You  said  those  verses  just  as  if  you 
could  sing." 

Tom  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Alas,  no  !  The  vocal  exercises  in 
which  I  sometimes  indulge  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  But  you  —  did 
I  not  hear  your  voice  as  I  came  in 
just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  was 
trying  a  song  that  perhaps  you  have 
heard,  one  of  Miss  Gabrielle's, — 
/The  Garden  of  Koses.'" 

"Oh,  I  have  heard  it!"  said  Tom 
eagerly. 

"  And  would  like  to  hear  it  again  ?  " 
she  inquired,  smiling  up  at  him  with 
her  eyes,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  while  her  fingers  wandered 
lightly  over  the  keys. 

Miss  Meredith  had  one  of  those 
voices  that  flow  out  with  the  easy,  ef- 
fortless grace  of  a  bird's  notes.  It 
was  not  specially  powerful,  or  of  ex- 


traordinary compass,  cr  remarkably 
any  thing  but  sympathetic.  Its  sweet, 
vibrating  tones  seemed  to  wake  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  most  indif- 
ferent, in  general,  to  music  ;  and  now, 
as  the  last  lingering  cadences  of  her 
.song  died  away,  Tom  scarcely  dared 
to  raise  his  head  from  his  hand,  lest 
she  should  see  something  nearly  akin 
to  tears  in  his  eyes. 

She  did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but 
sang  song  after  song ;  and  at  last,  let- 
ting her  fingers  slide  into  a  sort  of 
running  accompaniment,  that  seemed 
to  drop,  as  it  were,  from  step  to  step 
all  down  the  keyboard,  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

"Now  you  shall  hear  my  song  of 
songs, — the  most  desolate,  the  loveliest 
thing  on  earth  ; "  and,  the  accompani- 
ment melting  as  she  spoke  into  an  air 
of  unearthly-sad  sweetness,  she  began, 
a  slight  tremor  shaking  the  tender  ac- 
cents of  her  voice  as  she  lingered  over 
the  touching  words  of  Emily  Bronte's 
"  Remembrance." 

When  at  length  they  had  taken 
leave,  and  Haliburton  found  himself 
walking  through  the  starlit  streets  to- 
wards home,  still  floated  before  him  a 
vision  of  the  fair,  drooping  head,  with 
the  sweet,  serious  eyes  ;  and  in  his  ears 
rang  the  notes  of  her  "  song  of 
songs ; "  and  the  words,  "  Have  I  for- 
got, mine  only  love,  to  love  thee  ?  " 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  his 
dreams. 
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PART   III. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Since  we  parted  yester  eve, 

I  do  love  thee,  love,  believe, 

Twelve  times  dearer,  twelve  hours  longer, 

One  dream  deeper,  one  night  stronger, 

One  sun  surer,  —  thus  much  more, 

Than  I  loved  thee,  love,  before." 

"Twelve  times  dearer,  twelve 
hours  longer,"  murmured  Tom  to  him- 
self, pausing  in  his  slow  pacings  to  and 
fro,  and  gazing  absently  into  the  fire. 
"  Yes,  it  is  all  true :  every  hour  that 
*  goes  over  to  the  majority '  forges 
another  link  in  my  chains.  I  should 
have  sworn  it  was  not  possible  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  love  I  felt  for  her 
yesterday ;  and  yet  these  twelve  hours 
have  made  her  so  much  dearer.  Good 
heavens !  n  recommencing  his  walk 
with  a  sudden  increase  of  energy,  — 
"chains  I  may  well  call  them.  I 
hardly  know  mysejf  in  a  fellow  who 


dangles  after  a  girl  from  ball  to  ball, 
reception  to  reception,  and  dare  not 
speak  to  her  like  a  man.  Doesn't 
some  one  say  something  about  'love's 
enchanted  fetters '  ?  They  ought  to, 
if  they  didn't ;  for  by  Jove  !  I  really 
feel  as  if  I  were  under  some  spell 
which  —     Come  in ! " 

This  last  remarjs  was  not  addressed 
to  the  Fates  or  the  Furies,  or  any  of 
those  imaginary  confidants  to  whom 
heroes  are  wont  to  detail  their  woes, 
but  was  elicited  in  reply  to  a  sound  as 
of  importunate  knuckles  on  the  outer 
side  of  Tom's  door,  which  opened  to 
give  place  to  the  rounded  proportions 
of  Mr.  Rolfe,  who,  removing  from  his 
mouth  a  most  elaborate  meerschaum, 
the  coloring  of  which  bore  witness  to 
months  of  patient  labor,  observed, 
"  Hope  I  don't  intrude,  old  boy ;  but 
there's  a  fellow  down  stairs  I  thought 
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it  would  amuse  you  to  see ;  de  St. 
Pharaniond,  you  know,  —  man  who's 
so  devoted  to  Miss  Meredith.  And, 
oh  !  by  the  by,  the  most  curious  thing ! 
You  know  he  never  wears  gloves, —  too 
proud  of  his  white  hands,  they  say ; 
and  just  now  I  noticed  on  his  left 
ha: id  a  ring,  — well,  it  is  an  odd  thing 
to  say,  —  but  a  facsimile  of  that  ruby 
Miss  Lilian  wears.  Peculiar  ring  it 
is  too,  shaped  like  a  star :  I  couldn't 
be  mistaken.  Why,  Tom,  look  out ! 
you'll  break  that  glass  !  "  darting  for- 
ward just  as  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  delicate  Venetian  goblet  Tom 
held  fell  shining  to  the  floor. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry  !  "  stammered 
Haliburton,  stooping  to  pick  up  the 
many-tinted  pieces  at  his  feet. 

"Well,  you  might  have  known  a 
fragile  thing  like  that  would  give,  if 
you  closed  your  hand  on  it  like  a  vice. 
Never  mind,  though,"  good-naturedly 
patting  him  on  the  back.  "  You  won't 
come  down  and  see  for  yourself? 
Perhaps  he's  come  to  announce  his 
engagement.  No?  well,  ta-ta  then." 
And  the  door  closed  on  E-olfe ;  while 
Haliburton  sunk  into  a  chair,  and, 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  tried 
to  still  the  fierce  tumult  in  his  heart, 
and  think  with  some  coherence  over 
what  he  had  heard. 

It  was  now  two  weeks  since  that 
memorable  German,  where  he  had 
first  met  Miss  Meredith.  In  a  society 
like  that  of  Washington,  where,  ow- 
ing to  the  ease  with  which  almost 
any  ons  can  obtain  an  entrance,  at 
least,  into  the  houses  of  the  haute 
volee,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  at  all  —  to  use  a  slightly 
snobbish  expression  —  select,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  clique.  Those 
within  this  inner  circle  see  each  other 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  the  shift- 
ing crowd  of  strangers,  congressmen, 

constituents,  forming  as  it  were  the 
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mere  background  or  scenery  to  the 
dramas  which  they  enact  among  them- 
selves, serenely  unconscious  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  "  mob." 

Everywhere,  therefore,  —  at  recep- 
tions, balls,  "  at  homes,"  —  Tom  Hali- 
burton had  day  after  day  been  thrown 
with  Lilian  ;  she  always  the  centre  of 
a  throng  of  satellites,  among  whom,  — 
conspicuous  for  his  shining  talents, 
and  remarkable  power  of,  so  to  speak, 
absorbing  a  woman,  —  M.  de  St. 
Pharamond  maintained  an  unques- 
tioned supremacy. 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  Lilian  treated  her 
numerous  admirers,  people  did  talk; 
and,  more  than  once,  rumors  of  "  some- 
thing" between  Miss  Meredith  and 
the  marquis  had  stung  Tom  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Now,  in  vain,  he 
strove  to  satisfy  himself  by  remember- 
ing Lilian's  slighting  mention  of  the 
marquis  that  evening  at  Madame  de 
Kotonde's :  he  had  so  often  endeav- 
ored to  cling  to  those  words  when 
some  fresh  proof  of  de  St.  Pharamond's 
success  with  her  had  almost  con- 
vinced him  that  the  latter's  confident 
demeanor  had  some  foundation.  But 
now,  when  he  would  have  evoked 
again  the  memory  of  what  she  had 
told  him,  the  rushing  tide  of  jealous 
anger  swept  away  the  frail  obstacle, 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  borne 
along  unresisting ;  the  loud  waves  of 
his  passion  drowning  the  low  voice 
of  trust  and  faith  in  her.  He  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  what  he  had  heard,  and,  hard- 
ly knowing  what  he  did,  rushed  from 
his  room,  the  instinctive  craving  for 
fresh  air  and  freer  space  drawing  him 
out  of  the  house. 

As  he  crossed  the  hall,  a  servant, 
entering  hurriedly,  put  a  note  into  his 
hand;  and  Haliburton,  mechanically 
tearing  it  open,  glanced  at  the  first 
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lines  without  much  consciousness  of 
their  meaning.  But,  as  the  sense  of 
what  he  read  dawned  upon  him,  he 
started  violently,  and,  catching  up  his 
hat,  thrust  his  head  into  Rolfe's  sanc- 
tum, and,  causing  that  placid  gen- 
tleman to  bound  many  feet  into  the 
air  by  his  violent  mode  of  entrance, 
tossed  the  crumpled  note  towards  him, 
exclaiming,  "  Read  that,  Harry !  I 
must  be  off  at  once.  I  can't  say  when 
I  can  be  back ; "  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  vanished  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
before  the  sound  of  the  closing  door 
had  ceased,  Rolfe  saw  his  friend  dis- 
appear in  the  distance. 

Recovering  then,  with  some  slight 
effort,  from  his  astonishment,  Rolfe 
picked  up  the  note,  and,  smoothing  it 
out  upon  the  table,  read  these  words, 
written  in  a  tremulous  hand  that  be- 
spoke the  writer's  agitation :  — 


"  Come  to  me,  my  only  friend.    My  aunt 
is  dying:  I  have  no  one  to  help  me. 

"Carrie." 


"  By  Jove  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Rolfe, 
stooping  to  relight  his  extinguished 
pipe.  "Well,  if  the  old  party  dies,  I 
don't  see  any  thing  for  Tom  to  do  but 
marry  the  girl  out  of  hand.  '  Barkis 
is  willin,'  from  what  I  see." 

Meanwhile  Tom  was  hurrying  along 
on  his  way  to  the  Cortlandts'.  He 
remembered  now,  what,  amid  his  ab- 
sorbing thoughts  of  Lilian,  had  en- 
tirely escaped  his  mind,  —  that,  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  Carrie,  she  had 
told  him  she  should  not  be  able  to  go 
out  for  some  time,  on  account  of  her 
aunt's  illness.  Tom  blamed  himself 
bitterly  for  his  neglect,  as  he  reflected 
that  he  had  not  been  to  see  his  "  Jen- 
ny Wren  "  for  four  or  five  days ;  a  and 
she  in  such  trouble  too,  poor  little 
tiling!"  thought  he  remorsefully. 
"  What  a  selfish  brute  I  am,  to  forget 


her,  my  faithful  friend,  in  her  dis- 
tress ! " 

When  he  at  last  ran  up  the  Cort- 
landts' steps,  the  crape  swaying  from 
the  door  showed  him  that  he  was  too 
late  to  give  any  real  help ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  long  drawing-room,  where 
a  weeping  maid-servant  was  hastily 
closing  the  shutters,  listening  for 
Carrie's  light  step  on  the  stairs,  the 
very  pictures  on  the  walls  seemed  to 
look  down  reproachfully  on  him  as 
one  who  had  betrayed  his  trust.  He 
turned  as  the  faint  rustle  of  a  woman's 
dress  caught  his  ear,  and  stood  facing 
the  door  as  Carrie  came  in  quickly, 
with  so  pale  a  face,  such  pathetic  cir- 
cles around  the  eyes,  heavy  with 
watching  and  weeping,  that  his  heart 
smote 'him  still  more.  And  as  she 
came  silently  towards  him,  and  looked 
up  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  lips 
that  strove  in  vain  not  to  quiver,  he 
fairly  took  her  in  his  arms ;  and  she, 
poor  tired  child,  laid  her  head  down  on 
that  broad  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

The  relief,  the  rest,  his  presence  was 
to  her,  after  those  long,  lonely  days 
and  nights,  when,  with  a  heart  sick 
with  hope  deferred,  she  had  waited 
and  longed  for  him  to  come,  had,  per- 
haps, a  great  share  in  the  cause  of 
her  tears  ;  but  the  habitual  considera- 
tion that  withheld  her  from  ever  for- 
cing her  griefs  on  others,  made  her  now 
struggle  to  regain  her  self-control ; 
and,  raising  her  head,  she  resolutely 
choked  away  her  tears,  and  tried  to 
thank  him  for  coming  as  soon  as  he 
got  her  note. 

"I  should  have  come  long  ago," 
answered  Tom  :  "  my  place  was  here, 
to  take  care  of  you,  my  poor  little 
girl ! " 

As  she  heard  the  tender  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  saw  the  look  in  his  piti- 
ful gray  eyes,  she  was  near  breaking 
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down  again;  but,  conquering  herself 
by  a  great  effort,  she  drew  herself 
away  from  him,  and,  sitting  down  on 
a  low  chair,  motioned  him  to  a  place 
by  her  side. 

While  Tom,  with  a  face  of  the 
deepest  sympathy,  was  apparently 
listening  to  her  recital  of  the  details 
of  her  aunt's  illness,  his  mind  was 
rapidly  reviewing  the  position  in 
which  he  saw  himself  placed ;  and  he 
was  unwillingly  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion put  with  such  force  and  point  by 
Mr.  Rolfe  in  the  event  of  the  "old 
party's"  death. 

Carrie's  father  had  only  remained 
two  days  in  Washington  on  his  way 
to  England,  whither  he  was  forced  to 
go  on  business ;  and  he  had  left  his 
daughter  under  the  care  of  his  sister, 
the  only  relative  with  whom  he  had 
kept  up  any  intercourse  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  West.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  Mr.  Price  had  gone 
being  only  a  week  out  of  port,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  he  would  be  able 
to  come  back ;  and,  meanwhile,  Hali- 
burton  was  virtually  .the  only  person 
.to  whom  Miss  Price  could  look  for 
protection  or  assistance  in  the  strange 
new  sadness  of  her  position. 

As  he  turned  these  things  over  in 
his  mind,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  pity 
for  her  forlorn  condition,  looked  down 
on  the  little  pale  face,  the  roundness 
sadly  gone  from  the-  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  noticed  the  unwonted  thinness  of 
her  hands,  clasped  tight  together  to 
still  their  trembling  as  she  spoke  of 
her  loneliness  and  sorrow,  all  his  old 
fondness  for  the  girl  who  had  for  so 
long  been  his  playfellow,  companion, 
friend,  rose  again  in  his  heart.  Nor 
was  the  childlike  trust,  the  faith  which 
believed  that  the  worst  was  over,  now 
that  he  was  come,  without  an  influence 
on  a  nature  like  Tom's,  essentially 
protective  and  strong,  chivalrous,  as  is 


all   true   manliness,  towards   all  who 
need  help  or  defence. 

Glancing  down  at  the  slender,  girl- 
ish figure,  at  the  small  white  face,  as 
she  pushed  back  her  disordered  curly 
hair,  he  could  not  help  contrasting 
Carrie  now,  with  Lilian  as  he  last  saw 
her,  radiant  in  all  her  gracious  beauty; 
but,  with  her  very  name,  there  came 
again  a  fresh  spasm  of  jealousy,  and 
he  set  himself  with  all  the  more  ear- 
nestness to  the  task  of  comforting 
and  consoling  Carrie. 

He  did  not  leave  her  till  she  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  composed ;  and 
then,  after  promising  to  take  all  the 
necessary^  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
neral off  her  hands,  he  at  last  went, 
bidding  her  "  be  a  good  girl,  and  try 
to  sleep :  he  would  be  sure  and  come 
early  the  next  morning."  He  watched 
her  as  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs, 
to  try  and  fulfil  his  injunction  like  an 
obedient  child;  and,  turning  away, 
went  out  into  the  dusk  silence  of  the 
streets,  to  think  over  again  and  again, 
during  his  rapid  walk  home,  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  love  and  duty. 

Loud  in  his  heart  rose  the  cry  of  a 
passion  that  would  be  heard,  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  wrong  a  man  does 
to  a  woman  whom  he  marries  for  any 
reason  but  that  he  loves  her;  that 
told  him  of  the  long  years  through 
which  he  must  live  a  falsehood  in  the 
eyes  of  his  wife :  and  if  he  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  strain ;  if,  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  the  secret 
were  to  escape,  —  would  not  the  pang 
then  inflicted  on  Carrie  be  worse 
than  for  her  to  part  from  him  now  ? 

Quite  vain  would  it  have  been  to 
attempt  to  find  rest  from  the  conflict 
in  sleep.  Back  and  forth  he  paced, 
battling  wibh  himself,  and  throwing 
up  the  window,  that  the  cool  night  air 
might  blow  on  his  hot  forehead.  He 
raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to  the  vel- 
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vet  darkness  above  him,  out  of  which 
the  calm  stars  seemed  to  lean  to  watch 
his  torment.  Kadiant  before  him 
floated  Lilian's  image,  smiling,  allur- 
ing, with  outstretched  hand,  "  and  on 
her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint."  For 
a  moment  love  triumphed.  His  daz- 
zled vision  could  see  nought  but  the 
glorious  beauty  of  his  goddess;  but, 
even  with  that  throb  of  intense  long- 
ing, there  rose  before  his  eyes  another 
face,  pale  and  wear}r,  looking  up  at 
him  confidingly,  lovingly,  and  beside 
it  the  bright  image  of  his  love  faded ; 
and,  bowing  his    head, 

"Shame,  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abase- 
ment and  self-condemn  atiojj, 
Over\vhelmed  him  at  once." 

He  rose,  and  turned  away  from  the 
window,  where,  faint  in  the  east,  he 
could  see  the  gray  glimmer  of  the 
dawn.  It  was  over.  Duty  had  con- 
quered. Tom  had  proved  himself 
"  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
But  sad  enough  was  the  conquest; 
and  the  victor,  worn  out  by  the  bat- 
tle, slept  as  the  rays  of  sunlight 
slanted  in  at  his  window. 

The  resolution  once  taken,  the 
worst  was  over.  In  his  first  dread  of 
his  own  weakness,  Tom  would  have 
wished  to  offer  himself  to  Miss  Price 
immediately,  that  he  might  thus  ir- 
revocably close  the  door  on  his  lost 
happiness ;  but  his  right  feeling  told 
him  that  now,  while  the  dread  pres- 
ence of  death's  angel  still  overshad- 
owed her,  was  no  time  for  talk  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
Therefore  it  was  not  till  the  funeral 
was  over,  and  the  re-admittance  of 
light  and  air  had  restored  some  look 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  house,  that 
Haliburton  at  last,  \vith  feelings 
nearly  akin  to  those  of  a  man  as  he 
mounts  the  scaffold,  stood  waiting  for 
Carrie,  as  he  had  done  there  once  be- 


fore, resolved  to  speak  to  her  at. once, 
and  have  it  over. 

Somehow,  as  he  again  heard  the 
sound  of  her  dress  on  the  staircase, 
and  saw  her  come  in,  looking  so  very 
slight  and  childish  in  her  black  dress, 
the  sensation  of  its  being  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  other  time  when  he 
had  thus  waited  for  her  came  over 
him.  He  half  expected  her  to  throw 
herself  again  into  his  arms,  and  thus 
make  it  easier  for  him  to. ask  for  that 
which  he  felt  almost  sure  was  his 
already.  But  now  there  was  none 
ol  that  abandonment  of  sorrow  with 
which  she  had  before  welcomed  him. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  very  quiet- 
ly and  simply,  merely  saying  some- 
thing about  the  comfort  it  was  to  let 
in  the  sunlight  again ;  sat  down  by 
the  window,  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  her  hands  lying  loosely  crossed 
in  her  lap. 

Tom  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  side, 
and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  shut 
his  eyes,  and  ..clinch  his  teeth,  during 
the  operation,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  subject,  saying,  "  Carrie,  do  you 
know,  till  your  father  comes  back, 
you  will  have  to  let  me  take  care  of 
you?" 

"  I  know,"  she  said  in  her  gentle 
voice,  looking  up,  and  flushing  slight- 
ly, with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  he 
should  thus  remind  her  of  her  help- 
lessness. "  I  am  sorry  to  be  such  a 
burden  to  you ;  but  "  — 

"  A  burden,  my  child ! "  interrupt- 
ed Haliburton,  his  pity  for  her  again 
uppermost,  as  he  heard  the  light  trem- 
ble of.  her  voice.  "My  little  Jenny 
Wren,  do  you  think  if  I  felt  it  a  bur- 
den I  would  speak  to  you  so  ? "  tak- 
ing one  of  the  little  cold  hands  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  want  you  to  give  me  the 
right  to  take  care  of  you  alwaj-s  — 
as  my  wife." 

There    was    a    pause.     The    loud 
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beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  deafen 
her  in  the  stillness. 

The  night  before,  after  Tom  had. 
gone,  as  Carrie  turned  from  watching 
him  striding  away,  she  picked  up 
something  white  that  had  dropped 
unnoticed,  and  lay  beside  his  chair. 
Holding  it  up  to  the  fading  light,  she 
saw  it  was  a  photograph  of  a  face  she 
knew,  —  Miss  Meredith's.  Poor  Tom 
had  begged  this  picture  of  Kitty 
Wells  one  day,  when  he  was  looking 
over  her  album.  "  He  was  making  a 
collection  of  Washington  girls,"  he 
had  said,  laughing.  Since,  he  had 
kept  it  always  in  the  breast-pocket 
of' his  coat,  and  was  wont  to  steal 
furtive  glances  at  it  when  unob- 
served; and  once,  after  spending  a 
most  delightful  evening  with  Lilian, 
ne  had  written  across  the  back  of  the 
picture  a  favorite  verse  of  his,  some- 
thing about  — 

"  Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes." 

As  Carrie  looked  at  the  lovely  face, 
and  read  in  Haliburton's  familiar 
hand  the  confession  of  his  full  appre- 
ciation of  its  beauty,  slight  incidents 
and  actions,  which  she  had  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time,  stood  out  under 
this  new  light  with  startling  clearness. 

"  He  loves  her,"  she  thought,  let- 
ting the  picture  fall  from  her  hand, 
as  the  certainty  of  her  words  came 
home  to  her  with  sickening  force. 
"And  she  cares  for  him  too.  Who 
could  see  him,  and  not  love  him  ?  Ah ! 
how  I  hope  he  will  be  happy ! " 

So  her  first  thought  was  for  him, 
whom  for  years  she  had  loved  patient- 
ly, blindly  contented  with  all  that  he 
did,  because  he  did  it. 

Now,  as  she  felt  her  hand  enclosed 
in  his  firm  clasp,  as  she  gathered  the 
sense  of  his  words,  that  he  had  asked 


her  to  be  his  wife,  no  conflict  such  as 
Tom  had  had  with  himself  rose  in 
her  soul.  Not  for  an  instant  did  the 
idea  of  taking  him  at  his  word  cross 
her  mind :  she  did  not  even  let  her- 
self for  an  instant  dream  of  entering 
the  open  gates  of  that  paradise  of 
which  it  made  her  giddy  to  think. 

"  He  is  so  good,  he  would  sacrifice 
his  whole  life  to  me,  because  I  have 
no  one  else  to  protect  me,"  thought 
she ;  and,  while  her  heart  went  out  all 
the  more  adoringly  to  him,  she  drew 
her  hand  gently  away  from  his,  and 
said,  resolutely  steadying  her  rebel- 
lious voice,  "  It  cannot  be.  Forget 
that  you  have  ever  spoken  so,  and 
be  my  friend  again." 

Tom  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
This  child,  of  whose  love  he  had 
always  been  as  sure  as  of  the  sun 
in  heaven,  had  refused  him  in  cold, 
measured  accents,  with  averted  eyes ! 
He  must  be  dreaming. 

"  Carrie,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know 
what  you  say?  do  you  mean  to  reject 
me  and  my  —  love  ?  "  The  word  stuck 
in  his  throat  a  little;  but  it  came 
with  a  slight  effort. 

"  You  do  not  love  me,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  white,  set 
face,  and  eyes  that  would  not  look 
reproachful. 

"Nor  you  me,  it  appears,"  said 
Tom  a  little  bitterly.  Inconsistent  it 
was :  but  no  man  likes  to  think  that 
he  has  been  blinded  by  his  vanity; 
and  Tom  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  sore.  Then,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  girl's  drooped  head,  a  half 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  and,  bend- 
ing to  bring  his  face  on  a  level  with 
hers,  he  spoke  with  the  least  touch  of 
authority  in  his  tone,  — 

"  Child,  is  it  possible  that  I  have 
been  entirely  mistaken  ?  Look  up  at 
me,  and  tell  me  the  truth :  do  you  not 
really  love  me  ?  " 
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Poor  little  martyr!  he  was  trying 
her  too  much.  How  could  she  look 
up  in  that  dear  face,  and  tell  him  she 
did  not  love  him  ? 

For  an  instant  her  courage  gave 
way;  but  the  next  she  raised  her 
head,  and  with  eyes  that  hardly  could 
see,  and  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
answered  him,  "I  —  I  cannot  marry 
you." 

Haliburton  rose,  and  took  one  or 
two  perplexed  turns  across  the  room. 
Strange  to  say,  though  Carrie's  un- 
accountable behavior  opened  to  him  a 
way  to  that  happiness  for  which  he 
had  not  dared  to  hope,  still  it  was  a 
blow  to  him  to  find  that  the  one  per- 
son in  the  world  on  whose  affection 
for  him  he  would  have  staked  his 
very  life  should,  as  he  thought,  fail 
him  at  last. 

Coming  back  to  where  she  stood, 
her  head  bowed  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  every  nerve  tense  with  the 
effort  to  keep  back  her  tears,  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment;  then, 
gently  removing  her  hands  from  her 
face,  "My  dear  Carrie,  do  not  dis- 
tress yourself  so :  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours  that  you  cannot  love  me.  We 
shall  be  none  the  less  good  friends  for 
this,  I  hope  ?  " 

She  dared  not  trust  her  voice ;  but 
the  brave  lips  forced  a  smile  which 
answered  him. 

"  I  shall  see  you  soon  again,"  he 

went  on,  "  and,  meanwhile,  promise 

me  that  you  will  try  to  forget  what 

has  passed;  that  you  will  not  let  it 

*  make  any  difference." 

"  I  promise,"  she  answered  faintly. 
He  paused,  hesitated,  then  dropped 
her  hands,  and  was  gone. 

Carrie  stood  for  a  moment  still  as 
he  left  her,  but  turned  as  the  hall 
door  shut  after  him,  and  forcing 
back  the  rushing  teardrops,  that  she 
might  not   lose   one  movement,   one 


turn  of  his  head,  watched  him  as  he 
walked  away  with  his  firm,  quick  step, 
till  the  very  outline  of  the  broad 
shoulders  was  lost  to  her  swimming 
eyes,  then,  sinking  on  her  knees,  let 
her'head  fall  on  the  arm  of  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  sat,  and  broke  into  a 
passion  of  weeping. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

"  So  these  lives,  that  had  run  thus  far  in 

separate  channels, 
Coming    in    sight    of    each    other,    then 

swerving  and  flowing  asunder, 
Parted    "by  barriers   strong,    but   drawing 

nearer  and  nearer, 
Bushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost 

in  the  other." 

Haliburton,  weighed  down  and 
disheartened  by  the  events  narrated 
in  the  last  chapter,  walked  as  if  in  a 
dream  for  several  days  after  their  oc- 
currence; abandoning  the  gay  routs 
which  went  on  with  increased  impetus 
as  the  season  drew  to  a  close;  and 
holding  up  the  mirror  of  candid 
thought  to  his  crushing  experience 
with  Miss  Price,  as  it  must  be  viewed 
in  moments  of  calmness. 

Rolfe  kept  him  informed  of  the 
carte  of  evening  entertainments,  but 
told  to  listless  ears  the  thrilling  events 
of  the  monde,  although  in  the  spar- 
kling, episodic  manner  for  which  he 
was  famous.  One  item  among  them 
all  attracted  his  attention,  and  drew 
his  mind  from  the  morbid  introspec- 
tion with  which  it  was  busy ;  and  that 
was  Rol/e's  jocular  announcement, 
the  morning  after  a  brilliant  reception 
at  Madame  de  la  Dipose's,  "  See  here, 
old  fellow,  what  does  this  mean? 
You've  been  moping  about  the  house 
for  nearly  a  week  now,  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  as  it  were ;  and  the  busy- 
bodies  of  this  many-tongued  village 
begin  to  notice  that  Miss  Meredith 
has  also  gone  into  retirement.  She 
hasn't   put    in    an  appearance   any- 
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where  for  several  days  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  asked,  'What  does 
it  mean?  Is  she  paying  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Miss  Price's  aunt,  as 
Mr.  Haliburton  is  known  to  be  doing  ? 
Or  have  they  both  forsworn  society  ? 
Oj,  possibly,  is  there  any  commu- 
nity of  sympathy,  or  some  softer  feel- 
ing, between  the  %  two  ? '  You  see, 
people  will  talk.  I've  put  them  by 
the  ears  as  well  as  I  could ;  but,  really, 
the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  less  I  seem 
to  know  about  it  myself.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

But  Tom,  begging  him  to  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  the  good  people  of  the 
town  to  mind  their  own  affairs,  strode 
majestically  down  the  steps,  and 
swung  into  a  rapid  walk  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  suburbs. 

Every  day  he  walked  thus  in  the 
fair  surroundings  of  the  city,  breath- 
ing the  tonic  of  purest  oxygen,  and 
fighting  off  the  weak  fancies  bred  in 
the  heat  and  whirl  of  society.  There 
was  need,  great  need,  of  this  tonic. 
Haliburton  had  begun  to  lose  faith 
in  every  thing,  and,  worst  of  all,  in 
himself;  for  what  could  there  be  on 
which  he  could  possibly  pin  his  faith, 
what  niche  left  for  the  worship  of 
sincerity,  if  Carrie  Price,  to  whom 
he  had  so  long  stood  in  the  relation 
of  protector  and  dearest  friend,  could 
calmly  tell  him  that  she  didn't  love 
him?  Poor  Tom!  He  didn't  dis- 
criminate that  she  had  not  told  him 
this,  but  merely  that  she  could  not 
be  his  wife.  But  his  mind  was  of 
that  simple  kind  that  reasons  straight 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  back  from 
effect  to  cause ;  and  his  inference 
from  her  words  had  been  direct,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  correct.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  distrusted  Miss  Price, 
distrusted  himself  and  his  ideals,  and, 
in  one  sweeping  generalization,  dis- 
trusted the  whole  world. 


Gradually,  however,  as  the  tonic 
and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  perfect 
health  began  to  assert  their  power, 
he  was  able  to  look  more  rationally 
at  what  had  happened,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  feeling  with  which  he  had 
first  approached,  in  thought,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  relation  to  Carrie;  how,  if 
he  married  her  from  a  mere  sense  of 
protecting  her,  while  loving  another, 
it  would  be  a  sin  against  her,  himself, 
and  nature,  which  they  would  live  in 
vain  to  repent:  and,  as  this  thought 
come  over  him  again,  he  imagined, 
after  all,  that  he  saw  the  finger  of 
Pate  in  his  affairs,  and  that  what  he 
had  looked  upon  as  a  crushing  blow 
was  in  reality  the  most  happy  relief. 
Great  as  was  the  consolation  that 
this  view  of  the  case  offered  him  (and 
it  was  very  great),  it  could  hardly 
affect  the  attitude  of  mental  distrust 
in  which  he  stood ;  for  nothing  in  his 
manner  had  ever,  he  was  certain,  told 
Miss  Price  the  exact  phase  of  affection 
which  he  bore  for  her ;  and  she  cer- 
tainly could  not  know  his  secret 
thoughts  in  approaching  her.  She 
was  not  supposed  to  know,  that,  with 
an  offer  on  his  lips,  a  refusal  from 
hers  would  be  an  absolute  relief  to 
him ;  and  hence,  his  rejection  by  one 
who  he  had  imagined  loved  him  with 
her  whole  heart  (as  she  did)  had 
cast  him  into  the  depths  of  despair 
and  the  blackest  realms  of  doubt. 

It  was  sad,  the  condition  of  these 
three  minds  at  this  time,  —  Carrie,  sit- 
ting alone  with  her  thoughts,  which 
marched  "  black-stoled,  black-hooded," 
like  the  Arthurian  queens,  through 
the  quiet  halls  of  memory;  Lilian, 
for  the  love  she  had  grown  to  feel 
for  Haliburton,  and  the  respect  that 
she  had  through  him  for  the  grief 
of  Miss  Price  (to  whom  she  thought 
him  engaged),  keeping  aloof  like 
them,  from  society,  and  devoting  her- 
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self  to  good  works ;  and  Haliburton, 
blinded  and  faithless,  wandering 
across  country  in  search  of  strength 
of  mind,  and  ignorant  that  two  hearts 
in  the  city  loved  him  with  all  the 
intensity  of  woman's  love,  each  nobly 
magnanimous  to  the  other. 

It  was  sad  that  these  two  lives  of 
Lilian  and  Tom,  which  should  have 
supplemented  and  answered  to  each 
other,  as  the  "  great  bright  eye  of  the 
sea"  answers  the  bending  blue  of 
the  heavens,  were  thus  wandering 
apart  in  cheerlessness  and  misunder- 
standing. "If  he  only  knew;"  but 
he  did  not.  And  in  one  mood,  as  he 
walked  on  his  lonely  "  constitutionals," 
he  would  vow  that  the  morrow's  sun 
should  see  him  whirling  again  west- 
ward, to  wander  "  among  new  men, 
strange  faces,  other  minds,"  far  from 
the  mockery  of  his  present  life. 

In  another  and  braver  mood,  he 
would  boldly  declare  his  love  for 
Lilian,  and  settle  his  fate  once  for 
all.  If  she  would  have  him,  he  would 
take  her  from  the  life  which  she  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  she  abom- 
inated, and  place  her  in  that  ideal 
home  of  which  she  had  also  half  jest- 
ingly spoken  once  or  twice,  serving 
her  with  all  the  strength  of  a  man- 
hood which  had  not,  indeed,  the 
"piquancy  of  past  wickedness"  to 
reccommend  it,  —  to  use  an  ill-timed 
phrase  of  his  when  speaking  of 
de  St.  Pharamond's  charms,  —  but 
which  was  capable  of  a  singleness  of 
devotion  utterly  impossible  in  a  man 
garnished  with  such  a  piquancy.  If 
she  would  not  have  him  —  well,  he 
would  not  prove  his  weakness  by 
blowing  his  brains  out,  or  his  un- 
worthiness  by  traducing  her  for 
throwing  him  over :  but  he  would  go 
forth  again  to  meet  the  "big  bully, 
the  world,"  happy  with  the  memory 
of    all   that   she   had  been   to   him, 


which  should  be  an  inspiration  in  the 
chivalric  life  that  he  was  to  lead  for 
her  sake ;  or,  perhaps  (for  he  was 
fond  of  looking  at  the  world  as  a 
field  of  knight-errantry  and  loyal  de- 
votion), he  would  come  to  her,  before 
setting  forth,  to  receive  the  accolade 
and  the  noble  words  of  knighthood : 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  Geprge,  I  make  thee  a  knight. 
Be  thou  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal ! " 
When,  with  resolute  face,  and  a  last 
glance  at  his  love,  he  would  sally 
forth  to  win  his  spurs  in  heroic  living, 
and  lay  them  at  her  feet,  either  here 
or  elsewhere ;  vowing  secretly  that 
his  prayers  and  well-wishing  should 
follow  her  night  and  day,  and,  if 
prayers  and  well-wishing  have  any 
power  here  below,  should  protect  her 
from  harm,  and  bring  her,  sooner  or 
later,  the  happiness  that  she  could 
not  receive  at  his  hands. 

Into  the  midst  of  such  communing 
as  this  came  the  fair  vision  of  Miss 
Meredith  as  he  had  seen  her  on  her 
errands  of  charity ;  and  the  thought 
of  this  delicate  creature,  stealing  out 
from  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the 
capital  to  gladden  the  heart  of  pov- 
erty, came  up  to  him  with  overwhelm- 
ing force,  sweeping  away  much  that 
seemed  to  contradict  this  noble  tem- 
per of  her  mind  in  her  triumphant 
society  career  and  apparently  heart- 
less manner. 

Again,  in  the  opposite  scale,  inclin- 
ing .him  to  the  other  extreme,  came 
the  thought  of  her  in  her  ball-room 
role,  and  of  the  exquisite  de  St. 
Pharamond  bending  over  her,  as 
usual,  and  almost  taking  her  bodily 
in  his  arms  already. 

Tom  was  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  in  which  but  a  slight  in- 
fluence was  needed  to  turn  him  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  turning  came 
in  this  way,  —  he  had  struck  across 
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country  from  Rock  Creek  to  Meridian 
Hill,  and  was  returning  by  14th 
Street,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  call  for  a  few  moments  at 
Miss  Meredith's,  on  K  Street,  if  only 
to  inquire  how  she  was ;  for  she  had 
not  been  very  well,  as  Rolfe  had 
informed  him. 

"  Miss  Meredith  is  ill  with  a  sick- 
headache,  and  begs  to  be  excused. " 

Tom  turns  down  the  corner  of  his 
card,  hands  it  in,  and  trudges  home. 
A  card  from  Rolfe,  "  Dear  Tom,  come 
to  Dick's  at  five  sharp,"  brings  him, 
ten  minutes  later,  to  K  Street  again. 
As  he  turns  the  corner  of  Scott 
Square,  he  sees  the  dainty  de  St. 
Pharamond  twirling  a  cane,  and 
stepping  jauntily  up  to  Miss  Mere- 
dith's door.  He  rings,  and,  just  as 
Tom  passes,  enters  briskly,  with  a 
mere  word  to  the  servant. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  Tom  to  him- 
self as  he  entered  mechanically  the 
house  of  Dick,  a  few  doors  off,  and 
joined  the  sleek  Rolfe.  "  To-morrow 
I'll  start  for  the  West ;  but  I'll  see 
her  to-night,  and  bid  her  a  cold  good- 
by.  —  How  are  you,  Dick  ?  —  Ah, 
Harry ! " 

Calling  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Meredith's,  he  was  shown  into  the 
cosiest  of  libraries,  where  Lilian  sat 
alone  in  a  low  easy-chair,  before  the 
fire,  clad  in  the  same  nun-like  sim- 
plicity in  which  he  had  several  times 
seen  her,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
small  book,  which  she  could  hardly 
have  read  with  comfort  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  single  drop-light,  low-burn- 
ing. 

She  rose  to  meet  him,  extending 
her  hand  cordially,  and  saying  frank- 
ly, u  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and 
so  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  this 
afternoon !  Were  you  on  one  of  your 
long  walks  ?  "   ■ 

"Yes;   and   called  merely  to   ask 


how  you  were.  I  was  hurrying  home 
to  dress  for  dinner." 

"  I'm  feeling  very  well  this  evening, 
thanks  ;  but  I  was  wretched  all 
this  afternoon.  And,  do  you  know, 
just  as  I  was  falling  off  into  a  most 
soothing  little  nap,  what  should  I 
hear  but  father  and  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Pharamond  talking  most  vocif- 
erously in  the  billiard-room  about 
father's  old  riding-horse  Major,  which 
the  marquis  wanted  to  buy.  He 
bought  him,  I  believe,  after  much 
talk  about  all  the  ailments  that  horse- 
flesh is  heir  to ;  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  my  nap,  after  all." 

'•And  you  are  feeling  rested  this 
evening,  I  hope.  What  are  you 
reading  ?  "  asked  Tom,  with  difficulty 
refraining  from  cursing  himself  aloud 
for  his  blunder  in  regard  to  de  St. 
Pharamond. 

"Oh!  you'll  think  me  very  weak. 
It  is  dear  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  always 
fly  to  him  when  I'm  in  the  depths," 
she  said,  opening  the  book.  "  Do 
you  know,  that,  as  you  rang  the  bell, 
I  came  upon  one  of  my  favorite  pas- 
sages ?  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  If 
that's  anybody  that  I  care  about,  I'll 
show  him  this  passage  and  see  how 
he  likes  it.'  Hear  it :  '  Suppose  every 
day  to  be  a  day  of  business,  — for  your 
whole  life  is  a  race  and  a  battle,  — 
every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosa- 
ry or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  present 
to  God  at  night.'  " 

u  A  very  pretty  figure,"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lilian.  "  And  can 
you  wonder,  that,  with  that  ringing 
in  my  ears,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  selfish 
follies  of  the  season  ?  " 

"  Is  that  the  reason  that  you've  not 
been  out  lately  ?  " 

u  Partly.  I  always  feel  conscience- 
stricken  and  humiliated  when  spring 
approaches,  and  I  estimate  the  results 
of  the  winter's   campaign ;    and   the 
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spring  weather  only  aggravates  the 
same  feeling.     And  then  "  — 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  after  a  slight 
pause.  He  had  floated  off  into  a  land 
of  day-dreams  and  tender  longings, 
in  the  soft  sensuousness  of  the  dim- 
lit  room,  the  slumbering  fire,  and 
Lilian  sitting  so  near  him,  her  face 
aglow  like  a  Madonna's  in  the  pale 
light,  and  talking  in  the' low,  earnest 
tones  of  her  quiet  moods. 

"I  —  I  knew  that  Miss  Price  was 
in  affliction ;  and  I  didn't  feel  like 
going  out,"  she  said,  with  somewhat 
of  an  effort  at  nonchalance. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,"  he  an- 
swered quietly ;  after  which,  a  long 
silence,  Tom  looking  vacantly  into  the 
fire,  and  Lilian  turning  the  leaves  of 
her  little  Jeremy  Taylor  with  a  slight 
rustle,  —  the  only  noise  in  the  room 
save  the  gentle  crackling  of  the  fire 
and  the  purr  of  the  gas. 

The  train  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  the  name  of  Miss  Price  started 
in  Tom's  mind  was  overpowering  and 
confusing.  "Here  am  I,"  he  thought, 
"sitting  within  arm-reach  of  the  wo- 
man that  I  love,  and  hearing  her  tell 
me  that  I'm  engaged  to  another  as  if 
in  so  many  words."  He  could  not  tell 
her  that  he  had  proposed  to  Miss 
Price,  and  been  rejected,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  .  He  did  not  see  any 
thing  to  be  gained  by  denying  flatly 
that  he  was  engaged  to  her,  unless  he 
were  intending  to  offer  himself  to  Miss 
Meredith  ;  and,  the  more  he  looked  at 
this  latter  in  these  few  short  moments, 
the  more  cowardly  he  grew  at  the 
prospect  of  the  result. 

It  was  rather  as  a  sequence  to  such 
thoughts,  and  still  with  a  sort  of  des- 
peration, that  he  said  almost  involun- 
tarily, and  quite  abruptly,  — 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  in  love  with  a 
woman,  and  not  be  able  to  tell  her 
so." 


To  which  Lilian,  ignorant  of  his 
train  of  thought,  and  naturally  taking 
his  last  words  as  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  engagement,  answered,  — 

"  You  surprise  me  ! "  not  with  coy 
attempt,  but  with  an  air  of  genuine 
surprise,  that,  if  he  were  really  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Price,  he  had  not  told 
her  long  ago  that  he  loved  her. 

This  was  enough  for  Tom.  He 
skirmished  gradually  back  to  safe 
quarters,  covering  his  retreat  with  a 
play  of  light  remarks,  and  rising 
shortly  with  the  sudden  words,  — 

"  Good-night  and  good-by,  Miss 
Meredith.  I  start  for  California  to- 
morrow." 

"  What,  really  ?     So  soon  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  :  I  can't  stand  it  here 
any  longer."  # 

"  Isn't  it  a  sudden  move  ?  Just 
as  we  are  getting  to  know  you  too. 
Why  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Really  I  must.  It's  a  long  story, 
and  I  don't  think  you'd  care  to  hear 
it.  But  I  can't  go,  my  dear  Miss 
Meredith,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
warmth  and  genuine  feeling,  "  with- 
out thanking  you  for  all  that  you've 
been  to  me  in  these  short  weeks ;  and 
—  God  bless  you  !     Good-by." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  as  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  said  with  quivering  lips,  "  Good- 
by."  He  stooped  as  if  he  would  kiss 
the  fair  hand  that  might  never  again 
lie  within  his ;  but  she  drew  it  from 
him,  and  he  moved  rapidly  towards  the 
door.  On  the  threshold  he  turned ;  for 
he  heard  a  low  sob.  Lilian  was  kneel- 
ing by  her  chair,  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands,  and  her  fair  hair  and  all 
her  figure  quivering  with  the  emotion 
which  she  was  trying  to  conceal.  But 
the  low  wail  that  she  could  not  re- 
press, and  the  throbbing  of  her  form, 
told  plainly  enough  the  truth  that 
she  had  been  repressing,  like  a  proud 
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and  honorable   woman,  from   regard        "Put  me  down,  please,"  she  said 
for  another  and  for  herself.  softly. 

"  Not  unless  "  —  Tom  began  ;  but 

He   lifted  her  up   as   one   lifts   a    he  put  her  back  in   her  chair,  and 
child,  unresisting,  but  sobbing  still,    coaxed  instead   of  conditioning.     So 
He  pressed    she  let  him .  draw  the  lovely  white 
hands   away  from  before  her  flushed 
tearful  face,  and  — 


and  still  hiding  her  face, 
her  close  to  his  heart. 

"  Is  it  really  true  ?  "  he  said. 

She  gave  a  little,  little  sign 
he  thought  so  —  of  mute  assent. 


or 
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BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


President  Madison  was  fond  of 
telling  the  story  of  a  visit  made  to 
him  by  one  of  his  supporters.  After 
due  introductory  discussion  of  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  parties,  the 
voter  explained  to  the  President  that 
he  had  called  upon  him  to  ask  for  the 
office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  little  surprised  ; 
but,  with  that  ready  tact  which  he 
had  brought  from  his  diplomatic  ex- 
perience, he  concealed  his  astonish- 
ment. He  took  down  the  volume 
which  contained  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  explained  to 
this  Mr.  Swearingin  —  if  that  were 
his  name  —  that  the  judges  held  of- 
fice on  the  tenure  of  good  behavior, 
and  that  Judge  Marshall,  then  the 
ornament  of  the  bench,  could  not  be 
removed  to  make  place  for  him. 

Mr.  Swearingin  received  the  an- 
nouncement quietly ;  and,  after  a 
moment,  said  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President  said  that  that  was 
undoubtedly  a  place  where  a  man 
could  do  good  service  to  the  country  ; 
but  that  Monroe,  like  Mr.  Swear- 
ingin and  himself,  was  a  Virginian  ; 
and  he  did  not  like  to  remove  him. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Swearingin,  •'  I 
will  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Unfortunately,  the  President  said, 
the  present  incumbent  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian :  it  was  necessary  to  concili- 
ate Penns3*lvania  ;  and  he  could  not 
remove  him. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Swearingin,  "I 
think  I  will  go  abroad.  I  should  like 
to  go  to  France." 

"Do  you  speak  French?"  asked 
the  President,  kindly. 


"  No,  no  ;  I  speak  nothing  but  Old 
Dominion  English,  —  good  enough 
for  me,  Mr.  President." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  for  me.  But  I 
don't  think  it  will  do  to  send  }*ou  to 
the  Mounseers,  unless  }'ou  can  speak 
their  language." 

"  Then  I  '11  go  to  England." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Swearingin  !  that  will 
never  do  ;  King  George  might  re- 
member how  often  your  father 
snapped  his  rifle  at  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis." 

So  Europe  was  exhausted.  And 
Mr.  Swearingin  fell  back  on  one  and 
another  collectorship,  naval  office, 
district-atton^ship  ;  but,  for  each 
application,  the  astute  President  had 
his  reply. 

"  I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  postmaster  at  our  office  at 
home." 

Mr.  Madison  had  forgotten  where 
that  was  ;  but,  learning  that  it  was  at 
Slate  Creek,  Four  Corners,  Botetourt 
Count}',  Virginia,  he  sent  for  the  reg- 
ister. Alas !  it  proved  that  the 
office  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
Morgan's  veterans.  Impossible  to 
remove  him!     ' 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Madison,"  said  Mr. 
Swearingin,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attention  to  my  case.  I  see 
the  difficulties  that  surround  you. 
Now,  seeiug  30U  cannot  give  me  the 
chief-justice's  place,  nor  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's, nor  the  Treasurj^,  nor  any  of 
these  others,  don't  you  think  you 
could  give  me  a  pair  of  old  leather 
fa-eeches  ?  " 

Mr.  Madison  thought  he  could,  — 
did  better  ;  gave  him  an  order  on  his 
tailor  for  the  breeches ;  and  Mr. 
Swearingin  went  happily  on  his  way. 
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I  have  changed  the  name  in  this 
story,  but  tell  it  much  as  Mr.  Mad- 
ison told  it.  Something  of  that  kind 
has  happened  ever}r  day  in  Washing- 
ton, from  1800  to  1872.  And  it  is  of 
the  career  of  one  of  these  very  civil 
servants  of  the  state,  who  are  so 
easily  pleased  if  only  you  give  them 
something  which  they  have  never 
earned,  that  I  now  am  writing.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  our  hero 
is  not  the  grandson  of  the  very  man 
whom,  by  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
James  Madison  made  happy. 

The  first  epoch  of  his  life  is  the 
great  success,  as  his  young  friends 
thought  it,  when,  before  he  was  of 
age,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  war  department  in 
Washington.  It  was  then  that  he 
entered  the  "  Civil  Service,"  and 
became  a  "civil  servant"  of  the 
United  States.  Why  was  he  ap- 
pointed ?  Why  ?  Because  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  had 
grown  up  shiftlessly,  the  oldest  son 
of  a  widow,  who  had  not  a  firm  hand 
enough  to  keep  him  at  school.  He 
threw  his  Latin  grammar  into  the 
fire  the  day  it  was  bought  for  him, 
and  refused  to  go  to  college.  One 
of  his  uncles  offered  him  a. farm  at 
the  West ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  a  farmer :  he  said  he  thought  he 
would  rather  be  a  gentleman.  The 
same  prejudice  interfered  with  his 
being  apprenticed  to  learn  the  print- 
er's trade,  or  the  painter's,  or  the 
carriage-builder's,  or  any  of  the  other 
methods  by  which  hand-laborers 
subdue  the  world ;  so  an  effort  had 
been  made,  with  a  good  deal  of  solic- 
itation to  back  it,  to  put  him  into  a 
wholesale  importing  house.  But  it 
turned  out,  the  first  day,  that  his 
figures  were  so  dubious  that  no  one 
could  tell  by  his  memoranda  whether 


he  had  counted  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bales  of  gunny  cloth,  or  2,015. 
And  when,  on  the  second  day,  he 
gave  to  a  teamster  an  order  for  two 
bundles  of  pine  kindlings,  which  was 
so  written  and  spelled  that  the  next 
day  one  hundred  bundles  of  pine  shin- 
gles were  found  encumbering  the 
stairway  of  the  warehouse ;  and 
when  this  blunder  was  traced  home 
to  Master  John's  handwriting,  he 
was  notified  that  the  firm  of  Picul, 
Sapan,  and  Compan}'  had  no  further 
need  for  his  services.  Then  his  much- 
enduring  uncles,  by  much  letter- writ- 
ing and  vigilant  attendance  at  many 
congressional  district  conventions, 
got  him  nominated  by  their  member 
of  Congress  to  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point.  This  gentleman  was  called 
their  member,  because  they  had  quoad 
7wc  bought  him  by  such  services. 
But,  when  Master  John  presented 
himself  for  -examination  at  West 
Point,  he  was  so  uncertain  whether 
eleven  times  eleven  were  a  hundred 
and  seven,  or  whether  it  were  not  a 
hundred  and  seventeen,  that  he  was 
passed  by ;  and  a  little  Irish  boy, 
named  Phil  Sheridan,  who  had  no 
uncles  that  were  ever  heard  of,  was 
taken  in  his  place.  How  much  the 
country  lost  in  that  substitution  can 
never  be  told.  After  a  similar  expe- 
rience as  to  a  midshipman's  berth, 
Master  John  had  been  left  to  follow 
up  his  own  views  in  the  training  for 
a  gentleman.  Sometimes,  in  terrible 
pinch  for  pocket-money,  he  would 
shovel  sidewalks  for  the  neighbors. 
Pie  was  alwa}Ts  ready,  in  summer,  to 
burn  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  shoot- 
ing; beach-birds  ;  but  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  handicraft,  nrysteiy,  or 
profession  except  that  of  catching 
flounders  from  the  wharves  of  the 
seaport  village  where  he  lived. 
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It  was,  therefore,  as  I  have  said, 
welcomed  as  a  special  providence, 
almost,  that  a  benignant  government, 
at  the  demand  of  the  uncles  afore- 
said, was  able  to  give  to  Mr.  John 
Sapp  a  desk  in  the  war  department. 

The  duties  of  this  post,  he  was 
told,  and  he  found,  were  such  as 
would  "  explain  themselves  "  to  him. 
The  first  duty  was  to  come  in  at  nine  ; 
and  the  second  was  to  leave  at  three. 
Mr.  Sapp  soon  learned  the  second 
duty  very  well,  and  even  assisted  in 
arrangements  by  which,  at  noon 
every  day,  the  in-door  clock  of  the 
department  was  crowded  forward  ten 
minutes,  so  as  to  make  duty  number 
two  the  easier.  As  to  the  first  duty, 
he  was  never  perfect.  But,  as  he 
justly  said,  it  made  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence whether  he  were  there  early  or 
late.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  an 
economy  to  him  to  come  late ;  be- 
cause he  then  needed  fewer  cigars 
to  go  through  the  morning.  After 
he  did  arrive,  he  had  the  "  National 
Intelligencer  "  to  read,  and  the  "Mad- 
isonian,"  and  the  "  Globe  "  :  he  had 
such  letters  to  acknowledge  as  had 
been  sent  down  open  to  his  room ; 
and  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the  time 
till  three  o'clock,  as  amended,  came. 

All  this  was  very  comfortable  for 
many  years,  while  it  lasted.  It  might 
have  lasted  till  now,  but  for  a  little 
accident.  It  happened,  one  da}-,  that 
a  woman  with  a  black  veil  came  into 
the  room  where  Mr.  Sapp  was  read- 
ing, with  his  feet  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  handed  him  a  letter. 
"  Take"  a  seat,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  en- 
gaged just  now."  So  the  widow  took 
a  seat,  while  Mr.  Sapp  finished  an 
account  of -a  prize  fight  in  the  "  Mad- 
isonian."  He  then  left  her,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  settle  his  bets  on  this 
fight  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  there  ; 
and    the    widow    waited   an    hour. 


Then  he  came  back ;  and  she  asked 
him  if  he  would  look  at  her  letter. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  told  her  she  had 
come  to  the  wrong  office,  and  wrote 
a  memorandum,  which  directed  her 
to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
armj'.  The  poor  woman  said  she 
had  been  there,  and  they  had  sent 
her  to  him.  By  this  continued  im- 
portunity she  wearied  Mr.  Sapp  ;  and 
he  said,  with  some  warmth,  that  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  would  be 
bullied  by  her  or  by  anybody ;  that 
he  knew  his  business,  if  at  the  head- 
quarters they  did  not  know  theirs,  and 
that  she  had  better  leave  the  office, 
and  that  very  quickly,  too.  And  so 
Mr.  Sapp  relapsed  to  his  cigar. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  lady  was 
the  widow  of  a  major-general,  and 
the  sister  of  another  wiio  was  acting 
as  assistant  adjutant  on  the  general 
staff.  She  was  attending  to  a  mere 
piece  of  detail,  drawing  the  money 
due  to  her  son,  who  had  died  in  ser- 
vice. It  was  merely  for  her  own 
convenience  that  she  had  stopped  at 
the  department  herself;  and,  in  an 
hour  more,  she  had  reported  at  head- 
quarters, as  bidden  by  Mr.  Sapp. 

In  twent}r-four  hours  more,  there- 
fore, Mr.  John  Sapp  had  his  arrears 
of  pay  paid  up  to  him,  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  Mr.  Dick  Nave  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  desk.  This  gentleman 
was  the  next  on  the  list ;  that  was 
the  reason  he  was  appointed. 

Mr.  John  Sapp  was  free  of  the 
world. 

But,  from  that  moment,  Mr.  Sapp 
had  found  his  profession.  He  was, 
as  you  have  seen  from  what  he  did 
and  said  to  the  widow,  what  is  called 
a  "  civil  servant."  He  had  seen  the 
color  of  Uncle  Sam's  money.  It  was 
paid  in  coin  in  those  days  ;  and  Mr. 
Sapp  knew  how  regular  were  the 
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quarter  days,  and  how  bright  the 
quarters  and  the  halves.  If  he  were 
prejudiced  before  against  the  meaner 
professions,  in  which  one  receives 
his  pay  from  his  fellow-men,  how 
much  more  was  he  prejudiced  against 
them  now,  when  he  had  learned  how 
well  Uncle  Sam  pays,  even  if  he  pays 
but  little,  and  how  eas}T  it  had  been 
for  him,  till  this  misfortune  came,  to 
do  even  less  than  he  was  paid  for. 
A  civil  servant  had  Mr.  John  Sapp 
begun  in  life  ;  and  a  civil  servant  he 
would  remain ! 

So  he  returned  home.  But  he 
did  not  return  before  two  or  three 
"  own  correspondents"  had  announced 
in  the  "Buncombe  True  Eagle" 
and  the  "Bobadil  True  Flag"  that 
our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
John  Sapp,  having  pressed  a  series 
of  reforms  in  the  war  department 
which  cut  oil'  the  perquisites  of  some 
of  the  epaulette  wearers  who  were 
parading  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
had  been  hunted  down  b}~  them  with 
relentless  hostility,  and  at  last  had 
been  driven  from  the  post  which  he 
had  so  bravely  maintained.  The 
"  Eagle  "  intimated  that  the  least  sop 
thrown  to  these  hungry  beagles  by 
Mr.  Sapp  would  have  silenced  their 
howl.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
bribe.  He  preferred  to  go  down  with 
his  colors  flaying,  although  the  yellow 
flag  of  corruption  should  be  flaunted 
in  the  hot  sirocco  of  political  and 
party  tergiversation  ;  and,  with  this 
talisman  of  integrity  wrapped  about 
his  form,  he  would  present  himself 
in  his  native  town  for  the  verdict  of 
the  people  whose  rights  he  had  main- 
tained. In  this  cloud  of  mixed  met- 
aphor, Mr.  Sapp  returned  to  Shirk 
Corners,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
the  village  hotel. 

On  consultation  with  his  friends, 
Mr.  Sapp  offered  himself  as  candidate 


for  the  legislature,  —  the  great  mis- 
take of  his  life,  as  he  afterwards 
declared.  Uncle  Sam,  he  said,  re- 
quired little,  if  he  paid  little  ;  paid  well 
what  he  paid  ;  and,  if  a  man's  politics 
were  right,  asked  no  questions.  But, 
when  a  man  offered  himself  for  the 
legislature,  there  were  a  thousand 
questions  ;  "  and  a  feller  did  not  un- 
derstand :  and  then  what  could  a  fel- 
ler do  ?  "  But  this  was  after  he  had 
learned  what  was  what.  While  he  was 
learning,  his  friends  advised  him  to 
be  seen  freely  among  the  people,  and 
to  attach  the  3'oung  men  to  him,  and 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the  solid  men. 
So  Mr.  Sapp  became  a  fine  member 
of  the  Light  Infantry,  and  paid  the 
entrance  fees.  He  joined  the  Silver 
Fountain  Division  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, and  attended  their  meetings. 
He  invited  all  gentlemen  of  respec- 
tability into  the  private  office  of  the 
Shirk  House,  and  treated  to  cham- 
pagne and  cigars.  He  took  a  half 
pew  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
generalhr  attended  the  occasional  and 
evening  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples.  He  looked  in  at  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  "  Spy "  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  if  he  got  a  good  letter 
from  Washington  in  the  afternoon, 
he  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  "  In- 
former." He  joined  the  reading- 
club,  and  made  himself  agreeable  to 
the  ladies.  He  subscribed  to  the 
Orphan's  Home,  so  that  he  might  win 
the  suffrages  of  orphans.  He  held 
yarn  for  those  who  knit  at  the  ladies' 
sewing  societ}-,  and  spun  yarns  for 
those  who  would  listen.  He  was 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  primary 
meetings.  He  sat  through  the  speak- 
ing of  the  boys  at  the  quarterly  school 
exhibitions.  He  permitted  himself 
to  be  made  a  director  of  the  Horse- 
Thief  Association.  And,  when  there 
was  a  fire,  he  worked  at  the  brakes 
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of  the  engines  till  he  was  spelled. 
These  little  occupations  I  mention 
only  by  way  of  illustration.  He  said 
himself  that  this  set  of  duties  was 
endless  ;  and  that  anybody  who  knew 
what  hard  work  a  feller  had  before 
he  could  go  to  the  legislature,  would 
never  envy  any  man  his  seat.  ''For 
his  part,  he  was  sure  that  a  civil 
servant  did  more  mean  work  than 
any  nigger  of  them  all." 

If  he  is  to  be  the  standard,  I  am 
sure  I  agree  with  him. 

At  last  the  time  for  nomination 
came  ;  and  Mr.  Sapp  was  nominated 
by  the  old  Whig  line,  which  was  then 
in  the  majority  in  Buncombe  County. 
Had  the  Democrats  been  in  the  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Sapp  would  have  solicited 
their  nomination.  "It's  best  to  be 
on  the  winning  side,"  he  said.  In 
times  of  long  peace,  the  army  and 
the  navy  are  generally  unpopular ; 
and  the  impression  that  Mr.  Sapp 
had  been  snubbed  by  shoulder- 
strapped  men  was  enough  to  bring 
him  into  favor.  • '  We  shall  walk  over 
the  track."  said  Mr.  Hopkirk,  his 
principal  backer :  and  Mr.  Facer, 
though  not  so  confident,  offered  three 
to  one  in  betting  on  him. 

But  alas  !  the  Democrats  named  a 
candidate;  and  some  thorny  come- 
outers  named  another :  so  there  was 
no  walking  over  the  track.  And,  by 
the  same  ill  luck  which  made  our 
civil  servant  insult  Mrs.  General 
Armitage,  he  happened  to  ask  Deacon 
Whitman,  the  Most  Grand  Worthy 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  to  step 
into  his  room  on  a  cold  day  and  try 
some  hot  punch  he  had  been  brewing. 
Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  a 
jolly-looking  old  cove  like  that  was 
a  deacon?  The  deacon  published 
this  invitation  in  the  next  "Water 
Bucket."  He  added  some  comments, 
which  drew  forth  some   dozen   lies 


from  Mr.  Hopkirk  tie  next  day  in 
the  "  Spy."  "  The  deacon's  letter  lost 
us  all  the  temperance  vote  ;  and  Mr. 
Hopkirk's  lost  us  all  the  liberal 
vote,"  —  so  was  the  vote  of  the  liquor 
houses  and  their  coteries  called. 
Then  one  day,  at  a-  conference  meet- 
ing, Brother  Sapp  was  asked,  point- 
edly, if  he  believed  in  the  objectivity, 
of  the  atonement.  "  How  is  a  feller 
to  know  ?  "  he  said  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Facer.  And  poor  Mr.  Sapp,  not 
knowing,  told  the  truth,  and  said 
that  under  certain  circumstances  he 
did,  and  other  circumstances  he  did 
not.  He  said  this  in  such  a  way  as 
to  offend  the  class-leader,  who  was 
a  man  of  courage,  and  in  the  habit 
of  saving  3-es  for  yes,  and  no  for  no. 
After  a  dozen  other  such  pieces  of 
ill  luck  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
John  Throop,  the  Independent,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  Reuben 
Gerry,  the  Democrat,  came  next,  and 
John  Sapp  last  of  all.  But  he  had 
all  the  liquor  bills  of  his  friends,  all 
the  printing  of  the  canvass,  and  half 
of  the  bets  upon  it  to  pay. 

By  this  time,  John  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  uncles  again.  As  for  them, 
worthy  men,  they  had  written  so  many 
letters  of  introduction  in  his  favor, 
that  they  began  to  believe  their  own 
words,  and  regarded  him  as  a  much 
abused  man,  and  themselves  as  worse 
abused  than  he. 

The  earliest  form  of  this  letter, 

which  I  have  found,  is  simply  this  : — 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  the  liberty  to  introduce 
to  you  my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Sapp,  who  will 
explain  to  you  the  object  with  which  he  calls. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philemon  Plaice, 
or  Aila>~thus  PLAicE,*a3  the  case  might  be. 

But  after  the  uncles  became  indig 
nant  themselves  with  the  public's 
dulness,  and  especially  after  they 
found  they  were  paying  John  Sapp's 
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bills,  the  letters  became  eloquent  en- 
largements on  these  themes. 

My  Dear  Friend,  —  The  bearer,  my  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Sapp,  is  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  been  very  hardly  treated  in  the  public 
service.  He  calls  to  ask  your  advice  aud 
interest  in  an  application  he  is  making  for  — 

For  whatever  it  might  happen  to 
be  ;  as,  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
oil  lamps ; 

Of  chief  marshal  of  the  Kossuth 
procession ; 

Of  county  surveyor  (duties  done 
by  proxy)  ; 

Of  assistant  marshal  for  the 
census ; 

Of  assistant  assessor ; 

Of  pilot  commissioner ; 

Of  librarian  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute ; 

Of  messenger  in  the  State  House  ; 

Of  head  of  the  lamplighting  bu- 
reau in  the  City  Hall ; 

Of  ticket-seller  at  the  Coliseum ; 

Of  lecturer  for  the  Free  Trade 
League ; 

Of  trustee  of  the  Protectionist 
Fund  ; 

Of  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Health ; 

Of  auditor  of  the  French  claims  ; 

Of  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
at  Vienna  ; 

Of  clerk  to  the  inspectors  of  ward 
two  ; 

Or  whatever  other  function  might 
prove  to  need  a  functionary.  In- 
deed, the  Messrs.  Plaice  soon  per- 
suaded themselves  that  he  had  special 
iitness,  in  turn,  for  any  and  all  posts 
which  fell  vacant. 

For  auditor  of  the  French  claims  ; 
because  his  great-grandmother  was  a 
Huguenot* 

For  inspector  of  fish  ;  because  his 
father  went  on  a  mackerel  vo}-age 
when  he  was  a  boj'. 

For  toll-keeper  of  Warren-Street 


bridge  ;  because  his  mother  tvas  of  a 
misanthropic  turn  of  mind. 

For  firewarden ;  because  he  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  when  he 
was  a  child.  And,  with  each  rebuff 
in  Mr.  John  Sapp's  line  of  applica- 
tions, his  uncles  were  the  more  in- 
dignant for  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world. 

So  was  Mr.  Sapp ;  but  none  the 
less  did  he  push  his  traverses  towards 
the  works  of  what  he  called  the  com 
mon  enenry. 

He  was  at  one  time  urging  his 
claims  to  be  emplo3~ed  Inspector 
of  Orange  Peel,  as  it  was  found  on 
sidewalks,  —  a  post  for  which  he 
was  specially  fitted ;  because  a  boy 
with  whom  he  went  to  school  was  our 
consul  at  Malaga.  Some  one  who 
met  him  said  very  unkindly,  that 
John  Sapp's  life  seemed  to  be  a  very 
easy  one  ;  and  the  phrase  came  to 
John's  ears.  "  Easy?  "  said  he.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  hard. 
This  fellow  thinks  all  3-011  have  to  do, 
is  to  ask  to  be  appointed  Inspector 
of  Orange  Peel,  and  then  to  begin 
to  draw  the  salary ;  shows  what  he 
knows  of  our  business. 

"  Now  see :  this  inspector  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  commission- 
ers. Have  to  find  out  who  the}'  are.' 
Make  no  mistake.  Get  the  names 
right  first,  —  ail  the  letters  right. 
William  Claflin  and  Tennie  Claf- 
lin's  husband  not  the  same  man,  — 
very  different  men.  Then  find  out 
their  friends,  —  where  they  go  to 
church,  who's  the  minister,  who 's 
the  doctor,  what  bank  they  're  in,  — 
so  on.  Then  find  out  who  knows 
the  friends.     See  ? 

"  Then  begin.  Speak  first  to 
John  Jones  at  the  barber's  or  post- 
office  quite  accidentally.  Get  John 
Jones  to  give  you  letter,  —  see  ?  — 
to  introduce  vou  to  David  Doddei 
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See  ?  Simple  letter,  —  general  letter. 
"Friend  Mr.  Sapp,  —  little  matter  of 
business."  Then  call  on  David  Dod- 
der, see? — after  dinner,  when  he's 
good-natured.  Ask  him  to  introduce 
}-ou  to  William  Belcher,  "  important 
matter  of  business,  necessar}*  for  pub- 
lic benefit."  See  ?  Then  go  to  Wil- 
liam Belcher,  —  best  coat  on,  clean 
shirt,  shaved  on  purpose,  —  and  ask 
him  for  letter  of  introduction  to 
count}*  commissioners,  —  knows  'em 
all,  —  see  ?  —  something  like  this  :  — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Sheriff:  Will  you 
present  to  the  county  commission- 
ers nry  friend  Mr.  John  Sapp,  who  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Inspection  of 
Orange  Peel?  I  do  not  personally 
know  Mr.  Sapp,  whose  public  service 
has  been  mostly  at  Washington  ;  but 
my  friend,  Mr.  Dodder,  on  whose 
judgment  I  rely,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
See?" 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Sapp,  when  he 
explained  this,  "  what  man  says  it 
is  eas}*  to  get  those  letters  together  ? 
What  man  says  I  did  not  earn  this 
inspectorship  b}*  hard  work?  And, 
when  a  fellow's  got  it,  I  '11  be  hanged 
if  the  know-nothings  did  not  come  in 
before  I  had  been  in  office  a  week, 
and  before  I  had  any  chance  to  join 
■them  ;  and  I  was  turned  out  before 
I  had  inspected  one  orange  !  " 

Mr.  Carlyle  saj's  that  the  hatter 
of  the  present  da}*,  instead  of  exert- 
ing himself  to  make  good  hats,  exerts 
himself  to  write  good  advertisements 
of  hats,  or  to  -make  the  largest  hat 
that  can  be  made  of  lath  and  plaster, 
to  be  carted  round  the  streets  of 
London  upon  wheels,  bearing  adver- 
tisements of  his  hat  store.  The  evil 
is  not  a  new  one.  The  cat  in  JEsop 
told  the  fox  that  she  had  but  one  way 
to  save  her  life,  if  the  enemy  should 
come.  "  How  sad ! "  said  the  fox.  "  I 
have  a  hundred ;  and  I  will  explain 


them  to  you."  Just  as  he  began  to  ex- 
plain, the  hounds  dashed  upon  them. 
The  cat  ran  up  a  tree,  and  was  safe  ; 
but  the  fox,  at  the  end  of  his  hun- 
dredth turn,  was  devoured.  Mr. 
John  Sapp  was  as  badly  off  as  the 
fox.  He  was  fit  for  a  hundred  places  ; 
but  he  never  could  sta}*  in  one  of 
them.  Had  he  known  how  to  do  one 
thing,  he  could  have  done  it  his  life 
long. 

For,  when  a  crisis  comes,  or  any- 
thing like  a  crisis,  the  world  has  a 
hopeless  fashion  of  jamming  its  old 
stout  felt  hat  over  its  ears,  tying  a 
stout  scarf  above  it,  and  going  out 
to  battle  in  the  storm,  and  forgets, 
in  the  fight,  the  lath-and-plaster  hat 
which  has  dragged  the  street  yester- 
day. It  trusts  a  proved  friend, 
though  his  felt  be  a  little  rough,  and 
his  braid  a  little  frayed.  And,  while 
Mr.  John  Sapp's,  portfolio  of  recom- 
mendations grew  larger  and  larger, 
and  showed  he  was  good  for  every- 
thing, from  a  post  on  the  board  of 
health  round  to  the  janitorship  of 
the  public  library,  the  public,  when 
it  was  on  its  mettle,  had  a  brutal 
way  of  appointing  what  he  called 
"  new  men,"  who  had  made  no  appli- 
cation, or  what  he  called  "old  fogies," 
who  had  been  trained  by  experience 
to  understand  their  duties.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Sapp 
held  back  very  modestly  from  the 
places  which  involved  danger  to-day, 
or  which  required  preparation  in 
years  by-gone.  When  the  war  came, 
he  made  no  offer  of  service  in  the 
field,  but  was  quite  sure  there  must 
be  some  place  as  storekeeper  that 
he  should  like.  When  Kansas  was 
to  be  settled  of  a  sudden,  he  did  not 
think  of  emigrating  ;  but  he  thought 
there  might  be  some  place  for  him 
in  the  office  that  sent  the  emigrants. 
I  happen  to  remember  that  49,999 
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other  men  of  his  age  thought  much 
the  same  thing.  Having,  indeed, 
been  educated  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular, Mr.  Sapp.  was  alwa}Ts  on  the 
front  list  of  applicants  for  places 
where  there  was  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  do. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  such  men 
to  examine,  sooner  or  later.  If  Mr. 
Sapp  had  come  before  me,  sitting  as 
county  commissioner,  or  inspector 
of  prisons,  the  question  I  would  have 
put  him  first  would  have  been, 
"  What  can  you  do  best  in  this 
world  ?  What  do  you  think  you  are 
most  good  for  ?  What  do  3-011  like 
to  do?"  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
disappointed  men  break  down  under 
that  question.  I  once  asked  a  for- 
eign missionary  what  he  would  do 
if  he  had  carte-blanche,  —  had  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  expend  in 
the  next  year  ? 

"  L —  I — I  think,  ah,  ah  —  you  had 
better  ask  the  advisory  board,"  he 
said. 

There  was  nothing  in  particular 
that  he  wanted  to  do ;  and  so  he 
did  nothing.  I  used  to  ask  young 
men  what  they  were  reading,  but  I 
do  not  now,  unless  I  am  quite  sure 
of  them.     So  many  men  said,  "  Oh, 

—  really,  you  know,  —  the  news- 
papers 3-011  know,  —  and  the  maga- 
zines, you  know  —  'LitteHV  and 
Old  and  New,  and  '  The  Atlantic/ 
you  know  —  must  keep  up  with  the 
times  you  know."  I  did  not  know 
any  such  thing.  They  read  nothing 
in  particular,  and  practically  read 
nothing   at   all.      Now  the   people, 

—  who  are,  on  the  whole,  wiser  than 
we  think,  —  when  their  moments  of 
crisis  come,  sweep  all  such  Jacks-of- 
all-trades  by.  They  light  on  some 
one  man,  who  has  done  some  one 
thing  well.  He  has  made  fish  leap 
up  the  falls  at  Lowell  into  the  Mer- 


rimack. He  has  taught  the  waves  to 
obey  his  bidding,  and  sheer  off  the 
shore  at  Chicago.  He  has  adminis- 
tered a  railroad,  so  that  no'  widow 
weeps  when  she  hears  its  name,  no 
orphan  curses  the  recklessness  of  its 
managers.  The  grateful  people  know 
such  men.  And  when  a  crisis  comes, 
that  voice  of  the  people,  which  is 
as  the  voice  of  God,  says  to  such  a 
man, — 

"Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things :  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
man}T  things.  Thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful in  a  very  little.  Have  thou  au- 
thority over  ten  cities  ! " 

But  Mr.  Sapp  heard  no  such  order 
to  come  up  higher.  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  offi- 
cial life  with  us  is  not  a  good  train- 
ing for  business  in  any  other  work. 
And  Mr.  Sapp's  office  at  the  war  de- 
partment had  been  one  of  those  three 
cases.  It  had  taught  him  to  file 
letters,  to  note  their  contents  in  an 
alphabetical  index,  to  refer  them 
respectfully  to  somebody  else,  to 
write  back  in  an  invariable  form  to 
the  authors,  that  they  had  been 
respectfully  referred,  and,  once  a 
week,  to  send  a  volume  of  letters  to 
the  binder.  But  this  was  all  that  it 
taught  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  to  any 
function  with  any  different  duties, 
he  functioned  ill. 

Thus  he  was  a  poor  librarian  at 
the  Archaeological ;  and  the  directors 
voted  not  to  have  -an}r  librarian. 
They  appointed  a  superintendent ; 
and  Mr.  Sapp  was  discharged. 

He  lectured  ill  for  the  Free  Trade 
League  ;  so  that  the  people  sta}-ed  at 
home.  Now,  as  Lord  Dundreary 
says,  "  How  can  a  feller  lecture,  if 
people  will  not  listen  ?  " 

He  inspected  orange  peel  ill ;  so 
that,  whether  the  know-nothings  had 
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came  in  or  not,  he  would  have  gone 
out.  In  truth  he  was,  as  I  said, 
trained  to  do  nothing  in  particular ; 
and  the  only  place  he  was  fit  for, 
therefore,  was  some  place  where 
there  was  nothing  in  particular  to  do. 

In  the. English  civil  service  there 
are  man}T  such  places ;  but  in  that 
of  America  there  are  ver}*  few. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Sapp,  he 
was  standing  rather  ruefully  at  the 
door  of  Dr.  Chloral's  office.  Dr. 
Chloral,  }*ou  remember,  is  the  cele- 
brated dentist  of  that  name,  with  the 
striking  sign  on  Cambridge  Street, 
where  a  gutta-percha  mouth,propelled 
by  Cochituate,  opens  and  shuts  to 
slow  music,  as  if  it  were  listening  to 
a  lyceum  lecture  two  thirds  done. 
Fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Sapp  did  not 
see  me. 

At  that  moment  he  was  laying  his 
lines  for  an  inspectorship  in  the 
custom  house.  He  had  no  letters 
of  introduction  which  he  thought 
would  move  Judge  Russell,  the  col- 
lector. But  he  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  that  Dr.  Chloral  and  Judge  Rus- 
sell were  intimate ;  so  he  stood  at 
Dr.  Chloral's  street-door  till  some 
patient  might  come  in  whom  Mr. 
Sapp  could  engage  to  introduce  him 
to  the  dentist,  who  ia  his  turn  could 
then  introduce  him  to  the  collector. 

An  admirable  plan  !  "Well,  many 
patients  came,  you  may  be  sure. 
Ladies  came  in  carriages  with  their 
children,  from  Chester  Square.  Stu- 
dents came  in  the  Union  cars  from 
Cambridge.  Laboring  men  came  up 
from  North  Street.  Later  in  the  da}*, 
tooth-aching  bankers  came  from  State 
Street,  and  neuralgic  aldermen  from 
City  Hall.  But  hour  passed  after 
hour ;  and  no  man  came  whom  Mr. 
Sapp  could  ask  for  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Chloral.  Hour  passed  after 
hour.    The  clock  struck  three,  when 


Mr.  Sapp  knew  that  office  hours 
were  over  for  that  day.  The  hard- 
worked  doctor,  released  at  last, 
came  running  down  to  take  his  walk 
before  dinner,  when  lo,  one  more 
patient  on  the  stairway  ! 

It  was  poor  John  Sapp.  Failing 
other  introduction,  he  had,  with  the 
.promptness  of  genius,  invented  a 
toothache. 

He  met  Dr.  Chloral,  and  acted 
agon}*  so  well,  that  he  compelled  the 
doctor  to  return. 

"But  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  that  tooth,  man  !  It  is  sound 
for  thirty  years." 

"0,'rsaid  Mr.  Sapp,  "I  wish  I 
thought  so ! " 

••  Wh}',  man,  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
head  !  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  O,"  said  Mr.  Sapp,  "  I  wish  it 
were ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Chloral,  "  if  you 
say  so,  here  goes";  and  in  &  mo- 
ment he  pulled  as  honest  a  tooth  as 
ever  ground  gristle  or  tendon. 

"  Now  rinse  }*our  mouth  here,  sir  ; 
here  's  a  towel,  sir  ;  I  'm  rather  late, 
sir":  and  then,  as  Mr.  Sapp  loi- 
tered, — 

"  What  else  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  Could  not  you,  —  Dr.  Chloral,  — 
could  not  3*ou  write  me  a  line  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Collector  Russell  at 
the  Custom  House  ?  " 

"  And  after  all,  —  do  you  think," 
said  Mr.  Sapp,  —  "  after  all,  Judge 
Russell  appointed  a  one-legged  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  in  the  war  ;  and 
I  lost  my  tooth  for  nothing." 

After  this  repulse,  Mr.  Sapp  be- 
came low  in  his  mind.  His  uncles 
were  dead,  —  that  is,  his  real  uncles 
were ;  and  he  carried  to  his  other 
uncles  most  of  his  portable  property 
for  pawn.  At  last  he  got  up  a  paper 
which  many  men  signed  —  without 
reading  it.     They  hoped,  perhaps,  it 
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was  a  petitiou  to  the  governor  that  he 
would  give  Mr.  Sapp  a  place,  hold- 
ing for  good  behavior,  in  the  state- 
prison.  It  icas  a  recommendation  to 
the  benevolent  to  subscribe  for  his 
relief.  With  this  paper  he  called,  as 
it  happened,  on  Mrs.  Gen.  Armitage, 
who  was  spending  the  summer  at  the 
sea-shore  at  Shirk  Corners.  Mrs.- 
Armitage  was  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  worn-out  office-seeker.  She 
gave  him  a  chaii\  a  piece  of  cake, 
and  a  glass  of  water,  and  made  him 
tell  his  whole  story.  To  her  dis- 
may, she  found  that  she  had  been 
the  arbiter  of  his  fortunes.  She  had 
long  since  forgotten  his  rudeness  ; 
and  he  had  never  known  her  name. 
But  Mrs.  Armitage  gave  him  live 
dollars  ;  and,  thinking  that  she  had, 
perhaps,  some  influence  still  in  "Wash- 
ington, wrote  a  confidential  note  to 
a  very,  very,  very  high  authority,  to 
know  if  there  was  really  no  place, 
with  ever  so  little  salary, —  in  which 
a  man  could  just  live,  —  which  Mr. 
Sapp  could  have.  "  Some  place,  you 
know,"  said  she,  "  where  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  to  do,  but  where 
you  just  want  a  single  man,  who  does 
not  drink,"  and  who,  I  believe,  does 
not  steal." 

The  answer,  alas  !  was,  —  as  it  al- 
wa}*s  is,  —  that  nothing  was  vacant 
but  the  consulate  at  Fernando  Po. 
The  quarter's  fees  there  were  never 
more  than  fifty-seven  dollars.  How 
much  the}-  would  be  in  a  }~ear,  no 
one  knows ;  for  no  consul  has  ever 
survived  that  climate  more  than  four 
months.  But  it  is  thought  that  the 
fees  ma}-  be  larger  now  ;  for  no  one 
has  applied  for  the  place  since  the 
last  consul  died, —  seven  3-ears  ago. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  gift  of 
the  government  that  no  one  has  ap- 
plied for. 

Mrs.  Armitage  showed  this  letter 


to  Mr.  John  Sapp.  "  Have  you  ever 
lived  in  a  warm  climate?"  said  she, 
kindly  ;  "  There  can  be  no  danger  of 
rheumatism  there." 

No,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
rheumatism ;  but,  for  all  that,  Mr. 
Sapp  declined  the  offer.  It  did  him 
good  to  decline  it.  He  wrote  a  letter 
on  square  letter-paper,  and  sealed  it 
with  his  father's  seal  ring.  It  was 
the  first  thing  in  life  he  had  ever 
declined ! 

I  think  that  seal  touched  them  in 
Washington.  They  are  hard-hearted, 
but  sealing-wax  —  real  red  sealing- 
wax  —  touches  them  when  rhetoric 
is  powerless. 

I  think  so.  For  the  next  week 
came  this  letter,  —  autograph  from 
the  very,  very,  very  high  authority. 

Washington,  April  1, 18—. 
Dear  Mrs.  Armitage,  —  We  must  seud  at 
once,  without  noise,  a  trusty  man  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lazarus,  one 
of  the  Aleutian  group,  west  of  Alaska,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  some 
years  before  we  establish  a  post  there ;  but 
meanwhile  the  flag  must  be  kept  flying. 
Would  your  friend  like  this?  There  is  a 
sealer's  hut  there;  and  he  will  have*  his  pas- 
sage free,  full  rations,  and  stationery.  I 
think  he  also  has  the  franking  privilege  for 
all  official  correspondence.  I  will  inquire  at 
the  post-office.  He  will  be  commissioned  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Island  ;  but  there 
are  no  inhabitants  except  the  seals,  unless 
he  chooses  to  take  his  family  with  him. 

This  was  a  long  letter  for  the  very 
high  authority.  "  He  forgets,"  said 
Mrs.  Armitage,  "  that  I  told  him 
that  Mr.  Sapp  wlis  a  single  man ! " 
And  from  that  time  she  bore  that 
grudge  against  the  very  high  author- 
ity which  a  woman  always  bears 
against  a  man  who  does  not  read  her 
letters  twice  through. 

Mr.  Sapp  was  delighted.  He 
had  been  appointed  confidentially  to 
an  office  for  which  he  had  never 
applied.    It  was  a  secret  office,    No 
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man  knew  of  it.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  for  no  bondsmen  were 
required.  He  was  distressed  to  find 
that  no  oath  was  to  be  taken.  He 
went  to  Washington  to  receive  his 
instructions,  which  was  quite  un- 
necessaiy.  He  drew  on  the  navy 
yard  at  Charlestown  for  station- 
ery, and  he  drew  for  a  great  deal. 
There  was  one  large  tin  box  filled 
with  red  tape,  which  was  his  especial 
glory. 

He  was  landed  at  St.  Lazarus  pros- 
perously ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  boat's  crew,  the}'  got  the  flag  fly- 
ing. They  cleared  out  the  sealer's 
house.  They  carried  up  ten  barrels 
of  salt  junk,  twelve  of  salt  pork,  thir- 
teen of  potatoes,  fourteen  of  flour, 
fifteen  of  sour-krout,  and  sixteen  of 
white  beans.  These  were  the  sup- 
plies Mr.  John  Sapp  was  to  subsist 
on  for  a  year.  The}'  carried  up  four 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  ruled  and 
margined,  for  his  official  reports  to 
the  war  department ;  four  of  quarto 
letter-paper,  for  his  reports  to  the 
navy ;  four  of  royal  octavo,  for  his 
reports  to  the  Smithsonian ;  four  of 
large  congress  note,  for  his  reports 
to  the  weather  bureau  ;  four  of  small 
congress  note,  for  his  reports  to  the 
Treasury ;  and  four  of  gilt-edged  note, 
with  initials  J.  S.,  for  his  private  cor- 
respondence. They  carried  up  eleven 
pounds  of  red  sealing-wax,  the  tin 
box  of  red  tape  the}'  carried  up  ;  and 
so  they  bade  him  good-by.  The 
boat  returned  to  the  ship.  Then  it 
proved  that  his  dog  and  cat  and 
parrot  and  umbrella  were  still  on 
board ;  and  the  captain's  gig  was 
sent  with  them.  So  Mr.  Sapp  was 
not  left  alone. 

Here  was  a  place.  It  was  a  place 
with  nothing  particular  to  do ;  and 
Mr.  Sapp  was  left  to  do  it. 

He  kept  no  diary.    Nothing,  there- 


fore, is  known  of  his  experience  for 
the  year.  But  when,  the  next  year, 
the  store-ship  landed  his  stores,  the 
boatswain  in  charge  ran  up  the  beach, 
and  met  a  grave  man  in  seal-skins, 
who  made  a  military  salute. 

The  boatswain  saluted  him,  and 
was  about  to  speak,  when  old  Seal- 
skin, as  he  afterwards  called  him, 
said,  "  Have  you  passed  quarantine  ?" 

"  Quarantine  ?     No,  sir  !  " 

"  Take  your  boat  round  into  the 
South  -Cove,  and  see  the  health  offi- 
cer, and  bring  me  his  permit." 

The  boatswain,  from  habit  of  obe- 
dience, obeyed, —  took  the  boat  round 
in  half  an  hour's  pulling.  Health 
officer !  There  were  some  stupid 
seals  who  jumped  off  the  rocks  ;  and 
that  was  all. 

The  captain  of  the  store-ship,  mean- 
while, had  seen  this  manoeuvre  with 
amazement,  and  sent  a  second  boat 
ashore.  With  this  boat,  he  sent  his 
second  officer.  He  also  met  the 
lonely  Robinson,  and  saluted. 

"  Have  you  passed  quarantine?" 

"All  right,  my  man,"  said  the 
friendly  sailor  ;  and  Seal-skin  turned, 
and  walked  with  him  to  his  hut.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  boatswain  fol- 
lowed. He  could  find  no  health  offi- 
cer, he  said. 

"  It  must  be  past  his  office  hours," 
said  Mr.  Sapp,  gravely.  "  They  close 
at  eleven  there.  You  shall  be  exam- 
ined to-morrow." 

The  boatswain  stared  at  this  post- 
ponement of  quarantine ;  but  then, 
on  a  word  from  his  superior  officer, 
he  produced  a  bag  of  papers  and  let- 
ters for  Mr.  Sapp,  which  he  had  been 
afraid  to  offer  him  before. 

"  The}-  will  be  respectfully  fumi- 
gated and  respectfully  referred,"  said 
Mr.  Sapp. 

And  he  hung  them  to  the  crane  in 
the  chimney. 
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Then  he  lifted  off  a  pot  of  bean 
soup,  and  filled  a  bowl  for  each  of 
the  wondering  men.  He  produced 
hard-tack  from  a  closet,  and  whiskey 
and  water.  And  then,  still  asking  no 
question,  he  took  down  the  smoky 
letters,  and  opened  them  slowly. 

But,  to  the  man's  amazement,  he 
did  not  read  one. 

He  folded  the  first  with  a  steel  let- 
ter file,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide, 
and  docketed  it,  —  "  Received  June 
11.  Respectfully  referred  to  Next 
Friday,  Esq.,  P.  M." 

When  the  boatswain  heard  of  Mr. 
Friday,  he  thought  it  was  surely  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

But  the  next  letter,  unread,  was 
filed  and  docketed,  —  "Respectfully 
referred  to  Next  Saturday,  Esq.,  A. 
M." 

"  P.  M.  and  A.  M."  cried  the  boat- 
swain ;  "  they  have  masters  of  arts 
here  as  well  as  postmasters." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Governor, 
severely  ;  UA.  M.,  —  Ante-Meridiem  ; 
P.  M.,  —  Post-Meridiem"  ;  and,  with- 
out reading  the  next  letter,  he  filed 
it,  and  indorsed  it. 

"  Respectfully  referred  to  Next 
Sunday,  Esq.,  M."  "  Young  man," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  examine  and  file 
this  letter  on  Friday  afternoon  ;  this 
one  on  Saturday  morning ;   this  on 


Sunday  noon.  Let  all  things  be  done 
regularly  and  in  order." 

The  mate  and  boatswain  were 
alarmed.  The}*  hastily  finished  their 
bean  soup,  and  fled  to  the  boat,  re- 
turning with  six  men,  who  rolled  a 
barrel  of  junk  up  the  well-kept  gravel 
walk. 

"  Invoice?  "  said  the  Governor. 

There  was  no  invoice. 

"  Prepare  an  invoice." 

And  the  meek  boatswain  obe\*ed. 

"  My  man,  take  this  to  the  in- 
spector," said  Mr.  Sappto  one  of  the 
crew,  after  he  had  indorsed  it,  "  Re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  Inspector- 
General." 

The  sailor  was  a  Portuguese,  —  un- 
derstood no  English ;  bobbed  his 
head,  and  waited  for  light. 

Mr.  Sapp  led  him  to  the  door,  and 
pointed  to  a  bearded  walrus,  —  who 
sat  on  a  rock  above  the  landing,  — 
bidding  him  take  the  invoice  to  him, 
and  land  nothing  more  without  his 
orders. 

Poor  man  !  —  or  happ}*  man,  shall 
I  call  him  ?  He  had  what  he  sought 
for.  He  had  a  place  with  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  faithfully  he  had  done  it ; 
so  faithfully  that,  in  that  sad  loyalty, 
the  little  fragment  of  his  untrained 
wits  gave  way. 


They  saw  a  Great  Light. 
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A   CHRISTMAS    STORY,    BY   E.    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ANOTHER     GENERATION. 

"Here  he  comes  !  here  he  comes  !" 
"He"  was  the  "post-rider,"  an 
institution  now  almost  of  the  past. 
He  rode  by  the  house  and  threw  off 
a  copy  of  the  "  Boston  Gazette." 
Now  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  of  this 
particular  issue,  gave  the  results  of 
the  drawing  of  the  great  Massachu- 
setts State  Lottery  of  the  Eastern 
Lands  in  the  Waldo  Patent. 

Mr.  Cutts,  the  elder,  took  the 
"  Gazette,"  and  opened  it  with  a 
smile  that  pretended  to  be  careless  ; 
but  even  he  showed  the  eager  anxiety 
which  they  all  felt,  as  he  tore  off  the 
wrapper  and  unfolded  the  fatal  sheet. 
"  Letter  from  London,"  "  Letter  from 
Philadelphia,"  "  Child  with  two 
heads,"  —  thus  he  ran  down  the  col- 
umns of  the  little  page,  uneasily. 
"  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is  !  —  Drawing 
of'the  great  State  Lottery.  '  In  the 
presence  of  the  Honourable  Treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  their 
Honours  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Honourable  Council,  —  was  drawn 
3-esterda}r,  at  the  State  House,  the 
first  distribution  of  numbers  * —  here 
are  the  numbers,  — '  First  combina- 
tion, 375-1.  Second,  421-7.  Third, 
591-6.  Fourth,  594-1.  Fifth,' "  — 
and  here  Mr.  Cutts  started  off  his 
feet,  —  "  '  Fifth,  219-7/  Sybil,  my 
darling!  it  is  so!  219-7!  See, 
dear  child !  219-7  !  219-7  !  O  my 
God !  to  think  it  should  come 
so!" 

And  he  fairly  sat  down,  and  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  cried. 

The  others  for  a  full  minute  did 


not  dare  break  in  on  excitement  so 
intense,  and  were  silent ;  but  in  a 
minute  more,  of  course,  little  Simeon, 
the  youngest  of  the  tribes  who  were 
represented  there,  gained  courage  to 
pick  up  the  paper,  and  to  spell  out 
again  the  same  words  which  his 
father  had  read  with  so  much  emo- 
tion ;  and,  with  his  sister  Salty,  who 
came  to  help  him,  to  add  to  the  store 
of  information,  as  to  what  prize  num- 
ber 5  —  219-7  —  might  bring. 

For  this  was  a  lottery  in  which 
there  were  no  blanks.  The  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  having 
terrible  war  debts  to  pay  after  the 
Revolution,  had  nothing  but  lands  in 
Maine  to  pay  them  with.  Now  lands 
in  Maine  were  not  very  salable,  and, 
if  the  simple  and  ordinary  process  of 
sale  had  been  followed,  the  lands 
might  not  have  been  sold  till  this 
day.  So  they  were  distributed  by 
these  lotteries,  which  in  that  time 
seemed  gigantic.  Every  ticket- 
holder  had  some  piece  of  land 
awarded  to  him,  I  think, —  but  to  the 
most,  I  fear,  the  lands  were  hardly 
worth  the  hunting  up,  to  settle  upon. 
But,  to  induce  as  many  to  bivy  as 
might,  there  were  prizes.  No.  1,  I 
think,  even  had  a  "  stately  mansion" 
on  the  land,  —  according  to  the  ad- 
vertisement. No.  2  had  some  special 
water-power  facilities.  No.  5,  which 
Mr.  Cutts's  ticket  had  drawn,  was  two 
thousand  acres  on  Tripp's  Cove,  — 
described  in  the  programme  as  that 
"well-known  Harbor  of  Refuge,  where 
Fifty  Line  of  Battle  Ship  could  lie  in 
safety."  To  this  cove  the  two  thou- 
sand acres  so  adjoined  that  the  pro- 
gramme represented  them  as  the  site 
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of  the  great  "  Mercantile  Metropolis 
of  the  Future." 

Samuel  Cutts  was  too  old  a  man, 
and  had  already  tested  too  critically 
his  own  powers  in  what  the  world 
calls  "  business,"  by  a  sad  satire,  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  the  prom- 
ises of  the  prospectus,  as  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Tripp's  Cove. 
He  had  come  out  of  the  Revolution  a 
Brigadier-General,  with  an  honorable 
record  of  service, —  with  rheumatism 
which  would  never  be  cured,  —  with 
a  good  deal  of  paper  money  which 
would  never  be  redeemed,  which  the 
Continent  and  the  Commonwealth 
had  paid  him  for  his  seven  years,  — 
and  without  that  place  in  the  world 
of  peace  which  he  had  had  when 
these  years  began.  The  very  severest 
trial  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  left  after  it 
was  over.  The}'  were  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  who  had  done  their  very 
best  to  make  that  profession  unnec- 
essary in  the  future.  To  go  back  to 
their  old  callings  was  hard.  Other 
men  were  in  their  places^  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  room  for  two. 
Under  the  wretched  political  system 
of  the  old  Confederation  there  was  no 
such  rapid  spring  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  should 
find  for  them  new  fields  in  new  enter- 
prise. Peace  did  anything  but  lead 
in  Plerty.  Often  indeed  in  history 
has  Plenty  been  a  little  coy  before 
she  could  be  tempted,  with  her  pretty 
tender  foot,  to  press  the  stubble  and 
the  ashes  left  by  the  havoc  of  War. 
And  thus  it  was  that  General  Cutts 
had  returned  to  his  old  love  whom  he 
had  married  in  a  leave  of  absence 
just  before  Bunker  Hill,  and  had  be- 
gun his  new  life  with  her  in  Old  New- 
bury, in  Massachusetts,  at  a  time 
01 


when  there  was  little  opening  for  him, 
— or  for  any  man  who  had  spent  seven 
years  in  learning  how  to  do  well  what 
was  never  to  be  done  again. 

And  in  doing  what  there  was  to  do 
he  had  not  succeeded.  He  had  just 
squeezed  pork  and  potatoes  and  In- 
dian meal  enough  out  of  a  worn-out 
farm  to  keep  Sj'bil,  his  wife,  and  their 
growing  family  of  children  alive. 
He  had,  once  or  twice,  gone  up  to 
Boston  to  find  what  chances  might 
be  open  for  him  there.  But,  alas, 
Boston  was  in  a  bad  waj^  too,  as  well 
as  Samuel  Cutts.  Once  he  had 
joined  some  old  companions,  who  had 
gone  out  to  the  Western  Reserve  in 
Northern  Ohio,  to  see  what  opening 
might  be  there.  But  the  outlook 
seemed  unfavorable  for  cariying  so 
far,  overland,  a  delicate  woman  and 
six  little  children  into  a  wilderness. 
If  he  could  have  scraped  together  a 
little  money,  he  said,  he  would  biry 
a  share  in  one  of  the  ships  he  saw 
rotting  in  Boston  or  Salem,  and  try 
some  foreign  adventure.  But,  alas, 
the  ships  would  not  have  been  rotting 
had  it  been  easy  for  any  man  to 
scrape  together  a  little  money  to  buy 
them.  And  so,  jqhv  in  and  3-ear  out, 
Samuel  Cutts  and  his  wife  dressed 
the  children  more  and  more  plainly, 
bought  less  sugar  and  more  molasses, 
brought  down  the  famity  diet  more 
strictly  to  pork  and  beans,  pea-soup, 
hastj-pudding,  and  rye-and-indian, 
—  and  Samuel  Ciitts  looked  more 
and  more  sadly  on  the  prospect  be- 
fore these  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
life  for  which  he  was  training  them. 

Do  not  think  he  was  a  profligate, 
my  dear  cousin  Eunice,  because  he 
had  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  Please 
to  observe  that  to  buy  lottery  tickets 
was  represented  to  be  as  much  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens,  as  it  was 
proved  to  be,  eleven  years  ago,  your 
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duty  to  make  Havelocks  and  to  knit 
stockings.  Samuel  Cutts,  in  the 
outset,  had  bought  his  lottery  ticket 
only  "  to  encourage  the  others,"  and 
to  do  his  honorable  share  in  paying 
the  war  debt.  Then,  I  must  confess, 
he  had  thought  more  of  the  ticket 
than  he  had  supposed  he  would.  The 
children  had  made  a  romance  about 
it,  —  what  they  would  do,  and  what 
they  would  not  do,  if  they  drew  the 
first  prize.  Samuel  Cutts  and  Sybil 
Cutts  themselves  had  got  drawn  into 
the  interest  of  the  children,  and  many 
was  the  night  when  they-  had  sat  up, 
without  any  light  but  that  of  a  pine- 
torch,  planning  out  the  details  of  the 
little  colony  they  would  form  at  the 
Eastward, — if —  if  only  one  of  the  ten 
great  prizes  should,  by  an}-  marvel, 
fall  to  him.  And  now  Tripp's  Cove 
—  which  perhaps  he  had  thought  of 
as  much  as  he  had  thought  of  any-  of 
the  ten  —  had  fallen  to  him.  This 
was  the  reason  why  he  showed  so 
much  emotion,  and  why  he  could 
hardly  speak,  when  he  read  the  num- 
bers. It  was  because  that  had  come 
to  him  which  represented  so  com- 
pletely  what  he  wanted,  and  }*et 
which  he  had  not  even  dared  to  pray 
for.  It  was  so  much  more  than  he 
expected,  —  it  was  the  dream  of 
years,  indeed,  made  true. 

For  Samuel  Cutts  had  proved  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  good  leader  of 
men.  He  knew  he  was,  and  many 
men  knew  it  who  had  followed  him 
under  Carolina  suns,  and  in  the 
snows  of  Valley  Forge.  Samuel 
Cutts  knew,  equally1-  well,  that  he 
was  not  a  good  maker  of  money,  nor 
creator  of  pork  and  potatoes.  Six 
years  of  farming  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimac  had  proved  that  to  him,  if 
he  had  never  learned  it  before.  Sam- 
uel Cutts's  dream  had  been,  when  he 
went  away  to  explore  the  "Western 


Reserve,  that  he  would  like  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  best  line  offi- 
cers and  some  of  the  best  privates 
of  the  old  "  Fighting  Twentj'-scv- 
enth,"  and  take  them,  with  his  old 
provident  skill,  which  had  served 
them  so  well  upon  so  many  camping- 
grounds,  to  some  region  where  the\- 
could  stand  by  each  other  again,  as 
they  had  stood  by  each  other  before, 
and  where  sky  and  earth  would  yield 
them  more  than  sky  and  heart  have 
3-et  yielded  any  man  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  "Well!  as  I  said, 
the  Western  Reserve  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  place.  After  all,  "  the 
Fighting  Twenty^-seventh "  were  not 
skilled  in  the  tilling  of  the  land. 
They  furnished  their  quota  when  the 
boats  were  to  be  drawn  through  the 
ice  of  the  Delaware,  to  assist  in 
Rahl's  Christmas  party  at  Trenton  ; 
and  for  many  an  embarkation  at  the 
"head  of  Elk"  had  the  "Fighting 
Twent}'-seventh "  provided  half  the 
seamen  for  the  transport.  It  was 
the  ^  Fighting  Twenty-seventh  "  who 
cut  out  the  "Princess  Charlotte" 
cutter  in  Edisto  Bay.  But  the 
"  Fighting  Twenty-seventh  "  had 
never,  so  far  as  anyr  one  knew, 
beaten  one  sword  into  one  plough- 
share, nor  one  spear  into  one  prun- 
ing-hook.  But  Tripp's  Cove  seemed 
to  offer  a  different  prospect.  Why 
not,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  old 
set,  establish  there,  not  the  New 
Jerusalem  indeed,  but  something  a 
little  more  elastic,  a  little  more  help- 
ful, a  little  more  alive,  than  these 
kiln-dried,  sun-dried,  and  time-dried 
old  towns  of  the  seaboard  of  Massa- 
chusetts? At  any  rate,  they  could 
live  together  in  Tripp's  Cove,  as 
they  wintered  together  at  Valley 
Forge,  at  Bennett's  Hollow,  by  the 
Green  Licks,  and  in  the  Ly-kens  In- 
tervale.     This    was     the    question 
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which  Samuel  Cutts  wanted  to  solve, 
and  which  the  fatal  figures  219-7  put 
him  in  the  way  of  solving. 

"Tripp's  Cove  is  our  Christmas 
present,"  said  S^bil  Cutts  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  went  to  bed.  But  so 
far  removed  were  the  habits  of  New 
England  then  from  the  observance 
of  ecclesiastical  anniversaries,  that 
no  one  else  had  remembered  that 
day  that  it  was  Christmas  which  was 
passing. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TRIPP'S   COVE. 

Call  this  a  long  preface,  if  you 
please,  but  it  seems  to  me  best  to 
tell  this  story  so  that  I  ma}*  explain 
what  manner  of  people  those  were 
and  are  who  lived,  live,  and  will  live 
at  Tripp's  Cove,  —  and  why  they 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be  linked 
together,  with  a  sort  of  family  tie 
and  relationship  which  one  does  not 
often  see  in  the  villages  self-formed 
or  formed  at  hap-hazard  on  the  sea- 
side, on  the  hill-side,  or  in  the  prai- 
ries of  America.  Tripp's  Cove  never 
became  "  the  Great  Mercantile  City 
of  the  Future,"  nor  do  I  believe  it 
ever  will.  But  there  Samuel  Cutts 
lived  in  a  happy  life  for  fifty  years, — 
and  there  he  died,  honored,  blessed, 
and  loved.  By  and  b}*  there  came 
the  second  war  with  England,  —  the 
"Endymion"  came  cruising  along 
upon  the  coast,  and  picking  up  the 
fishing-boats  and  the  coasters,  burn- 
ing the  ships  on  the  stocks,  or  com- 
pelling the  owners  to  ransom  them. 
Old  General  Cutts  was  sevent}*  years 
old  then ;  but  he  was,  as  he  had 
alwa}rs  been,  the  head  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Tripp's, —  and  there  were  no 
lack  of  men  younger  than  he,  the 
sergeants  or  the  high  privates  of  the 
"  Fighting    Twenty-seventh,"    who 


drilled  the  boys  of  the  village  for 
whatever  service  might  impend. 
When  the  boys  went  down  to  Kul- 
ki'n's  and  sent  the  "  Emtymion's" 
boats  back  to  her  with  half  their 
crews  dead  or  dying,  faster  than  they 
came,  old  General  Cutts  was  with 
them,  and  took  sight  over  his  rifle  as 
quickly  and  as  bravely  as  the  best  of 
them.  And  so  twenty  years  more 
passed  on,  —  and,  when  he  was  well- 
nigh  ninety,  the  dear  old  man  died 
full  of  years  and  full  of  blessings, 
all  because  he  had  launched  out  for 
himself,  left  the  life  he  was  not  fit 
for,  and  undertaken  life  in  which  he 
was  at  home. 

Yes !  and  because  of  this  also, 
when  1861  came  with  its  terrible 
alarm  to  the  whole  country,  and  its 
call  to  du*ty,  all  Tripp's  Cove  was 
all  right.  The  girls  were  eager  for 
service,  and  the  D03-S  were  eager 
for  service.  The  girls  stood  by 
the  boys,  and  the  boys  stood  by 
the  girls.  The  husbands  stood  b}T  the 
wives,  and  the  wives  stood  by  the 
husbands.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  many  another  communit}*  in 
which  everybody  was  steadfast  and 
true.  But  I  do  mean  that  here  was 
one  great  family,  although  the  cen- 
sus rated  it  as  five-and-twenty  fami- 
lies, which  had  one  heart  and  one 
soul  in  the  contest,  and  which  went 
into  it  with  one,  heart  and  one  soul, 
—  every  man  and  every  woman  of 
them  all  bearing  each  other's  bur- 
dens. 

Little  Sim  Cutts,  who  broke  the 
silence  that  night  when  the  postman 
threw  down  the  -'Boston  Gazette," 
was  an  old  man  of  eight3'-five  when 
they  all  got  the  news  of  the  shots  at 
Fort  Sumter.  The  old  man  was  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  half  the  men  of  sixty  in 
this  land  are  to-day.  With  all  his  heart 
he  encouraged  the  boys  who  volun- 
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teered  in  answer  to  the  first  call  for 
regiments  from  Maine.  Then  with 
full  reliance  on  the  traditions  of  the 
"  Fighting  Twent}T-seventh,"  he  ox- 
plained  to  the  fishermen  and  the 
coasters  that  Uncle  Abraham  would 
need  them  for  his  web-footed  service, 
as  well  as  for  his  legions  on  the  land. 
And  the}'  found  out  their  ways  to 
Portsmouth  and  to  Charlestown,  so 
that  the}T  might  enter  the  navy  as 
their  brothers  entered  the  army. 
And  so  it  was,  that,  when  Christmas 
came  in  1861,  there  was  at  Tripp's 
Cove  only  one  of  that  noble  set  of 
young  fellows,  who  but  a  }'ear  before 
was  hauling  hemlock  and  spruce  and 
fir  and  pine  at  Christmas  at  the  girls' 
order,  and  worked  in  the  meeting- 
house for  two  days  as  the  girls  bade 
them  work,  so  that  when  Parson 
Spaulding  came  in  to  preach  his 
Christmas  sermon,  he  thought  the 
house  was  a  bit  of  the  woods  them- 
selves.    Only  one ! 

And  who  was  he  ? 

How  did  he  dare  stay  among  all 
those  girls  who  were  crying  out  their 
e}-es,  and  sewing  their  fingers  to  the 
bones,  —  meeting  every  afternoon  in 
one  sitting-room  or  another,  and  de- 
vouring every  word  that  came  from 
the  arnry?  The}'  read  the  worst- 
spelled  letter  that  came  home  from 
Mike  Sawin  and  prized  it  and  blessed 
it  and  cried  over  it,  'as  heartily  as 
the  noblest  description  of  battle  that 
came  from  the  pen  of  Carleton  or 
Swinton. 

Who  was  he  ? 

Ah !  I  have  caught  you,  have  I  ? 
That  was  Tom  Cutts,  —  the  old  Gen- 
eral's great-grandson,  —  Sim  Cutts's 
grandson,  —  the  very  noblest  and 
bravest  of  them  all.  He  got  off  first 
of  all.  He  had  the  luck  to  be  in 
Bull  Run,  —  and  to  be  cut  off  from 
his  regiment.     He  had  the  luck  to 


hide  under  a  corn  crib,  and  to  come 
into  Washington  whole,  a  week  after 
the  regiment.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  Maine,  they  said,  to  enlist  for  the 
three-years'  service.  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  is  said  of  man}r  others.  He 
had  come  home  and  raised  a  new  com- 
pany, — and  he  was  making  them  fast 
into  good  soldiers,  out  be}~ond  Fair- 
fax Court  House.  So  that  the  Brirr- 
aclier  would  do  anj'thing  Tom  Cutts 
wanted.  And  when,  on  the  first  of 
December,  there  came  up  to  the 
Major-General  in  command  a  request 
for  leave  of  absence  from  Tom  Cutts, 
respectfully  referred  to  Colonel  This, 
who  had  'respectfully  referred  it 
to  General  That,  who  had  respect- 
fully referred  it  to  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral T'other,  —  all  these  dignitaries 
had  respectfully  recommended  that 
the  request  be  granted.  For  even  in 
the  sacred  purlieus  of  the  top  Major- 
General's  head-quarters,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  Cutts  was  going  home 
for  no  less  a  purpose  than  the  being 
married  to  the  prettiest  and  sweet- 
est and  best  girl  in  Eastern  Maine. 

Well !  for  my  part  I  do  not  think 
that  the  aids  and  their  informants 
were  in  the  wrong  about  this.  Surely 
that  Christmas  Eve,  as  Laura  Marvel 
stood  up  with  Tom  Cutts  in  front  of 
Parson  Spaulding,  in  presence  of 
what  there  was  left  of  the  Tripp's 
Cove  community,  I  would  have  said 
that  Laura  was  the  loveliest  bride  I 
ever  saw.  She  is  tall ;  she  is  grace- 
ful ;  she  has  rather  a  startled  look 
when  you  speak  to  her,  suddenly  or 
gently,  but  the  startled  look  just  be- 
witches 3*ou.  Black  hair,  —  she  got 
that  from  the  Italian  blood  in  her 
grandmother's  family,  —  exquisite 
blue  e}Tes,  —  that  is  a  charming  com- 
bination with  black  hair,  —  perfect 
teeth,  and  matchless  color,  —  and 
she  had   it  all  when  she  was  mar- 
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ried,  —  she  was  a  blushing  bride  and 
not  a  fainting  one.  But,  then,  what 
stuff  this  is,  —  nobody  knew  he 
cared  a  straw  for  Laura's  hair  or  her 
cheek,  —  it  was  that  she  looked  "  just 
lovely,"  and  that  she  was  "just  love- 
ly," —  so  self-forgetful  in  all  her 
ways,  after  that  first  start,  —  so  eager 
to  know  just  where  she  could  help, 
and  so  determined  to  help  just  there. 
"Why  !  she  led  all  the  girls  in  the  vil- 
lage when  she  was  onl}'  fourteen,  be- 
cause they  loved  her  so.  She  was 
the  one  who  made  the  rafts  when 
there  was  a  freshet,  and  took  them  all 
out  together  on  the  mill-pond.  And, 
when  the  war  came,  she  was,  of 
course,  captain  of  the  girls'  sewing, 
—  she  packed  the  cans  of  pickles  and 
fruit  for  the  Sanitary,  —  she  corre- 
sponded, with  the  State  Adjutant :  — 
heavens,  from  morning  to  night  every- 
body in  the  village  ran  to  Laura,  — 
not  because  she  was  the  prettiest 
creature  you  ever  looked  upon,  but 
because  she  was  the  kindest,  truest, 
most  loyal,  and  most  helpful  creature 
that  ever  lived,  —  be  the  same  man 
or  woman. 

Now  had  you  rather  be  named 
Laura  Cutts  or  Laura  Marvel?  Mar- 
vel is  a  good  name,  —  a  weird,  mir- 
aculous sort  of  name.  Cutts  is  not 
much  of  a  name.  But  Laura  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  Laura  Cutts 
after  Tom  had  asked  her  about  it,  — 
and  here  they  are  standing  before 
clear  old  Parson  Spaulding,  to  re- 
ceive his  exhortation,  —  and  to  be 
made  one  before  God  and  man. 

Dear  Laura !  How  she  had  laughed 
with  the.  other  girls,  all  in  a  good- 
natured  way,  at  the  good  Parson's 
exhortation  to  the  young  couples. 
Laura  had  heard  it  twenty  times,  — 
for  she  had  "stood  up"  with  twenty 
of  the  girls,  who  had  dared  The  En- 
terprise  of  Life    before  her !    Nay, 


Laura  could  repeat,  with  all  th^  em 
phasis,  the  most  pathetic  passage  of 
the  whole,  —  "  And  above  all,  my 
beloved  3~oung  friends,  —  first  of  all 
and  last  of  all,  —  let  me  beseech  you, 
as  you  climb  the  hill  of  life  together, 
hand  with  hand,  and  step  with  step, 

—  that  you  will  look  beyond  the 
crests  upon  its  summit  to  the  eternal 
lights  which  blaze  in  the  infinite 
heaven  of  the  Better  Land  beyond." 
Twenty  times  had  Laura  heard  this 
passage, — nay,  ten  times,  I  am  afraid, 
had  she,  in  an  honest  and  friendly  way, 
repeated  it,  under  strict  vows  of  se- 
crecy, to  the  edification  of  circles  of 
screaming  girls.  Birt  now  the  dear 
child  looked  truly  and  loyally  into 
the  old  man's  face,  as  he  went  on 
from  word  to  word,  and  only  thought 
of  him,  and  how  noble  and  true  and 
pure  he  was,  —  and  of.  the  Great 
Master  whom  he  represented  there, 

—  and  it  was  just  as  real  to  her  and 
to  Tom  Cutts  that  they  must  look 
into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  Life 
and  Strength,  as  Parson  Spaulding 
wanted  it  to  be.  When  he .  prayed 
with  all  his  heart,  she  prayed ; — 
what  he  hoped,  she  hoped  ;  —  what 
he  promised  for  her,  she  promised  to 
the  Father  in  Heaven  ;  —  and  what 
he  asked  her  to  promise  by  word 
aloud,  she  promised  loyally  and  eter- 
nally. 

And  Tom  ■  Cutts  ?  He  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  uniform,  and  he 
looked  like  the  man  he  was.  And  in 
those  days,  the  uniform,  if  it  were 
only  a  flannel  fatigue-jacket  on  a 
private's  back,  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  flag, —  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  either  for  eyes  to  look  upon ; 
and  when  Parson  Spaulding  had  said 
the  Benediction  and  the  Amen,  and 
had  kissed  Laura,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  when  he  had  given  Tom 
Cutts  joy,  then  all  the  people  came 
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up,  in  a  double  line,  and  they  all 
kissed  Laura,  and  they  shook  hands 
with  Tom  as  if  the}7  would  shake 
his  hands  off,  and,  in  the  half-reti- 
cent methods  of  Tripp's  Cove,  every 
lord  and  lady  bright  that  were  in 
Moses  Marvel's  parlor,  said"  honored 
be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 
fairest  fair." 

And  there  was  a  bunch  of  laurel 
hanging  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
as  make-believe  mistletoe.  And  the 
boys,  who  could  not  make  believe 
even  that  they  were  eighteen,  so 
that  they  had  been  left  at  home, 
would  catch  Phebe  and  Sarah  and 
Mattie  and  Helen,  when  by  accident 
they  crossed  underneath  the  laurel, 
and  would  kiss  them,  for  all  their 
screaming.  And  soon  Moses  Mar- 
vel brought  in  a  waiter  with  wedding- 
cake,  and  Nathan  Philbrick  brought 
in  a  waiter  with  bride-cake ;  aftd 
pretty  Mattie  Marvel  brought  in  a 
waiter  with  currant  wine.  And  Tom 
Cutts  gave  every  girl  a  piece  of  wed- 
ding-cake himself,  and  made  her 
promise  to  sleep  on  it.  And  before 
they  were  all  gone,  he  and  Laura  had 
been  made  to  write  names  for  the 
girls  to  dream  upon,  that  the}'  might 
draw  their  fortunes  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  before  long  Moses  Cutts 
led  Mrs.  Spaulding  out  into  the  great 
family-room,  and  there  was  the  real 
wedding  supper.  And,  after  they 
had  eaten  the  supper,  Bengel's  fid- 
dle sounded  in  the  parlor  ;  and  the}7 
danced  and  they  waltzed  and  they 
polked  to  their  heart's  content.  And 
so  the}7  spent  the  Christmas  of  1861. 

Too  bad,  was  not  it?  Tom's  leave 
was  only  twenty  days.  It  took  him 
five  to  come ;  it  took  five  to  go. 
After  the  wedding  there  were  but 
seven  little  days.  And  then  he  kissed 
dear  Laura  good-by,  with  tears  run- 
ning from  his  eyes  and  hers ;   and 


she  begged  him  to  be  sure  she  should 
be  all  right ;  and  he  begged  her  to 
be  certain  nothing  would  happen  to 
him.  And  for  near  two  years  they 
did  not  see  each  other's  faces  again. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ANOTHER    CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  Eve  again ! 

Moses  Marvel  has  driven  out  his 
own  bays,  in  his  own  double  cutter, 
to  meet  the  stage  at  Fordyce's.  On 
the  back  seat  is  Mattie  Marvel  with 
a  rosy  little  baby  all  wrapped  up  in 
flannels  and  in  furs,  who  is  the  little 
Tom  Cutts  who  has  never  seen  his 
own  father.     Where  is  Laura? 

"  Here  she  comes !  here  she 
comes."  Sure  enough ;  here  is  the 
stage  at  last.  Job  Stiles  never  swept 
round  with  a  more  knowing  sweep 
than  this  afternoon.  And  the  cur- 
tains were  up  already ;  and  there  is 
Laura ;  and  there  is  Tom !  He  is 
pale,  poor  fellow.  But  how  pleased 
he  is  !  Laura  is  out  first,  of  course. 
And  then  she  gives  him  her  hand  so 
gently,  and  the  others  all  help.  And 
here  is  the  hero  at  Marvel's  side  ; 
and  he  is  bending  over  his  baby, 
whom  he  dares  not  try  to  lift  with 
his  one  arm ;  and  Mattie  and  old 
Moses  Marvel  are  crying ;  but  every- 
body is  as  happy  as  a  king,  and 
everybody  is  talking  at  one  time, 
and  all  the  combination  has  turned 
out  well. 

Tom  Cutts  had  had  a  hole  made 
through  his  left  thigh,  so  that  they 
despaired  of  his  life.  And,  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  a  bit  of  a  shell 
had  struck  his  left  fore-arm  and 
knocked  that  to  pieces.  Tom  Cutts 
had  been  sent  back  to  hospital  at 
Washington,  and  reported  by  tele- 
graph as  mortally  wounded.  But, 
almost  as  soon  as  Tom  Cutts  got  to 
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the  Lincoln  Hospital  himself,  Laura 
Cutts  got  there  too,  and  then  Tom 
did  not  mean  to  die  if  he  could  help 
it,  and  Laura  did  not  mean  to  have 
him.  And  the  honest  fellow  held  to 
his  purpose  in  that  steadfast  Cutts 
wa}\  The  blood  tells,  I  believe  ;  and 
love  tells  ;  and  will  tells.  How  much 
love  has  to  do  with  will !  "I  believe 
jom  are  a  witch,  Mrs.  Cutts,"  the 
doctor  used  to  say  to  her.  "  Noth- 
ing but  good  happens  to  this  good 
man  of  yours."  Bits  of  bone  came 
out  just  as  they  were  wanted  to.  In- 
flammation kept  away  just  as  it  was 
told  to  do.  And  the  two  wounds  ran 
a  race  with  each  other  in  healing 
after  their  fashion.  "  It  will  be  a 
beautiful  stump  after  all,"  said  the 
doctor,  where  poor  Laura  saw  little 
beauty.  But  everything  was  beau- 
tiful to  her  when  at  last  he  told  her 
that  she  might  wrap  up  her  husband 
as  well  as  she  knew  how,  and  take 
him  home  and  nurse  him  there.  So 
she  had  telegraphed  that  they  were 
coming,  and  that  was  the  way  in 
which  it  happened  that  her  father 
and  her  sister  had  brought  out 
the  baby  to  meet  them  both  at 
Fordyce's.  Mattie's  surprise  had 
worked   perfectly. 

And  now  it  was  time  for  Laura's 
surprise.  After  she  had  her  baby  in 
her  own  arms,  and  was  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  sleigh ;  after  Tom  was 
well  wrapped  up  by  her  side,  with 
his  well  arm  just  supporting  the  lit- 
tle fellow's  head ;  after  Mattie  was 
all  tucked  in  by  her  father,  and  Mr. 
Marvel  himself  had  looked  round  to 
say,  "  All  ready  !  "  then  was  it  that 
Jem  Marvel  first  stepped  out  from 
the  stage,  and  said,  "  Have  n't  you 
one  word  for  me,  Mattie?"  Then 
how  they  screamed  again ;  for  ev- 
erybody thought  Jem  was  in  the 
West  Indies.    He  was  cruising  there, 


on  board  the  "  Gray- Wing,"  looking 
after  blockaders  who  took  the  South- 
ern route.  Nobody  dreamed  of 
Jem's  being  at  Christmas.  And 
here  he  had  stumbled  on  Tom  and 
Laura  in  the  New  Haven  train  as 
the}r  came  on !  Jem  had  been  sent* 
into  New  York  with  a  prize.  He  had 
got  leave  and  was  on  his  wa}T  to  see 
the  rest  of  them.  He  had  bidden 
Laura  not  say  one  word, —  and  so  he 
had  watched  one  greeting  from  the 
stage,  before  he  broke  in  to  take  his 
part  for  another. 

O !  what  an  uproarious  Christ- 
mas that  was  when  they  all  came 
home  !  No  ! — Tom  Cutts  would  not 
let  one  of  them  be  sad  !  He  was  the 
cheeriest  of  them  all.  He  monopo- 
lized the  baby,  —  and  showed  im- 
mense power  in  the  way  of  baby-talk 
and  of  tending.  Laura  had  only  to 
sit  on  the  side  of  the  room  and  be 
perfectly  happy.  It  was  very  soon 
known  what  the  arrivals  were.  And 
Parson  Spaulding  came  in  and  his 
wife.  Of  course  the  Cuttses  had 
been  there  already.  Then  every- 
body came.  That  is  the  simplest 
way  of  putting  it.  The}^  all  would 
have  been  wanted  to  come,  because 
in  that  community  there  was  not  one 
person  who  did  not  love  Laura  and 
Tom  and  Jem.  But  whether  they 
would  have  come,  on  the  very  first 
night,  I  am  not  sure.  But  this  was 
Chris-tmas  Eve,  —  and  the  girls  were 
finishing  off  the  meeting-house  just 
as  the  stage  and  the  sleigh  came  in. 
And,  in  a  minute,  the  news  was  ev- 
erywhere. And  of  course  every- 
body felt  he  might  just  go  in  to  get 
news  from  the  fleet  or  the  arnry. 
Nor  was  there  one  homestead  in 
Tripp's  Cove  which  was  not  more  or 
less  closely  represented  in  the  fleet 
or  the  army.  So  there  was,  really, 
as  the  evening  parted,  a  town-meet- 
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ing  in  Moses  Marvel's  sitting-room 
and  parlor,  —  and  whether  Moses 
Marvel  were  most  pleased,  or  Mrs. 
Marvel,  or  Laura,  —  who  sat  and 
beamed,  —  or  old  General  Simeon 
Cutts,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

That  was  indeed  a  merry  Christ- 
mas ! 

But  after  that  I  must  own  it  was 
hard  sledding  for  Tom  Cutts  and  for 
pretty  Laura.  A  hero  with  one  blue 
sleeve  pinned  neatly  together,  who, 
at  the  best,  limps  as  he  walks, 
quickens  all  your  compassion  and 
gratitude,  yes.  But  when  you  are 
selecting  a  director  of  your  lumber- 
works,  or  when  you  are  sending  to 
New  York  to  buy  goods,  or  when 
you  are  driving  a  line  of  railway 
through  the  wilderness,  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  choose  that  hero  to  do 
your  work  for  you.  Or  if  you  do, 
you  were  not  standing  by  when  Tom 
Cutts  was  looking  right  and  left  for 
something  to  do,  so  that  he  might 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  It  was 
sadly  like  the  life  that  his  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Cutts,  led  at 
the  old  farm  in  old  Newbury  after 
the  old  war.  Tom  lost  his  place, 
when  he  went  to  the  front,  and  he 
could  not  find  it  again. 

Laura,  sweet  girl,  never  com- 
plained, no,  nor  Moses  Marvel,  he 
never  complained,  nor  would  he  com- 
plain if  Tom  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  lived  with  him  till  dooms- 
day. "  Good  luck  for  us,"  said  Moses 
Marvel ;  and  those  were  many  words 
for  him  to  say  in  one  sentence.  But 
Tom  was  proud,  and  it  ground  him  to 
the  dust  to  be  eating  Moses  Marvel's 
bread  when  he  had  not  earned  it,  — 
and  to  have  nothing  but  his  major's 
pension  to  buy  Laura  and  the  babies 
their  clothes  with,  and  to  keep  the 
pot  a-boiling. 

Of  course  Jem    joined  the   fleet 


again  till  the  war  was  over.  Then 
he  came,  and  came  with  prize- 
money.  He  and  Tom  had  many 
talks  of  going  into  business  together 
with  Tom's  brains  and  Jem's  money. 
But  nothing  came  of  this.  The  land 
was  no  place  for  Jem.  He  was  a 
regular  Norseman,  as  are  almost  all 
of  the  Tripp's  Cove  boys,  who  have 
come  from  the  loins  of  the  fighting 
Twenty-Seventh.  They  sniff  the 
tempest  afar  off,  —  and  when  they 
hear  of  Puget  Sound,  or  of  Alaska, 
or  of  Wilkes's  Antarctic  Continent, 
they  fancy  that  they  hear  a  voice 
from  some  long  lost  home,  from 
which  they  have  strayed  away.  And 
so  Laura  knew  and  Tom  knew  that 
any  plans  which  rested  on  Jem's 
staying  ashore  were  plans  which  had 
one  false  element  in  them.  The 
raven  would  be  calling  him,  and  it 
might  be  best,  once  for  all,  to  let 
him  follow  the  raven  till  the  raven 
called  no  more. 

So  Jem  put  his  prize-money  into  a 
new  bark  which  he  found  building  at 
Bath,  —  and  they  called  the  bark  the 
Laura,  —  and  Tom  and  Laura  Cutts 
went  to  the  launching,  —  and  Jem 
superintended  the  rigging  himself; 
and  then  he  took  Tom  and  Laura 
and  the  babies  with  him  to  New 
York,  and  a  high  time  they  had  to- 
gether there.  Tom  saw  man}-  of 
the  old  arm}- boys,  and  Laura  hunted 
up  one  or  two  old  school  friends, 
—  and  they  saw  Booth  in  Iago,  — 
and  screamed  themselves  hoarse  at 
Niblo's,  —  and  heard  Formes  in  the 
German  Opera,  —  and  they  rode  in 
the  Park,  they  browsed  in  the 
Astor,  and  went  shopping  at  Stew- 
art's,—  and  saw  the  people  paint 
porcelain  at  Haughwout's,  —  and,  by 
Mr.  Alden's  kindness,  went  through 
the  wonders  at  Harper's ;  in  short, 
for  three  weeks,  all  of   which  time 
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they  lived  on  board  ship,  the}'  saw 
the  lions  of  New  York  as  children  of 
the  public  do,  —  for  whom  that  great 
city  decks  itself  and  prepares  its 
wonders,  albeit  their  existence  is 
hardly  known  to  its  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  Jem  had  chartered  the 
"Laura"  for  a  voj'age  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  so,  before  long,  her  cargo 
began  to  come  on  board,  and  she  and 
Tom  and  the  babies  took  a  mournful 
farewell,  and  came  back  to  Tripp's 
Cove  again,  to  Moses  Marvel's  house. 
And  poor  Tom  thought  it  looked 
smaller  than  ever,  and  that  he  should 
find  it  harder  than  ever  to  settle 
down  to  being  of  no  use  to  anybocty, 
and  to  eat  Moses  Marvel's  bread, — 
without  house,  or  barn,  or  bin,  or 
oven,  or  board,  or  bed  —  even  the 
meanest  —  of  his  own.  Poor  Tom  ! 
and  this  was  the  reward  of  being  the 
first  man  in  Maine  to  enter  for  three 
years ! 

And  then  things  went  worse  and 
worse.  Moses  Marvel  was  as  good  and 
as  taciturn  as  ever.  But  Moses  Mar- 
vel's affairs  did  not  run  as  smoothly 
as  he  liked.  Moses  held  on,  upon 
one  year's  cutting  of  lumber,  per- 
fectly determined  that  lumber  should 
rise  because  it  ought  to,  and  Moses 
paid  very  high  usuiy  on  the  money 
he  borrowed,  because  he  would  hold 
on.  Moses  was  set  in  his  wa}~,  like 
other  persons  whom  you  and  I  know, 
—  and  to  this  lumber  he  held  and 
held,  till  finally  the  bank  would  not 
renew  his  notes,  —  no,  and  they 
would  not  discount  a  cent  for  him  at 
Bangor,  and  Moses  came  back  from 
a  long  taciturn  journey  he  had  started 
on  in  search  of  money, —  and  with 
only  the  certainty  that  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  have  the  sheriff  sell  his  lum- 
ber he  must  sell  it  for  himself.  Nay  ! 
he  must  sell  it  before  the  fourth  of 
the  next  month,  —  and  for  cash,  and 
11 


must  sell  at  the  ver}'  bottom  of  a 
long  falling  market !  Poor  Moses 
Marvel !  That  operation  served  to 
show  that  he  joined  all  the  Cutts 
want  of  luck  with  the  Marvel  obsti- 
nacy. It  was  a  wretched  twelve- 
month the  whole  of  it, —  and  it  made 
that  household  and  made  Tom  Cutts 
more  miserable  and  more. 

Then  they  became  anxious  about  the 
"  Laura"  and  Jem.  She  made  almost 
a  clipper  voyage  to  California.  She 
discharged  her  cargo  in  perfect  order. 
Jem  made  a  capital  charter  for 
Australia  and  England,  and  knew 
that  from  England  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  a  voj-age  home.  He  sailed 
from  California,  and  then  the  letters 
stopped.  No  !  Laura  dear,  no  need 
of  reading  a  word  of  the  ship-news  in 
the  "  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser"  ;  the 
name  of  }*our  namesake  is  not  there. 
Eight,  nine,  ten  months  have  gone 
b}~,  and  there  is  no  part  in  Christen- 
dom which  has  seen  Jem's  face.or  the 
"Laura's"  private  signal.  Do  not 
strain  your  eyes  on  the  "  Serni- 
Weeklv"  any  more. 

No !  dear  Laura's  eyes  will  be 
dimmed  by  other  cares  than  the  ship 
news.  Tom's  father,  who  had  shared 
Tom's  wretchedness,  and  would  glad- 
ly have  had  them  at  his  house,  but 
Moses  Marvel's  was  the  larger  and 
the  less  peopled  of  the  two,  —  Tom's 
father  was  brought  home  speechless 
one  da}',  by  the  men  who  had  found 
him  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  road, 
his  yoke  of  oxen  not  far  away,  wait- 
ing for  the  voice  which  the}'  were 
never  to  hear  again.  Whether  he 
had  fallen  from  the  cart,  in  some 
lurch  it  made,  and  broken  his  spine, 
or  whether  all  this  distress  had 
brought  on  all  of  a  sudden  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  so  that  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness before  he  fell,  I  do  not 
know.'    Nor  do  I  see  that  it  matters 
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much,  though  the  chimney  corners  of 
Tripp's  Cove  discuss  the  question 
quite  eagerly  to  this  hour.  He  lay 
there  month  after  month,  really  un- 
conscious. He  smiled  gently  when 
they  brought  him  food.  He  tried  to 
say  "  Thank  you,"  they  thought,  but 
he  did  not  speak  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  who  had  been  the  Laura  Mar- 
vel of  her  day,  in  any  different  way 
from  that  in  which  he  tried  to  speak 
to  any  stranger  of  them  all.  A  liv- 
ing death  he  lay  in,  as  those  tedious 
months  went  by. 

Yet  my  dear  Laura  was  as  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  and  buoj^ant  as  ever. 
Tom  Cutts  himself  was  ashamed  to 
brood  when  he  got  a  sight  of  her. 
Mother  Cutts  herself  would  lie  down 
and  rest  when  Laura  came  round 
with  the  two  children,  as  she  did 
every  afternoon.  Moses  Marvel  him- 
self was  less  taciturn  when  Laura  put 
the  children,  one  at  one  side,  one  at 
the  other,  of  his  chair,  at  the  tea- 
table. 

And  in  both  of  those  broken 
households,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
they  knew  the  magic  of  dear  Laura's 
spells.  So  that  when  this  Christmas 
came,  after  poor  Mr.  Cutts  had  been 
lying  useless  so  long,  when  dear 
Laura  bade  them  all  take  hold  and 
fit  up  for  the  little  ones  and  for  the 
Spaulding  children  and  the  Marvel 
cousins,  and  the  Hopkinses,  and  the 
Phips  and  Newmarch  children,  the 
first  Christmas  tree  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Cove ;  they  all 
obeyed  her  loyally,  and  without  won- 
dering. They  obeyed  her  with  her 
own  determination  that  they  would 
have  one  merry  Christmas  more.  It 
seems  strange  to  say  that  this  was 
such  a  novelty  for  all  the  little  ones 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  so  it  was, 
a  novelty  to  all  the  home-stayers, 
for  all  such  festivities  are  of  recent 


importation  in  such  regions.  But 
there  was  something  for  every  child. 
They  heaped  on  more  wood,  and 
they  kept  a  merry  Christmas  de- 
spite the  storm  without.  This 
was  Laura's  will,  and  Laura  had 
her  way. 

And  she  had  her  reward.  Job 
Stiles  came  round  to  the  door  when 
he  had  put  up  his  horses,  and  called 
Tom  out  and  gave  him  a  letter  which 
he  had  brought  from  Ellsworth.  And 
Tom  read  the  letter,  and  he  called 
Laura  to  read  it.  And  Laura  left 
the  children  and  sat  at  the  kitchen 
table  with  him  and  read  it,  and  said, 
"  Thank  God !  this  is  a  Christmas 
present  indeed.  Could  anything  in 
this  world  be  better  ?  " 

This  is  the  letter :  — 

John  Wildair  to  Tom  Cutts. 

Dear  Tom,  —  I  am  just  back  from 
Washington.  I  have  seen  them  all, 
and  have  done  my  best,  and  have 
failed.  They  say,  and  I  believe, 
that  the  collectorship  was  promised 
to  Waters  before  the  old  man's  death, 
—  that  Waters  had  honest  claims, — 
he  has  but  one  leg,  you  know,  — and 
that  it  must  go  to  him.  As  for  the 
survey orship,  the  gift  of  that  is  with 
Plumptre.  And  you  know  that  I 
might  as  well  ask  the  Pope  to  give 
me  anything,  as  him.  And  if  he  hates 
anybody  worse  than  me,  why,  it  is 
your  wife's  father.  So  I  could  do 
nothing  there. 

Let  me  say  this, — though  it  seems 
nothing.  If  while  we  are  waiting  to 
look  round,  you  like  to  take  the  Bell 
and  Hammer  Lighthouse,  you  may 
have  the  place  to-moprow.  Of  course 
I  know  it  is  exile  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  it  is  lovely.  You  have  your 
house,  your  stores,  two  men  under 
you  (they  are  double  lights),  and  a 
thousand  dollars.    I  have  made  them 
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promise  to  give  it  to  no  one  till  they 
hear  from  me.  And  though  I  knew 
you  ought  not  take  anj7  such  place, 
I  could  not  refuse  it  till  I  let  you 
know.  I  send  this  to  Ellsworth  for 
the  stage-driver  to  take,  and  you 
must  send  your  answer  by  special 
messenger,  that  I  may  telegraph  to 
Washington  at  once. 

I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Tom,  to  have 
failed  you  so.     But  I  did  my  best, 
you     know.     Merry    Christmas     to 
Laura  and  the  babies. 
Truly  yours, 

John  "Wild air. 

Portland,  Dec.  24, 1867. 

That  was  Laura  and  Tom's  Christ- 
mas present.  An  appointment  as 
light-keeper,  with  a  thousand  a  year  ! 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  BELL  AND  HAMMER. 

But  even  if  they  had  made  Tom  a 
turnpike-keeper,  they  would  not  have 
made  Laura  a  misanthrope.  He, 
poor  fellow,  gladly  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. She,  sweet  creature,  as 
gladly  accepted  her  part  of  it.  Early 
March  saw  them  on  the  Bell  and 
Hammer,  April  saw  the  early  flowers 
come,  and  May  saw  Laura  with  both 
her  babies  on  the  beach,  laughing  at 
them  as  they  wet  their  feet,  digging 
holes  in  the  sand  for  them,  and  send- 
ing the  bigger  boy  to  run  and  put 
salt  upon  the  tails  of  the  peeps  as 
they  ran  along  the  shore.  And  Tom 
Cutts,  when  his  glass  was  clean  to 
his  mind,  and  the  reflectors  polished 
to  meet  even  his  criticism,  would 
come  down  and  hunt  up  Laura  and 
the  children.  And  when  she  had 
put  the  babies  to  sleep,  old  Mipples 
—  who  was  another  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  "  Fighting  Twenty-sev- 
enth"—  would  say,  "Just  you  go 


out  with  the  Major,  mum,  and  if  they 
wake  up,  and  I  can't  still  them,  I  '11 
blow  the  horn."  Not  that  he  ever  did 
blow  the  horn.  All  the  more  certain 
was  Laura  that  she  could  tramp  over 
the  whole  island  with  Tom  Cutts,  or 
she  could  sit  and  knit  or  sew,  and 
Tom  would  read  to  her,  —  and  the 
days  were  the  happiest  days  of  her 
married  life,  and  brought  back  the 
old  sunny  days  of  the  times  before 
Fort  Sumter  again.  Ah,  me  !  if  such 
days  of  summer  and  such  days  of 
autumn  would  last  forever  ! 

But  they  will  not  last  forever. 
November  came,  and  the  little  col- 
ony went  into  winter  quarters.  De- 
cember came,  and  we  were  all  double 
banked  with  sea-weed.  The  stoves 
were  set  up  in-doors.  The  double 
doors  were  put  on  outside,  and  we 
were  all  ready  for  the  Osprey.  The 
Osprey  was  the  government  steamer 
which  was  to  bring  us  our  supplies 
for  the  winter,  —  chiefly  of  colza  oil, 
—  and  perhaps  some  coal.  But  the 
Osprey  does  not  appear.  December 
is  half  gone,  and  no  Osprey.  We 
can  put  the  stoves  on  short  allow- 
ance, but  not  our  two  lanterns.  They 
will  only  run  to  the  31st  of  January, 
the  nights  are  so  long. 

That  is  our  condition,  when  old 
Mipples,  bringing  back  the  mail, 
brings  a  letter  from  Boston  to  say 
that  the  Osprejr  has  broken  her 
main-shaft  and  may  not  be  repaired 
before  the  15th  of  January  ;  that  Mr. 
Cutts  will  therefore,  if  he  need  oil, 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  supply 
himself  from  the  light  at  Squires's, 
and  that  an  order  on  the  keeper  at 
Squires's  is  enclosed. 

To  bring  a  cask  of  oil  from 
Squires's  is  no  difficult  task  to  a 
Tripp's  Cove  man.  It  would  be  no 
easy  one,  dear  reader,  to  you  and 
me.     Squires's  is  on  the  main-land, 
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our  nearest  neighbor  at  the  Bell  and 
Hammer.  Tom  waited  day  by  day 
for  a  fine  day,  would  not  have  gone 
for  his  oil,  indeed,  till  the  New  Year 
came  in,  but  that  Jotham  Fields,  the 
other  assistant,  came  down  with  a 
fever  turn  wholly  beyond  Laura's 
management,  and  she  begged  Tom 
to  take  the  first  fine  day  to  carry  him 
to  a  doctor.  To  bring  a  doctor  to 
him  was  out  of  the  question. 

"And  what  will  you  do?"  said 
Tom. 

"Do?  my  dear  boy,  I  will  wait 
till  you  come  home.  Start  any  fine 
day  after  you  have  wound  up  the 
lights  on  the  last  beat,  take  poor 
Jotham  to  his  mother's  house,  and, 
if  you  want,  you  may  bring  back 
3Tour  oil.  I  shall  get  along  with  the 
children  very  well,  and  I  will  have 
your  dinner  hot  when  you  come 
home." 

Tom  doubted.  But  the  next  day 
was  worse.  Mipples  voted  for  car- 
rying  him  ashore,  and  Laura  had  her 
way.  The  easier  did  she  have  it, 
because  the  south  wind  blew  softly, 
and  it  was  clear  to  all  men  that  the 
run  could  be  made  to  Squires's  in  a 
short  two  hours.  Tom  finally  agreed 
to  start  early  the  next  morning.  He 
would  not  leave  his  sick  man  at  his 
mother's,  but  at  Squires's,  and  the 
people  there  could  put  him  home. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  an  hour 
before  daylight  they  were  gone. 
The}*  were  gone,  —  all  three  had  to 
go.  Mipples  could  not  handle  the 
boat  alone,  nor  could  Tom  ;  far  less 
could  one  of  them  manage  the  boat, 
take  the  oil,  and  see  to  poor  Jotham 
also.  Wise  or  not,  this  was  the 
plan. 

An  hour  before  daylight  they  were 
gone,  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  they 
were  at  the  Squires's.  But  the  sun 
had  risen  red,  —  and  had   plumped 


into  a  cloud.  Before  Jotham  was 
carried  up  the  cliff,  the  wind  was 
northwest,  and  the  air  was  white  with 
snow.  You  could  not  see  the  house 
from  the  boat,  nor  the  boat  from  the 
house.  You  could  not  see  the  fore- 
mast of  the  boat  from  your  seat  in  the 
stern  sheets,  the  air  was  so  white 
with  snow.  They  carried  Jotham  up. 
But  they  told  John  Wilkes,  the  keep- 
er at  Squires's,  that  the}r  would  come 
for  the  oil  another  day.  They  hur- 
ried down  the  path  to  the  boat  again  ; 
pushed  her  off,  and  headed  her  to  the 
westward,  determined  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  beating  back  to  the  Bell 
and  Hammer.  Who  in  the  world 
could  have  believed  that  the  wind 
would  haul  back  so  without  a  sign  of 
warning  ? 

"Will  it  hold  up,  Simon?"  said 
Tom  to  Mipples,  wishing  he  might 
say  something  encouraging. 

And  all  Simon  Mipples  could 
say,  was,  "  God  grant  it  may ! " 


And  Laura  saw  the  sun  rise  red 
and  lowering.  And  Laura  went  up 
into  the  tower  next  the  house,  and 
put  out  the  light  there.  Then  she 
left  the  children  in  their  cribs,  and 
charged  the  little  boy  not  to  leave 
till  she  came  back,  and  ran  down  to 
the  door  to  go  and  put  out  the  other 
light,  and,  as  she  opened  it,  the 
blinding  snow  dashed  in  her  face ! 
She  had  not  dreamed  of  snow  before. 
But  her  waterproof  was  on,  she  pulled 
on  her  boots,  ran  quickly  along  the 
path  to  the  other  light,  —  two  hun- 
dred yards,  perhaps,  —  climbed  the 
stairway  and  extinguished  that,  and 
was  at  home  again  before  the  babies 
missed  her. 

For  an  hour  or  two  Laura  occupied 
herself  with  her  household  cares,  and 
pretended  to  herself  that  she  thought 
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that  this  was  only  a  snow-flurry  that 
would  soon  clear  away.  But,  by  the 
time  it  was  ten  o'clock,  she  knew  it 
was  a  stiff  northwester,  and  that 
her  husband  and  Mipples  were 
caught  on  shore.  Yes,  and  she  was 
caught  with  her  babies  alone  on  the 
island.  Wind  almost  dead  ahead  to 
a  boat  from  Squires's,  too,  if  that 
made  any  difference.  That  crossed 
Laura's  mind.  Still  she  would  not 
brood.  Nay,  she  did  not  brood, 
which  was  much  better  than  saying 
she  would  not  brood.  It  crossed  her 
mind  also  that  it  was  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  that  the  girls  at 
Tripp's  were  dressing  the  meeting- 
house for  dear  old  Parson  Spaulding. 
And  then  there  crossed  her  mind  the 
dear  old  man's  speech  at  all  wed- 
dings, "As  you  climb  the  hill 
of  life  together,  my  dear  young 
friends,"  —  and  poor  Laura,  as  she 
kissed  the  baby  once  again,  had 
courage  to  repeat  it  all  aloud  to  her 
and  her  brother,  to  the  infinite 
amazement  of  them  both.  They 
opened  their  great  eyes  to  the  widest, 
as  Laura  did  so.  Naj^  Laura  had 
the  heart  to  take  a  hatchet  and  work 
out  to  leeward  of  the  house,  into  a 
little  hollow  behind  the  hill,  and  cut 
up  a  savin  bush  from  the  thicket  and 
bring  that  in,  and  work  for  an  hour 
over  the  leaves,  so  as  to  make  an 
evergreen  festoon  to  hang  over  Gen- 
eral Cutts's  picture.  She  did  this 
that  Tom  might  see  that  she  was  not 
frightened,  when  he  got  home. 

"  When  he  got  home ! "  Poor 
girl,  at  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart 
was  coming  the  real  anxiety,  "if 
he  got  home."  Laura  knew  Tom,  of 
course,  better  than  he  knew  himself, 
and  she  knew  old  Mipples  too.  So 
she  knew, —  as  well  as  she  knew  that 
she  was  rubbing  black-lead  on  the 
stove,  while  she  thought  these  things 


over,  —  she  knew  that  they  would 
not  stay  at  Squires's  two  minutes 
after  they  had  landed  Jotham  Fields. 
She  knew  they  would  do  just  what 
they  did :  put  to  sea,  though  it  blew 
guns.  Nay,  she  knew  that  when 
they  put  to  sea,  it  did  not  blow  guns, 
though  now  the  surf  was  running  its 
worst  over  the  Seal's  Back.  She 
knew,  too,  that  if  they  had  not 
missed  the  island,  they  would  have 
been  here,  at  the  latest,  before  eleven 
o'clock.  And  by  the  time  it  was  one 
o'clock,  she  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  they  had  lost  the  island,  and 
were  tacking  about  looking  for  it  in 
the  bay,  if  indeed,  in  that  gale,  they 
dared  to  tack  at  all.  No !  Laura 
knew  only  too  well,  that  where  they 
were  was  beyond  her  guessing  ;  that 
only  the  good  God  knew,  for  that 
they,  most  like,  knew  as  little  where 
they  were  as  she  did. 

"  Come  here,  Tom,  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  story.  Once  there  was  a  lit- 
tle boy,  and  he  had  two  kittens. 
And  he  named  one  kitten  Muff,  — 
and  he  named  one  kitten  Buff — " 

Whang  !     What  was  that  ? 

"  Tom,  darling,  take  care  of  baby, 
— do  not  let  her  get  out  of  the  cradle, 
—  while  mamma  goes  to  the  door." 
Down-stairs  to  the  door.  The  gale 
has  doubled  its  rage.  However  did 
it  get  in  behind  the  storm-door  out- 
side? That  "  whang"  was  the  blow 
with  which  the  door,  wrenched  off  its 
hinges,  was  flung  against  the  side  of 
the  wood-house.  Nothing  can  be 
done,  but  to  bolt  the  storm  door  to 
the  other  passage  and  bolt  the  outer 
window  shutters,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  children. 

"  Once  there  was  a. little  boy,  and 
he  had  two  kittens,  and  he  named 
one  Minna,  and  one  Brenda." 

"  No  mamma  —  no, —  one  Muff,— 
and  one  —  " 
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"  O !  3-es,  my  darling.  Once 
there  was  a  little  boy  and  he  had  two 
kittens  — and  he  named  one  Buff,  and 
one  Muff.  And  one  day  he  went  to 
walk  —  " 

Heavens,  the  lanterns  !  Who  was 
to  trim  the  lamps  ?  Strange  to  say, 
—  because  this  was  wholly  out  of  her 
daily  routine, —  the  men  alwaj-s  car- 
ing for  it  of  course,  Laura  had  not 
once  thought  of  it  till  now.  And  now 
it  was  after  one  o'clock.  And  now  she 
did  think  of  it,  with  a  will.  "  Come 
Tommy,  come  and  help  mamma." 
And  she  bundled  him  up  in  his  thick- 
est storm  rig.  "  Come  up  into  the 
lantern."  Here  the  bo}-  had  never 
come  before.  He  was  never  fright- 
ened when  he  was  with  her.  Else  he 
might  well  have  been  frightened,  and 
he  was  amazed  there  in  the  white- 
ness !  drifts  of  white  snow  on  the 
lee  side  and  the  weather  side,  clouds 
of  white  snow  on  the  southwest  sides 
and  northeast  sides  ;  —  snow,  snow 
everywhere.  Nothing  but  whiteness, 
wherever  he  looked  round  ! 

Laura  made  short  shrift  of  those 
wicks,  which  had  burned  all  through 
the  night  before.  But  she  had  them 
read}-.  She  wound  up  the  Carcels 
for  their  night's  work.  Again  and 
again  she  drew  her  oil,  and  filled  up 
her  reservoirs.  And  as  she  did  so,  an 
old  text  came  over  her,  and  she  won- 
dered whether  father  Spaulding  knew 
how  good  a  text  it  would  be  for 
Christmas.  And  the  fancy  touched 
her,  poor  child,  and  as  she  led  little 
Tom  down  into  the  nursery  again, 
she  could  not  help  opening  into  the 
Bible  Parson  Spaulding  gave  her,  and 
reading :  — 

"  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their 
vessels  with  their  lamps.  While 
the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slum- 
bered and  slept."  Dear  Tommy, 
dear  Tommy,  my  own  child,  we  will 


not  sleep,  will  we?  "While  the 
bridegroom  tarried  "  —  O  !  my  dear 
Father  in  heaven,  let  him  come ! 
"  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry 
made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  Com- 
eth ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him  !  " 

And  she  devoured  little  Tommy 
with  kisses,  and  cried,  "  We  will  go, 
my  darling,  we  will  go,  if  he  comes 
at  the  first  hour,  or  the  second,  or 
the  third.  But  now  Tommy  must 
come  with  mamma,  and  make  ready 
for  his  coming."  For  there  were 
the  other  lamps  to  trim  in  the  other 
tower,  with  that  heavy  reach  of  snow 
between.  And  she  did  not  dare 
leave  the  active  boy  alone  in  the 
house.  Little  Mattie  could  be  caged 
in  her  crib,  and,  even  if  she  woke, 
she  would  at  best  only  cry.  But  lit- 
tle Tom  was  irrepressible. 

So  she  unbolted  the  lee  door,  and 
rushed  out  into  the  snow.  Then 
poor  Laura,  with  the  child,  crept 
round  into  the  storm.  Heavens ! 
how  it  raged  and  howled.  Where 
was  her  poor  bridegroom  now  ?  She 
seized  up  Tom,  and  turned  her  back 
to  the  wind,  and  rushed  along  side- 
way.  Sideway,  —  the  only  way  she 
could  go ;  step  by  step,  did  it  ever 
seem  so  far  before?  Tommy  was 
ciying.  "  One  minute  more,  dear 
boy.  Tommy  shall  see  the  other 
lantern.  And  Tommy  shall  carry 
mamma's  great  scissors  up  the  stairs. 
Don't  en*,  my  darling,  don't  cry." 

Here  is  the  door, — just  as  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  she  were  dreaming 
or  were  crazy.  Not  so  badly  drifted 
in  as  she  feared.  At  least  she  is  un- 
der cover.  "  Up  a  day,  my  darling. 
Up  a  day.  One,  two, — what  a  many 
steps  for  Tommy.  That 's  my  brave 
boy."  And  the}-  were  on  the  lantern 
deck  again,  fairly  rocking  in  the  gale, 
and  Laura  was  chopping  away  on 
her  stiff  wicks,  and  pumping  up  her 
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oil  again,  and  filling  the  receivers,  — 
as  if  she  had  ever  done  it  till  this 
Christmas  Eve  before.  And  she  kept 
saving  over  to  herself,  — 

"  Then  those  virgins  arose  and 
trimmed  their  lamps." 

"  And  I  will  light  them,"  said  she 
aloud.  "  That  will  save  another 
walk  at  sundown.  And  I  know  these 
Carcels  run  at  least  five  hours.  So 
she  struck  a  match,  and  with  some 
little  difficulty  coaxed  the  threads  to 
take  fire.  The  yellow  light  flared 
luridly  on  the  white  snow-flakes,  and 
3Tet  it  dazzled  her  and  Tommy,  as  it 
flashed  on  them  from  the  reflectors. 

"Will  anybody  see  it,  mamma?" 
said  the  child.     "  Will  papa  see  it?" 

And  just  then  the  witching  devil 
who  manages  the  fibres  of  memory, 
drew  from  the  little  crypt  in  dear 
Laura's  brain,  where  they  had  been 
stored  unnoticed  years  upon  years, 
four  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  —  and 
she  saw,  poor  girl,  that  she  was 
Hero :  — 

"Then,  at  the  flame,  a  torch  of  pine  she 

lit, 
And  o'er  her  head  anxiously  holding  it, 
Ascended  to  the  roof,  and  leaning  there, 
Lifted  its  light  into  the  darksome  air." 

If  only  the  devil  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  this.  But  of  course  she 
could  not  remember  that,  without 
remembering  Schiller. 

"  In  the  gale  her  torch  is  blasted, 
Beacon  of  the  hoped-for  strand ; 
Horror  broods  above  the  waters, 
Horror  broods  above  the  land." 

And  she  said  aloud  to  the  boy, 
"  Our  torch  shall  not  go  out,  Tommy  ; 
come  down,  come  down,  darling,  with 
mamma."  But  all  through  the  day 
after  this,  when  they  had  struggled 
home,  horrid  lines  from  the  same 
poem  came  back  to  her.    Why  did 


she  ever  learn  it  ?  Why,  but  because 
dear  Tom  gave  her  the  book  himself, 
and  this  was  his  own  version,  as  he 
sent  it  to  her  from  the  camp  in  the 
Valley. 

"Yes,  t  is  he,  although  he  perished, 
Still  his  sacred  troth  he  cherished/' 

Why  did  Tom  write  it  for  me  ? 

"And  they  trickle,  lightly  playing 
O'er  a  corpse  upon  the  sand." 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  !  Come  Tom- 
my. Come  Mattie,  my  darling. 
Mamma  will  tell  you  both  a  story. 
Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  and  he 
had  two  kittens.  And  he  named  one 
Buff  and  one  Muff."  But  this  could 
not  last  forever.  Sundown  came. 
And  then  Laura  and  Tommy  climbed 
their  own  tower,  and  she  lighted  her 
own  lantern  as  she  called  it.  Sickly 
and  sad  through  the  storm  she  could 
see  the  sister  lantern  beaming  bravely. 
And  that  was  all  she  could  see  in  the 
sullen  whiteness.  "  Now  Tommy,  my 
darling,  we  will  come  and  have  some 
supper.  ;  And  while  the  bridegroom 
tarried  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.' 

*  Yes,  't  is  he,  although  he  perished, 
Still  his  second  troth  he  cherished.' 

Come,  Tommy, —  come,  Tommy, — 
come,  Tommy,  —  let  me  tell  you  a 
story." 

And  the  children  had  their  supper, 
asking  terrible  questions  about  papa. 
Questions  which  who  should  answer  ? 
But  she  could  busy  herself  about 
giving  them  their  oatmeal  and  treat- 
ing them  to  ginger-snaps,  because  it 
was  Christmas  Eve.  Nay,  she  kept 
her  courage  when  Tommy  asked  if 
Santa  Claus  would  come  in  the  boat 
with  papa.  She  fairly  loitered  over 
the  undressing  them.  Little  witches, 
— how  pretty  they  were  in  their  flan- 
nel night-gowns.  And  Tommy  kissed 
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her,  and  gave  her — ah  me!  —  one 
more  kiss  for  papa.  And  in  two  min- 
utes they  were  asleep.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the}'  could  have  kept 
awake  one  minute  longer  !  Now  she 
was  realty  alone.  And  very  soon 
seven  o'clock  has  come.  She  does 
not  dare  leave  the  clock-work  at  the 
outer  lantern  a  minute  longer.  Tom 
and  Mipples  wind  the  works  every 
four  hours,  and  now  they  have  run 
five.  One  more  look  at  her  darlings. 
Shall  she  ever  see  them  again  in  this 
world?  Now  to  the  duty  next  her 
hand ! 

Yes,  the  wind  is  as  fierce  as  ever ! 
A  point  more  to  the  north,  Laura 
notices.  She  has  no  child  to  carry 
now.  She  tumbles  once  in  the  drift. 
But  Laura  has  rolled  in  snow  before. 
The  pile  at  the  door  is  three  feet 
thick.  Bnt  she  works  down  to  the 
latch,  and  soon  her  poor  numb  hand 
conquers  it,  and  it  gives  way.  How 
nice  and  warm  the  tower  is.  And 
how  well  the  lights  burn  !  Can  they 
be  of  any  use  this  night  to  anybody  ? 
"0,  my  God,  grant  that  the}r  be  of 
use  to  him  !  " 

She  has  wound  them  now.  She 
has  floundered  into  the  snow  again. 
Two  or  three  falls  on  her  waj-  home, 
but  no  danger  that  she  loses  the  line 
of  march.  The  light  above  her  own 
house  is  before  her,  so  she  has  only 
to  aim  at  that.  Home  again.  And 
now  to  wait  for  five  hours,  and  then 
to  wind  that  light  again — at  mid- 
night ! 

" l  And  at  midnight  there  was  a 
cry  made'  —  O  dear!  if  he  would 
come,  I  would  not  ask  for  any  cry  !  " 

And  Laura  got  down  her  choice 
inlaid  box,  that  Jem  brought  her 
from  sea,  and  which  held  her  treas- 
ures of  treasures.  And  the  dear 
girl  did  the  best  thing  she  could  have 
done.    She  took  these  treasures  out. 


You  know  what  they  were,  do  not 
3'ou?  They  were  every  letter  Tom 
Cutts  ever  wrote  her,  from  the  first 
boy-note  in  print,  —  "Laura,  these 
hedgehog  quills  are  for  you.  I 
killed  him.  TOM."  And  Laura 
opened  them  all,  and  read  them  one 
by  one,  each  twice,  and  put  them 
back,  in  their  order,  without  folding, 
into  the  box.  At  ten  she  stopped, 
and  worked  her  way  up-stairs  into 
her  own  lantern,  and  wound  its 
works  again.  She  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  there  was  less  wind, — 
did  persuade  herself  so.  But  the 
snow  was  as  steady  as  ever.  Down 
the  tower  stairs  again,  and  then  a 
few  blessed  minutes  brooding  over 
Mattie's  crib,  and  dear  little  Tom, 
who  has  kicked  himself  right  athwart 
her  own  bed,  where  she  had  laid 
him.  Darlings  !  they  are  so  lovely, 
their  father  must  come  home  to  see 
them.  Back  then  to  her  kitchen  fire. 
There  are  more  of  dear  Tom's  letters 
3ret.  How  manly  they  are,  —  and 
how  womanly.  She  will  read  them 
all!  Will  she  ever  dare  to  read 
them  all  again? 

Yes,  she  reads  them  all,  each  one 
twice  over,  and  his  soldier  dian*, 
which  John  Wildair  saved  and  sent 
home.  And  as  she  lays  it  down,  her 
clock  strikes  twelve.  Christmas  day 
is  born ! 

"  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry 
made,  l  Behold  the  bridegroom  com- 
eth.' "  Laura  fairly  repeated  this 
aloud.  She  knew  that  the  other 
Carcel  must  be  wound  again.  She 
dressed  herself  for  the  fight  thor- 
oughly. She  ran  in  and  trusted 
herself  to  kiss  the  children.  She 
opened  the  lee  door  again,  and  crept 
round  again  into  the  storm — familiar 
now  with  such  adventure.  Did  the 
surf  beat  as  fiercely  on  the  rocks? 
Surely  not.     But  then  the  tide   is 
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now  so  low !  So  she  came  to  her 
other  tower,  crept  up  and  wound  her 
clock-work  up  again,  wiped  off — or 
tried  to  wipe  off — what  she  thought 
was  mist  gathering  on  the  glasses, 
groped  down  the  stairway,  and 
looked  up  on  the  stead}'  light  above 
her  own  home,  and  the  Christinas 
texts  came  back  to  her. 

"  The  star  went  before  them,  and 
came  and  stood  above  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was." 

"A  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  my  people 
Israel." 

" '  By  the  way  of  the  sea  ' — and 
this  Laura  almost  shouted  aloud, — 
k  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  the  people 
who  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great 
light ;  and  to  them  who  sat  in  the 
"egion  and  shadow  of  death  light  is 
sprung  up. '  Grant  it,  merciful 
Father  —  grant  it  to  these  poor  chil- 
uren.**  And  she  almost  ran  through 
the  heavy  drifts,  till  she  found  the 
shelter  again  of  her  friendly  tower. 
Her  darlings  had  not  turned  in  their 
bed  since  she  left  them  there. 

And  after  this,  Laura  was  at  rest. 
She  took  down  her  Bible,  and  read 
the  Christmas  chapters.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  never  known  before  what 
darkness  was,  or  what  the  Light  was 
when  it  came.  She  took  her  hymn- 
book  and  read  all  the  Christmas 
hymns.  She  took  her  Keble  and  read 
every  poem  for  Advent,  and  the 
hvmn  for  Christmas  morning.  She 
knew  this  by  heart  long  ago.  Then 
she  took  Bishop  Ken's  Christian 
Year,  which  Tom  had  given  her  for 
her  last  birthday  present,  aid  set 
herself  bravely  to  committing  his 
M  Christmas    Da}' "    to    memory  :  — 

"  Celestial  Harps  prepare, 
To  sound  your  loftiest  air, 
Ye  Choral  angel  sat  the  throne, 
Your  customary  hymns  postpone." 
12 


And  thus,  dear  girl,  she  kept  her- 
self from  thinking  even  of  the 
wretched  Hero  and  Leander  lines, 
till  her  clock  struck  three.  TJp-stairs 
then  to  her  own  tower,  and  to  look 
out  upon  the  night.  The  sister  flame 
was  steady.  The  wind  was  all  hushed. 
But  the  snow  was  as  steady,  right 
and  left,  behind  and  before.  Down 
again,  one  more  look  at  the  darlings, 
and  then,  as  she  walked  up  and  down 
her  little  kitchen,  she  repeated  the 
verses  she  had  learned. 

And  then  sat  down  to 

11  You  with  your  heavenly  ray 
Gild  the  expanse  this  day ;  — 

"You  with  your  heavenly  ray 
Gild —  the  expanse  —  this  day; 

"You  — with  —  your  —  heavenly  —  ray." 

Dear  Laura,  bless  God,  —  she  is 
asleep.  "  He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep." 

Her  head  is  thrown  back  on  the 
projecting  wing  of  grandmamma's 
tall  easy-chair  ;  her  arms  are  resting 
relaxed  on  its  comfortable  arms  ;  her 
lips  just  open  with  a  smile,  as  she 
dreams  of  something  in  the  kingdom 
of  God's  heaven :  when,  as  the  day 
just  begins  to  grow  gray,  Tom,  white 
with  snow  to  his  middle,  holding  the 
boat's  lantern  before  him  as  he  steals 
into  her  kitchen,  crosses  the  room, 
and  looks  down  on  her  ;  what  a  shame 
to  wake  her, — bends  down  and  kisses 
her! 

Dear  child !  How  she  started. 
" '  At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made. 
Behold  !  the  bridegroom  cometh '  — 
TVhyr  Tom !  0  ray  darling,  is  i+ 
you 


?» 


"Have  I  been  asleep  on  duty?" 
This  was  her  her  first  word  when  she 
came  fairly  to  herself. 
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"  Guess  not,"  said  old  Mipples  ; 
"  both  lights  was  burning  when  I  come 
in.  Most  time  to  put  'em  out,  Major. 
'Keepers  must  be  diligent  to  save 
oil  by  all  reasonable  prevision  ! '  " 

"  Is  the  north  light  burning  ?  "  And 
she  looked  guiltily  at  her  tell-tale 
clock. 

"  Dearest,"  said  Tom,  reverently, 
"if  it  were  not  burning,  we  should 
not  be  here." 

Laura  took  her  husband  to  see  the 
babies.  She  was  not  willing  to  let 
his  hand  leave  hers,  nor  he,  indeed, 
to  let  hers  leave  his.  Old  Mipples 
thought  himself  one  too  man}- ,  and 
went  away,  wiping  his  ej-es,  to  the 
other  light.  "  Time  to  extinguish  it," 
he  said. 

But  before  Tom  and  Laura  had 
known  he  was  gone, —  say  in  half  an 
hour,  that  is,  —  he  was  back  again, 
he  was  hailing  them  from  below. 

"  Major  !  Major  !  Major  !  An  En- 
glish steamer  is  at  anchor  in  the 
cove, —  and  is  sending  her  boat 
ashore." 

Tom  and  Laura  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow. The  snow  was  all  over  now, 
and  they  could  see  the  monster  lying 
within  half  a  mile.  "  Where  would 
they  be,  Miss  Cutts,  if  somebody  had 
not  wound  up  the  lamps  at  midnight  ? 
Guess  they  said  Merry  Christmas, 


when  they  see  'em ! "  And  Laura 
held  her  breath,  when  she  thought 
what  might  ha\e  been.  Tom  and 
Mipples  ran  down  to  the  beach  to 
hail  them,  and  direct  the  landing. 
Tom  aud  Mipples  shook  the  hand  of 
each  man  as  he  came  ashore,  and 
then  Laura  could  see  them  hurrying 
to  the  house  together.  Steps  on  the 
landing,  steps  on  the  stairway, —  the 
door  is  open,  and  not  Tom  this  time, 
but  her  dear  lost  brother  Jem,  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  a  heavy  pea-coat ! 
"  Merry  Christmas,  Laura  !  " 


"  Laura,"  said  Jem,  as  they  sat  at 
their  Christmas  dinner,  "  what  do  you 
think  I  thought  of  first,  when  I  heard 
the  cable  run  out  so  like  blazes,  when 
I  rushed  up  and  saw  your  yellow  lan- 
terns there  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know,  Jem?  " 

"  They  that  dwell  in  the  shadows 
of  death,  upon  them  the  light  hath 
shined." 

"  But  I  did  not  think  it  was  you, 
Laura." 

Note.  The  act  of  solemn  duty  here 
recorded,  is  no  matter  of  imagination.  I 
have  only  tried  to  describe  what  a  brave 
New  England  woman  really  did,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  Laura  found 
herself. 
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